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Standards for Flasks Needed 


Standard Dimensions Recommended for Cast Iron and 
Cast Steel Flasks With Designs Covering Pins, Pin 
Lugs, Handles, Flanges, Trunnions and Bars 


BY H. M. RAMP* 


HERE are few standards in foundry equipment, 

but further standardization is possible if foundry- 

men are willing to cooperate to that end. With 
this thought in mind the writer has assembled infor- 
mation, acquired through experience and contact with 
others, and proposes certain standards which, it is 
hoped, will at least prove a basis for further study and 
development. 

The standards apply to the construction of a very 
important class of equipment, namely, cast iron and 
cast steel flasks. No attempt is made to indicate the 
suitability of various types of flasks for different kinds 
of work. The application of the flask to the job at 
hand will continue to depend on the judgment of the 
foundry superintendent, foreman or engineer. The 
standards have been prepared in an effort to satisfy 
the following requirements: 

1. Flasks should be safe. They should be con- 
structed so that they will stand the strain placed upon 
them and the punishment they receive in handling and 
shaking out. Many employees have been injured be- 
cause of a burst flask or a broken, or improperly made, 
trunnion. 

2. Flasks should be convenient to use, so that pro- 
duction will be cheap and the quality of castings will 
prove satisfactory. 

3. Flasks should be uniform. With uniformity, the 
patterns can be produced more cheaply, and the same 
core boxes can be used to make flanges, lugs and trun- 
nions for many different flasks. Moreover, the same 
flask pins can be used, if standard pins and drillings 
are adopted. 

Chart No. 1 contains specifications for cast iron and 
cast steel flasks. The sizes run from 12 x 12 in. 
square to 72 x 72 in. square to take care of a range of 
different sizes. Round and irregular shapes are not 
covered. The tables give the thicknesses of the differ- 
ent sizes of flasks but refer to other charts for the size 
and construction of flanges, pin lugs, handles, trun- 
nions, bars and pins. The tables also indicate when 
flanges replace pin lugs and when the design calls for 
trunnions in place of handles. The dividing line be- 
tween pin lugs and flanges and between handles and 
trunnions should not be regarded as rigid, however, 
because shop conditions. and variations in the depths 
of cope and drag may dictate the handling of certain 
flasks by power instead of by hand, or vice-versa. 

Chart No. 2 shows two forms of trunnions, one to 
be bolted on and the other to be cast on. Uniformity in 
trunnions is especially important. Almost every size 
or shape of trunnion requires a different sling or lift- 
ing iron to get the safest and most efficient operation. 
Every foundryman is aware of the time lost and the 
annoyance caused by changing the lifting apparatus 





*Foundryman, La Porte, Ind, 


repeatedly. The trunnions have been designed with 
an ample factor of safety. In some cases it may ap- 
pear to be extreme, but the severe and unusual treat- 
ment trunnions frequently receive in the average foun- 
dry makes a generous allowance for safety imperative. 
The size of the button and the width and depth of the 
groove have been designed with particular attention to 
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Chart No. 1 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR CAST IRON FLASKS 
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Size | Wall | 
of Thick- Pin | Trun- | 
Flask ness |Flanges| Lugs | nions | Handles| Bars Pins 
In. In. | 
= — ; menial peosainonin 
12x12 4 None No. 1 | None Note* | None |No.1 
16x16 % None No. 1 | None No. 1]| No.1 |No.1 
20x20 TA6 None No. 2 | None No. 2} No.1 | lor1-L 
24x24 My No. 1 jor No.3 | No.1 jor No.3 | No.1 | 2 or 2-L 
30x30 5% | No.2 None | No. 2 None | No. 2 | 2 or 2-L 
36x36 5% No. 2 None | No. 3 None | No. 2 | 2 or 2-L 
42x42 34 No. 2 None | No. 3 None | No. 2 | 2 or 2-L 
48x48 4 No. 2 None | No. 3 None | No. 2 | 2 or 2-L 
54x54 % No. 3 None | No. 4 None | No. 3 | 3 or 3-L 
60x60 % No. 3 None | No. 4 None | No. 3 | 3 or 3-L 
66x66 ¥% | No.3 None | No. 5 None | No. 3 | 4 or 4-L 
72x72 1 No. 4 None | No. 6 None | No. 3 | 4 or 4-L 
*Special handles on small flasks for one-man lifting. 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR CAST STEEL FLASKS 
Size Wall 
of Thick- Pin Trun- 
Flask ness |Flanges| Lugs nions | Handles Bars Pins 
In. In | 
canna ome lsan a spl caaaaipecae li aceasta caceatiiaia 
12x12 4 None No. 1 | None Note* | None |No. 1 
16x16 | 546 | None | No.2 | None | No.1] No.1 |No.1 
20x20 | ~% | None | No.2 | None | No.1 | No.1 | lor1-L 
24x24 % None No. 3 | None No. 2 | No.1 | 2 or 2-L 
30x30 TAs No. 1 None | No. 1 None | No. 2 | 2 or 2-L 
36x36 % No. 2 None | No. 1 None | No. 2 | 2 or 2-L 
42x42 4 No. 2 None | No. 2 None | No. 2 | 2 or 2-L 
48x48 My No. 3 None | No. 2 None | No. 2 | 2 or 2-L 
54x54 Ye No. 3 None | No. 3 None | No. 3 | 3 or 3-L 
60x60 4 No. 3 None | No.3 None | No.3 | 3 or 3-L 
66x66 5% No. 4 None | No. 3 None | No.3 | 4 or 4-L 
72x72 % No. 4 None | No. 4 None No. 3 | 4 or 4-L 








*Special handles on small flasks for one-man lifting. 


safety. The formulae used for determining these di- 
mensions were taken from several State statutes and 
have proved dependable in practice. 

No list of dimensions is given in this table for cast- 
steel trunnions, because too much confusion as to sizes 
results in the use of so many different lifting irons. 
It is, therefore, recommended that the design for cast 
iron be used for steel trunnions with the exception that 
the dimensions of the next larger size in cast iron be 
used for a cast steel trunnion of a given rated capacity. 
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Chart No. 2 
STANDARD TRUNNIONS FOR CAST IRON FLASKS 


—~Dimensions of Trunnions in In— 











a Yptional to suit flask flanges. 
1" yne-half inch more than width of flask flanges. 
}Dimensions are for radius of fillet at H. 





To Be Bolted On 


Chart No. 3 


Sto” 





<= 
Weight | | | | 
Lifted Diam- | | } | 
per eter of | 
No. Trun- Lifting |A*|/Bt|/C}|D!]E/]F/G/H? Formulae 
| nion, Irons, 
In Lb. | In In, 
1 | 1000 by 144) 4|1%)2%|3 | %/Trunnions must be designed to 
2 | 2000 54 jltg) %I2 (13 13% v4 carry the load they are to handle 
3 4000 % 156} $4)244/334|344) }¢| with a factor of safety of at least 
4 6000 1% j2 | Mj2j4 14% 54| 10, including bolts, if used. The 
5 | 8000 1% \244| 7@|234|/434|45%) %4| diameter of the button “G” shall 
6 10000 1% [2}|1 [3 |4)0\5'4) Nl be equal to the diameter of the 
7 | 15000 1% | 344\1 |34/5 |6%\1_ | groove “E” plus one and a half 
8 | 20000 | 2 3%4|1 134/524 6%4|1%| times the diameter of the sling 


| used to handle the flask, inside 


| corners ““HH” shall be well fil- 

| leted and shall have a radius ap- 

| proximately equal to the radius 
of the sling used. The remainder 
of the inside edge of the button 
is made straight 
































- | STANDARD PIN LUGS FOR CAST IRON AND CAST STEEL FLASKS 
x- | Dimensions for Cast Iron Flasks, in In. Dimensions for Cast Steel Flasks, in In. 
D | Nn. | alBilc|p|E|F || nw. | alsl|c|p|el Fr 
A--> ‘ iar iene eee nenal [ot 
1 | 1% %)1%)2%)4 | Ki! 1 iM~M| 4)|1 13% | 34 | %e 
. 3S | 15% | 25 | 4% | %{e il} 2 113% | %11%] 24) 4 M4 
y 3 2% 1% | 2 | 2% 5 | % 3 2% | 34 1% 2% 5 4 
j | } | 
HE Tables Shown in Chart No. 
Chart No. 4 1 Give the Dimensions of Dif- 
7 r 
_ STANDARD FLANGES FOR CAST ferent Sizes of Flasks, But Refer by 
IRON AND CAST STEEL FLASKS Number to Other Charts for Sizes 
) Yor Cast Iron,inIn. For Cast Steel, in Ir. " ‘ : 
6 ee ee Recommended for Flanges, Pins, Pin 
y No| A |B No. | A | B Lugs, Handles, Trunnions, Bars, 
“a fa [awl] 2 | %] 1% Wedges and Bar Slots. In each 
2 | 1% | 21 2 | % | 21 z : : 
3 | 1% | 234 3 | %| 2% chart following No. 1 the dimensions 
4 2 3 cit 3 
s shown refer by letter to the accom- 
panying drawings. 
Chart No. 6 
LOOSE PINS 
TIGHT PINs 
1 [ y 4 _— — a = 
| } 5 T / 
S| | al TR pocntaicen 
| ) ¥ atl os t+ - — 
ie am . 
a | K G-h x o-—» aa asain = ‘ 
ap ica gigilel “D > ‘ ee ij ui | 
hae aeaiinialiand 
| 
a2 a 
~< F | 
STANDARD FLASK PINS 
| Drill Flasks Regular Special 
Symbol as Below Pins Pins Other Pin Dimensions, in In. 
Drill | Rear A A B | «Oc D E a H 
In. | In In. In. | 
i 3%, 5% 0.610 | 0.620 Ke ls 4 34 , 
1-L 39% b% 0.610 | 0.620 ‘“A6 | 56 ™% % 3% 
2 | 14 % 0.735 0.745 | de Ss 34 1% ° . 
2-L 4764 84 0.735 =| 0.745 | 5% 34 l 1 3h 
3 5564 % 0.860 | 0.870 | 34 34 i 14 : 
3-L | 5544 % 0.860 0.870 | 34 % - 1% 1% 4 
4 ee 1 0.985 | 0.995 | % % 1 14 
4-L 6%, l 0.985 0.995 | 1% 1 ix | ik 4ig 
Note: Dimension “X” may be made to suit requirements. Surfaces at “A” should be ground to given dimension. Drill pin 


heles for small end of tight pins so they can be driven in tight. 


Lox yse pins 


are marked with “L” after the number. 
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Chart No. 5 


STANDARD HANDLES FOR CAST IRON AND CAST STEEL FLASKS 
For Cast Iron Flasks, in In. 


For Cast Steel Flasks, in In. 

















Cc | D | No | A B c D 
3% 4% || 34 %| 3% M% 
3% | “As i} 2 | Jap gy 3% \4 
3% A | 
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SLOTS FOR FASTENING BARS IN FLASKS 
Dimensions in In. 





*Dimensions of A, B and C to be made as size of 
flask requires. 


Chart No. 8 
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Chart No. 3 shows the pin lugs to be used both on 
cast iron and cast steel flasks. 

Chart No. 4 shows the flanges to be used on flasks 
of a size requiring them. The flanges should be twice 
as thick as the sidewall and three times the thickness 
of the sidewall in width. When flanges are used, of 
course, there is no longer any need for pin lugs. 

Chart No. 5 shows the sizes of handles to be used. 

Chart No. 6 shows two types of flask pins, a tight 
pin and a loose pin. Different jobs and different equip- 
ment will determine the type to use. When tight pins 
are desired, it is preferable to give them a driving fit, 
driving them into the pin lugs. These pins insure a 
more accurate setting of cope on drag and they are 
more lasting than pins screwed in or fastened with 
‘nuts. The pins can be removed or replaced with a 
punch and hammer. 

The loose pins are the most economical, as they are 
not subjected to the shaking out process and to expos- 
ure to the weather. 

If castings are to be made free from shifts and true 
to pattern, it is essential that flask pins be turned or 
ground within limits of 0.001 to 0.002 in. It is equally 
necessary to drill the lugs with jigs and to ream the 
holes to exact size. 

There are two sizes of pins indicated in the chart. 
One, intended for ordinary castings, is turned 0.015 in. 
smaller than the pin hole. The other, for particular 
castings, is turned with a clearance of only 0.005 in. 
The jigs used to drill the flasks should have hardened 
bushings so that they will not wear and destroy the 
accuracy of the drill. 

Charts Nos. 7 and 8 show the type of flask bar 
recommended and the method of fastening the bars in 
the flask. When bars are cast in as an integral gart 














SECTION OF FLASK BAR 
No. | A B 
1 7A@ in. % in. 
2 | é in. 5% in 
3 &% in. % in. 


| | 
WEDGE FOR FASTENING IN BAR 


No. Cc 
As in. 
¢ in. 
| % in. 


wonor~ 


of the flask, the breaking of a bar spoils the entire 
flask or makes patching a very difficult job. The bar 
recommended, however, may be removed from the slot 
which holds it, by merely driving out a cast-iron wedge 
with a chisel. Bolted-in bars have not proved satis- 
factory because the bolts work loose and rust so that 
they cannot be tightened. The bar recommended, how- 
ever, drops freely into the slots cored on the inside of 
the flask. The wedge is then driven in tight and broken 
off flush with the top of the cope. The bars will stand 
years of service on a jolt-ram machine without coming 
loose. Yet they can be changed or replaced easily. 


General stability exists throughout business, ac- 
cording to the monthly business and credit survey of 
the research department of the National Association 
of Credit Men, 1 Park Avenue, New York. “Collec- 
tions were found generally favorable and more than 70 
per cent of the managers found their collections were 
larger in September than in August. Accounts receiv- 
able were somewhat larger on Oct. 1 than on Oct. 1, 
1925, but the difference was not greatly marked.” 


The iron mining industry centered about Bilbao, 
Spain, is suffering the greatest depression of its his- 
tory, according to cabled advices from C. H. Cunning- 
ham, commercial attache, Madrid, to the Department 
of Commerce. Exports of iron ore in August totaled 
13,000 metric tons and those for September 36,000 tons. 
These shipments are far below the 1925 figures, in 
September of which year 123,000 tons were sent abroad. 





































































































































































































































Cartel Mills Make Individual Sales 





Methods of European Steel Producers and of Buyers 
for Shipment to thé United States—Efforts 


Paris, Nov. 1. 


NE month’s operation of the Entente Metallurgique 
()3. l’Acier, as the European steel cartel is known 
here, has served to indicate that American steel export 
trade will suffer no more serious competition than be- 
fore, also that prices of steel shipped from Continental 
Europe to American or other foreign buyers will not 
be appreciably higher than prior to the formation of 
the cartel. 

It is true that immediately following the launching 
of the new organization there were advances by mem- 
ber companies ranging from $2 to $5 a ton, but these 
were put into effect mainly, it is said, because of the 
considerable volume of business placed by both Euro- 
pean and foreign buyers at that time in anticipation 
of higher prices. 


Cartel Allotment Up 15 Per Cent 


As reported in THE IRON AGE’s foreign correspond- 
ence of recent weeks, the cartel started out with a pro- 
gram for fourth quarter scheduling a production of 
6,896,750 metric tons. This was based on the aggre- 
gate output of member companies in the first half of 
the year, amounting to an annual rate of 27,587,000 
tons. With the increased business booked for rolling 
in the fourth quarter the cartel found that the origi- 
nally assigned production would not meet the demands 
and the rate has been increased for the final quarter of 
this year to 8,000,000 tons, or an annual rate of 32,- 
000,000 tons. 


European Mills Sell Individually 


There has been some misunderstanding about the 
selling methods of the cartel. All of the mills con- 
tinue their separate selling organizations, and as in the 
past are free to make any prices they see fit. Much of 
the correspondence coming from the United States in 
the past few weeks has indicated a belief that there 
would be a pooling of selling effort. In fact, one 
American company sent a representative abroad in the 
hope of obtaining the exclusive American selling agency 
for the entire cartel. The individual companies are 
making quotations, as before, to direct selling agents 
in the United States, commission houses or others with 
whom they have been doing business. Many of the 
mills now have their own sales representatives in the 
United States, but all of them continue to make quota- 
tions to the exporting companies in leading European 
centers who represent clients in the United States or 
other countries. 


Buying for American Consumers 


A purchasing company whose office is in Paris 
works in the following manner: It has about 20 clients 
in the United States which it serves as a purchasing 
bureau. These buyers are in non-competitive lines. 
For example, if it represented a structural steel fabri- 
cating company in Philadelphia it would not engage to 
do business with another steel fabricator in the same 
territory. These American buyers cable their require- 
ments to the Paris purchasing company and the Paris 
office obtains quotations from all of the mills in Con- 
tinental Europe that are willing to quote. Thus, a 


to Meet American Requirements 


BY CLARENCE E. WRIGHT 
(Staff Correspondence) 
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buyer in the United States obtaining steel by this 
method may receive one shipment from a German mill, 
the next from a Belgian mill and the next from a 
French mill. This method has some advantages for 
the American buyer in that his requirements are placed 
before practically all of the producers and the lowest 
possible prices are obtained. The mills which have di- 
rect selling agents in New York or other American 
cities naturally work largely through such agents, al- 
though most of them sell through European purchas- 
ing companies as well. Some of the smaller mills in 
the cartel have no export sales organizations and the 
purchasing companies in such cases act as forwarding 
agents as well as buyers. 


Bars and Shapes Lead in American Shipments 


Bars, shapes and blooms have been the products 
most largely shipped from European mills to the At- 
lantic seaboard, but plates have been successfully 
shipped to the Pacific Coast. Just prior to the forma- 
tion of the cartel, steel bars were landed from Europe 
at Atlantic ports at about 1.50c. per lb., duty paid. 
During October many of the quotations have been 
higher, but at this writing there is a tendency toward 
a recession of prices, due in part no doubt to the reali- 
zation by the directors of the cartel that too close a 
restriction of production quotas would have the effect 
of reducing the purchase of European steel by Ameri- 
can buyers, who have been guided by price considera- 
tion solely in going to Europe for steel. The rise in 
the fourth quarter quota to 8,000,000 tons will result, 
it is believed here, in a reduction of prices by some if 
not by all of the mills to approximately the level which 
prevailed before the entente became operative. 


Taxed $4 a Ton on Extra-Quota Shipments 


When any of the mills reach the limit of their indi- 
vidual quotas it stands to reason that their own prices 
will go up, because for each ton of steel that they pro- 
duce over their quotas they must pay $4 into the cartel, 
from which sum the mills failing to sell their allotted 
tonnage receive $2 per ton for the unsold part thereof, 
provided it does not exceed 10 per cent of their total 
allotment. Thus a mill which has sold its allotment is 
very apt to add $4 a ton to its selling prices. The 
effect of this is almost certain to be a fairly wide range 
of quotations. Prices will be governed by the need of 
each mill for tonnage. It may be in the interest of the 
American buyer looking for low prices to “shop 
around.” 

One is bound to hear opinions as to the ultimate 
success or failure of the cartel, but such opinions are 
naturally pure speculation, based largely on the fact 
that some previous like attempts, even among manu- 
facturers in one country, have not been long lived. 
Holding together a group in which four nations are 
concerned is an even more arduous task. 


Steel Selling Methods in Europe 


In some important particulars steel business, re- 
ferring of course to the commercial side of it, is car- 
ried on quite differently in Europe and the United 
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States. To a certain degree the seller sits in the saddle 
in Europe; he does not solicit business in the aggres- 
sive manner known to the American industry. Very 
frequently it is necessary for the buyer to seek him 
out. For example, a steel purchasing company in Paris 
with a fair-sized tonnage to place each month has a 
traveling representative who visits the mills regularly 
to ascertain what they are prepared to offer for export 
shipment. In the United States such a buyer could sit 
in his office and do most of his business on the tele- 
phone. It is not so done here. Much more lengthy 
negotiations are involved. In most instances the first 
quotation of a Continental European mill is not the 
last. With a fair tonnage to place a buyer must do 
considerable haggling before a deal is consummated. 
Mills report their quotations to one another and there 
is no secrecy as to inquiries. If a buyer elects to nego- 
tiate with one mill, that mill’s competitors soon know 
all of the particulars. Private negotiations are not as 
private as in the United States. 


The American practice of placing blanket orders for 
steel to be specified against as desired does not obtain 
in European steel trade. Some difficulties have arisen 
due to a misunderstanding of this fact by American 
buyers. Once an order is placed with a European mill 
it is considered firm and cannot be canceled. The re- 
cently declining rate of exchange made it necessary 
for European mills to dispose of funds at once, and any 
other policy would have meant losses to them. 


American buyers may not be generally aware of 
the fact that European extras are frequently much 
lower than American. This is especially true of large 
rounds, the extra on 8-in. bars, for example, being only 
about $3.50 per ton here as compared with $15 in the 
United States. On %-in. bars a similar discrepancy 
exists, the extra in Europe being only about $3. 


Efforts to Meet American Preferences 


In various ways European mills have been making 
efforts to accommodate their rolling practices to the 
demands of American buyers. One or two mills re- 
cently put in equipment to roll large rounds in exact 
inch dimensions, whereas previously they had been sup- 
plying the nearest standard metric sizes, which in some 
cases means as much as 4 per cent over or 1 per cent 
under the inch diameters frequently called for. The 
mills which are rolling in inch measurements are 
equipped to handle sizes ranging from 4 to 10 in., with 


Sheet Metal Used for Mine Overcast 


The Standard Coal Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
designed a new type of mine overcast. It is built in 
the form of a large, inverted half-round, of sections of 
galvanized, corrugated iron. The overcasts are in- 
stalled in places where the haulageways cross the air 
courses at right angles and where it is necessary to 
maintain the haulageways on level or even grades. 
The air goes above and at right angles to the haulage- 
way overcast. The overcasts can be erected in much 
less time than that required for concrete, the company 
claims, and they can be taken down and moved to an- 
other location. 

The length of the overcast designed by the Stand- 
ard Coal Co. is 14 ft. Seven corrugated sheets, each 
2 ft. wide, are placed side by side. Each of the sheets 
is 12 ft. in length and is curved on a 6-ft. radius. The 
height of the overcast is 9 ft., and its greatest width 
is 12 ft. The material for the overcast is heavy No. 
14 gage iron made by the American Rolling Mill Co. 
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a guaranteed rolling tolerance of 1 per cent plus- 
minus. 

Some business has recently been done with Ameri- 
can consumers of special small sections, such as %-in. 
and 1-in. channels for use in metal window frames. 

An innovation in France is the re-rolling of old 
rails. Profiting by American experience, one French 
mill is now equipped to do this and is offering light 
rails up to 16 lb., angles and channels 2 in. and smaller 
and deformed bars in rounds and squares from % in. 
to 1 in. This steel will be of acid Bessemer quality. 
Prices have been quoted for delivery at American coast 
points considerably lower than American prices. The 
price paid for old rails in France at this writing is 
about $9 a ton. 


Damage to Steel in Shipping 


Perhaps the most frequent cause for dissatisfaction 
with steel received in the United States from Europe 
has been the damage done in shipping, particularly to 
bars of long lengths. The usual practice of European 
mills is to ship rounds and squares up to and including 
9/16 in., flat bars weighing less than 1.34 lb. per ft. 
and angles, channels, etc., up to and including 1 in. in 
wired bundles of about 100 kilos, but all other sizes are 
shipped loose. To overcome danger of twisting and 
bending, one company recommends the following prac- 
tice which involves an extra ranging from 2 to 4 shil- 
lings per ton: 


Rounds and squares up to and including % in. in bundles 
of 75 to 100 kilos securely wired every 4 ft., outside wires 
placed 1 ft. from ends. These bundles to be grouped in lifts 
of 500 to 1000 kilos securely wired at frequent intervals. 

Rounds and squares }} in. to 2 in. in lifts of 500 to 1000 
kilos securely wired every 4 ft., outside wires placed 1 ft. 


from ends. 

Rounds and squares over 2 in. shipped loose. 

Flat bars weighing less than 2% Ib. per ft. in bundles of 
75 to 100 kilos securely wired every 4 ft., outside wires placed 
1 ft. from ends. These bundles to be grouped in lifts of 500 
to 1000 kilos securely wired at frequent intervals. 

Flat bars weighing 2% Ib. to 10 Ib. per ft. in lifts of 500 
to 1000 kilos securely wired every 4 ft., outside wires placed 
1 ft. from ends. 

Flats over 10 Ib. per ft. shipped loose. 

Angles, channels and beams up to and including 1% in. 
in bundles 75 to 100 kilos securely wired every 4 ft., outside 
wires placed 1 ft. from ends. These bundles to be grouped 
in lifts of 500 to 1000 kilos, securely wired at frequent in- 
tervals. 


Angles, channels and beams 2 in. to 3% in. in lifts of 
500 to 1000 kilos securely wired every 4 ft., outside wires 
placed 1 ft. from ends. 


Angles, channels and beams over 3% in. shipped loose. 





Mine Overcast Built Up of Sections of Galvan- 
ized Corrugated Iron. The length is 14 ft. 




























































































































































Sales Executives’ Current Problems 






External Questions, Now Claiming Attention, May Be Dealt with Through Industry 


T is the external problems of business that now 

harass sales executives, said Charles F. Abbott, ex- 
ecutive director of the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, at a meeting of the New York Sales Man- 
agers Club, held at the Advertising Club, New York, 
Nov. 5. 

In the past attention was necessarily given to in- 
ternal problems, such as compensation, selection and 
training of salesmen, etc.—matters that lie wholly 
within the confines of the individual business and can 
be regulated by its management. We still have to deal 
with these internal complexities, said Mr. Abbott, but 
the handling of them has become a matter of daily 
routine. 


External Problems Handled Through Associations 


Saturated markets, excess plant capacity and the 
competition of rival industries were given as illustra- 
tions of external problems. Such problems, it was held, 
can be handled effectively only through organization. 

“For instance, in the building field, it will be found 
that keen competition exists between lumber, brick, 
stone, Portland cement, steel, tile, slate, treated wood 
shingles, asbestos, copper, zinc and numerous other ma- 
terials,” said Mr. Abbott. “With such a situation pre- 
vailing, how could the individual shingle manufacturer, 
for example, hope to deal single-handed with the com- 
petition which he is receiving from the many new kinds 
of roofings that are on the market? The only way 
he can cope with it is through an association of shingle 
manufacturers. This explains the reason for the growth 
of group selling and why it is that industry problems 
are more and more being dealt with not by the sepa- 
rate houses in a field, but by the industry as a whole, 
through its association.” 

“Still another reason for the growth of these indus- 
try associations is the fact that we appear to be en- 
tering an era of consolidations,” continued Mr. Abbott 
in another part. “The fundamental purpose of these 
consolidations is laudable. Its object is to bring about 
economies both in production and in distribution. If 
the formation of these big combines is to continue then 
it means that the ordinary sized business in these in- 
dustries is going to be in competition with a concern 
that overwhelmingly outstrips it in size, resources, 
power and in every other way. 

“How can the smaller business survive? The only 
way it can continue to exist is for it to join its com- 
petitors in an association, into which the common prob- 
lems of the industry can be tossed. The only hope for 
success in face of such a situation rests in an industrial 


organization for common protection and promotional 
effort. 


Warding Off Encroachment of Rival Industries 


“One value of such an organization is that the big 
units in the field, such as the recently formed mergers, 
can join it also. When all the factors in the industry, 
whether big or little, join hands for their common wel- 
fare, they soon find that they can profit more by stick- 
ing together and fighting for one another, than they 
can gain by internal rancor and competitive jealousy. 
They discover they have enough to do in warding off 
the encroachments of rival industries without wasting 
energy in competing with one another. 

“When an industry is first organized, where there 
are tremendous companies allied with much smaller 
concerns, it will be found that internal competition will 
survive for a time. The reason for this is that in many 
cases the very large companies operate as so-called 
vertical trusts, that is, they perform all the functions 
of both the producer and the distributer. This situa- 
tion should not cause discouragement, however. Where 
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a custom is strongly intrenched through years of use it 
cannot be expected that it will be found advisable to 
abandon it immediately. 


Modern Methods of Distribution Neglected by Steel 
Industry 


“We have some such situation in the steel industry. 
The problems confronting the structural steel industry 
are not unlike those of other industries. The only dif- 
ference is that the steel interests delayed applying 
modern methods of distribution that have proved so 
successful in other fields. 

“Attention among steel men has been devoted large- 
ly to production, while the solicitation of business has 
been based largely upon a bid, which is frequently al- 
tered if in doing so there should be any chance of ob- 
taining the business. Salesmanship, as we understand 
it, advertising, promotional campaigns and aggressive 
development of the market, has been neglected. 

“The use of steel in bridges and buildings has not 
kept pace wtih construction activity and increase in 
population. Its yearly displacement by competing ma- 
terials would represent a large tonnage. This busi- 
ness was lost because organized competition exploited 
their market and entered a field where steel had been 
strongly intrenched. 

“Also there are certain relations among the steel 
producers that interfere with the aggressive develop- 
ment of the industry and which present problems that 
are somewhat complicated. 

“The hot steel industry is represented by many large 
producing plants, with the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration as the leader. Through the strong economic in- 
trenchment of this institution, policies emanate that 
others are inclined to follow. This is but natural when 
such influence is invested in a single company. Many 
of these policies have been constructive, though there 
are instances where they have interfered with the ex- 
pansion of the cold steel or intermediate industry, which 
would be classified by you as the distributive agent 
through which steel production would flow to the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

“In nearly all industries it is of paramount im- 
portance that the producer sustain his interest in the 
product until it reaches the consumer and is placed in 
satisfactory service. 

“Advertising, sales promotion and cooperative as- 
sistance are some of the vehicles through which this in- 
terest is expressed. As resistance is overcome and de- 
mand increases the producer is rewarded for his effort 
through an increase in his production. 

“The hot steel industry has never adopted any or- 
ganized plan to maintain an interest in the flow of steel 
products through to consumption. Steel has never been 
advertised in the sense that we understand advertising. 
With the exception of a few mills acting independently 
interest has ceased when the output is delivered to the 
cold steel interests. 


‘Hot Steel Mills Compete with Fabricators 


“Most of the hot steel mills compete with one an- 
other in the sale of shapes to the structural steel indus- 
try. Then again they meet in competition in the sale 
and erection of fabricated structural steel. They not 
only compete with themselves, but it will be observed 
that these units also offer direct competition to the 
structural branch of the cold steel industry. In other 
words, they compete with their customers. It is rather 
a complicated situation, wherein the producer looks to 
the distributer for business, then goes out and solicits 
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The New Blast Furnace Is Shown at the Left 





Complete 700-Ton Blast Furnace 


Second Stack at Granite City Permits Expansion of 
Boiler Equipment and Erection of Electric 
Power Plant—Surplus Power Sold 


BY ROGERS A. FISKE* 


RESH emphasis has been given to the importance of the by-products of pig iron man- 

ufacture by the construction of a second blast furnace and a power plant at the Granite 
City, Ill., works of the St. Louis Coke & Iron Corporation. When the first stack was built, 
blast furnace gas was utilized to generate steam for driving blowers and pumps, but with 
the additional gas available from the new furnace, the boiler house has been expanded 
and electric generating equipment has been installed. In addition to supplying its own re- 
quirements in electric power, the company produces considerable surplus energy, which is 
sold. The layout of the switch gear, generating units and accessories in the power station 
is such as to insure against interruptions in the operations of the plant or in the supply of 
electrical energy for sale. 

Coincidentally with its debut as a seller of electric power, the company has become less 
of a factor as a seller of by-product coke. With two furnaces in blast there will be less 
coke available for distribution to outside consumers. On the other hand, with its pig iron 
capacity more than doubled, the company’s importance as a distributer of metal has greatly 


increased. 


AILROAD facilities at the plant include direct 

switch connections with the Illinois Central Rail- 
road and the Alton & Southern Railroad, the latter be- 
ing a terminal railroad which connects with the Chi- 
cago & Alton Railroad, the Wabash Railway, the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois Railway, and the Illinois Trac- 
tion System. The Wabash has purchased a right-of- 
way to the property and will in the near future lay 
switch tracks paralleling those of the Illinois Central. 
The Alton & Southern, being a belt line, makes con- 
nections with the railroads entering Granite City, and 
thus affords a means of saving the hauling and switch- 
ing charges which would be in effect if cars, both the 
inbound and outgoing, had to pass through the East 
St. Louis, IIL, yards. 

The receiving yard is to the south and east of 
the ore yard. At the extreme end of the receiving 
yard are track scales and a McMyler-Interstate car 
dumper. Between the car dumper and the ore yard 
is a hump switch yard having a capacity of 80 cars. 
The locations of the old furnace and the car dumper 
were focal points in planning extensions to the plant. 
The ore yard, which was originally 625 ft. long, has 
been extended to the east so that it now has a total 
length of 1400 ft. Its width is 275 ft., and it is served 
by a McMyler-Interstate ore bridge, which is equipped 
with a 7-ton bucket. Operating between the car dumper 
and the ore yard are two electrically driven, side-dump 
transfer cars. The older car is of 70 tons capacity. 
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The new car, made by the Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, is designed with double trucks and has a capacity 
of 120 tons. It is equipped with a complete electrical 
control at each end, and it can make a round trip be- 
tween the car dumper and the ore yard in 3 min. A 
working day at this plant is 10 hr., and the new car 
has shown that it can handle between 7000 and 8000 
tons of ore in that period. 


Design of Stock Bins Changed 


The old stock bins were constructed of reinforced 
concrete, but the bins for the new furnace were built 
of steel. The sides of the new bins are being inclosed 
with hollow tile, which will be sprayed with a coat- 
ing of cement so that the general appearance will be 
the same as that of the reinforced concrete bins, The 
bins for ore and limestone are unlined, but as a pre- 
caution against corrosion the coke bins are lined with 
paving brick cemented in place. 

The old furnace, which was built in 1920, has a 
capacity of 550 tons per day. The new furnace is 
rated at 700 tons per day. In its design it has several 
new features, such, for example, as hinging the skip in- 
cline to the furnace shell. The furnace is 92 ft. high 
and has a hearth diameter of 18 ft. 6 in. and a bosh 
of 22 ft. 6 in. The large bell is 13 ft. in diameter, 
and the diameter of the furnace at the stock line is 
17 ft. The stack is supported on six columns, and it 
is provided with a mantle plate 2% in. thick. The 
first row of plates above the mantle is 1 im. thick. 
The second row is made of %-in. plate, and the re- 
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maining rows are % in. thick, with the exception of 
the top ring, which is 1 in. in thickness. The entire 
shell is triple riveted, double butt-strapped throughout. 

The furnace top was furnished by Arthur G. McKee 
& Co., Cleveland, and the Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., New 
York, furnished the electrically operated hoist engine. 
The skip cars have a capacity of 180 cu. ft. each. 

The furnace was designed by the engineers of the 
St. Louis Coke & Iron Corporation in cooperation with 
engineers of the Riter-Conley Co., Pittsburgh, who 
fabricated and erected the furnace and power equip- 
ment. The furnace is designed with four bleeders, and 
the gas is taken off about half-way up. The down- 
comers are not lined, but the bends are constructed 
with easily removable steel-plate liners to take care 
of abrasion. The furnace lining is 36 in. thick and is 
made of Olive Hill brick, furnished by Harbison-Walker 
Refractories Co., Pittsburgh. As a precaution against 
freezing in winter as a result of the sweating of the 
plates, the dust catcher was lined with 4% in. of first 
quality fire brick. A Feld washer was supplied by 
Bartlett-Hayward Co., Baltimore. It is of the multi- 
stage type and is 16 ft. in diameter. 


Conservation of Water Is Essential 


The only water supply available at this plant is 
from deep wells, and it is therefore necessary to con- 
serve water. To this end two spray ponds and a 
cooling tower are in use. Two water off-take connec- 
tions are made to the gas washer, one at the third and 
one at the fourth tray. These are used to by-pass 
water, which at those stages contains very little solid 
matter and therefore can be drained back directly to 
the cooling ponds. The water or sludge from the first 
and second trays is pumped to a Dorr thickener, which 
is 60 ft. in diameter and designed with two stages. 
The sludge from the thickener is passed through a 
filter press. The water recovered is returned to the 
spray pond, while the remaining cakes are charged 
back into the blast furnace. The thickener has been 
placed high enough so that the overflow water will 
drain by gravity to the smaller spray pond, which 
covers an area of 65 x 115 ft. The larger pond, which 
is divided into three compartments so that any one 
can be drained and cleaned, measures 170 x 420 ft. 

Three stoves, 22 ft. in diameter by 105 ft. high 
and equipped with Steinbart burners, serve the new 
furnace. The lining of the stoves was designed by the 
Freyn Engineering Co., Chicago. A _ self-supporting 
steel stack serving the stoves is 8 ft. in diameter by 
225 ft. high, and a new stack erected at the boiler house 
is 9 ft. in diameter by 200 ft. high. Both stacks are 
lined with 9 in. of second quality fire brick. 

The cast house of the new furnace joins the cast 
house of the old stack, and the floor between the fur- 
naces is served by a 15-ton overhead electric crane. On 
the south side of the cast house, retaining walls have 
been constructed for a standard-gage switch track, 
which extends under the crane. The hot-metal track 
lies along the south side of the two furnaces, and the 
slag track runs along the north side. 

The skip hoist serving the new furnace is provided 
with duplicate control. Operating beneath the stock 
bins is an Atlas scale car, which unloads directly into 
the skip cars. Beneath the coke bin are cataract 
screens, which separate the breeze from the coke as 
it passes from bin to scale car. The breeze is by- 
passed around the scale car track and is unloaded into 
small auxiliary skip-hoist buckets, which unload into 
standard gage cars spotted on a track south of the 
hot-metal track. Coke breeze is not burned by the 
company, but finds a ready market in the vicinity of 
Granite City. 


Spare Parts Castings Made in Iron Molds 


A pig machine is located west of the blast fur- 
naces and is equipped with two strands. With the 
open-top type of ladle which is now in use, it has been 
necessary to rig up an overhead electric hoist, which 
is operated by a 50-hp. motor. Adjacent to the pig 
machine is a foundry, in which are made many of the 
larger castings required about the plant. The engi- 
neers of the company have found that many small 
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parts, such as conveyor wheels and screen disks, wear 
rapidly and require frequent replacement, even when 
cast from special alloys. In order to make the plant 
more self-contained, it was decided to cast all replace- 
ment parts from ordinary gray iron and to produce 
them at such a rate that a fair stock would always 
be on hand. Accordingly, a number of iron molds for 
small parts were made, and these stand on the pig 
house floor where it is convenient for a man to take 
a hand ladle of iron from the stream being poured 
into the pig machine. The inner surface of the molds, 


that is, the portion which comes in contact with the 





The Stock Bins Are Constructed of Steel. 


h They 
will be enclosed by hollow tile walls, which will 
be sprayed on the outer surface with concrete 


molten iron, is given a coat of graphite at definite 
intervals. The molds are not used often enough to 
be damaged by overheating. Work in the foundry is 
scheduled so that replacement parts are made at a 
rate conforming with present requirements. 


Surplus Power Will Be Sold 


Prior to the construction of the new blast furnace, 
the St. Louis Coke & Iron Corporation purchased 
power from the Illinois Light & Power Co. Study 
indicated, however, that it would be more profitable 
to generate power and, in view of the blast furnace 
gas available for firing boilers, to produce surplus 
electrical energy for sale on the open market. Accord- 
ingly, equipment was provided which will generate 
5000 to 7000 kw. in excess of the plant requirements. 
The current is produced at 2300 volts and is stepped 
up to 33,000 volts for delivery to outside consumers. 

In the original boiler house there were seven Heine 
800-hp. water-tube boilers, all fired with blast fur- 
nace gas. The new power program called for three 
additional 800-hp. boilers. These are of the bent tube 
type, manufactured by the Babcock & Wilcox Co., New 
York. Two of the new boilers are fired with coal by 
means of Greene forced-blast, chain-grate stokers, each 
driven by a small steam engine. The stokers were 
furnished by the Combustion Engineering Corporation, 
New York. The remaining new boiler is fired with gas. 
Two of the old boilers and one of the new are fired 
by means of Steinbart burners, using gas withdrawn 
from the top of the main. Five of the old boilers are 
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fired by means of an aspirating type of gas burner. 
It is estimated that the two chain-grate fired boilers 
and the three equipped with Steinbart burners can be 
operated continuously at approximately 200 per cent 
of rating. If one blast furnace is off, the deficiency 
in steam-generating capacity will be made up by oper- 
ating the two stoker-fired boilers. 

Coal is delivered to the boiler plant in railroad cars 
on a track which comes in from the west and termi- 
nates at a concrete pit located opposite the firing aisle 
of the boiler room outside of the power plant building. 
Ashes are conveyed from the stoker hoppers and 
dumped into the pit, which is below the level of the 
power house basement floor. Extending over the pit 
and for several car lengths over the switch track is 
a Harnischfeger Corporation monorail system, from 
which is suspended a bucket. From cars spotted on 
the switch, coal is removed by the monorail bucket 
and placed in overhead bunkers at the boilers. The 
hoist bucket is also used to remove ashes from the 
pit oe unload them into cars spotted on the switch 
track. 

New equipment in the generator room of the power 
house includes three single-stage centrifugal pumps, 
each rated at 4,000,000 gal. per day and driven by 
means of turbines, furnished by the Terry Steam Tur- 
bine Co., Hartford, Conn. The pumps, one of which 


is held as a spare, pump water from the base of the 
cooling tower and deliver it to the furnaces and stoves, 
from which it drains by gravity to a well near the 
tower. 


Formerly the tower carried the entire load 





Each of the Three Stoves Is 22 Ft. in Diameter 
by 105 Ft. High. The furnace is 92 ft. high 


of the plant insofar as cooling water was concerned, 
that is, it supplied water to the old furnace and to the 
condenser on one blowing engine. With the addition 
of cooling ponds, the tower now supplies only that 
water which is required for cooling the furnace boshes 
and the stoves. As a result, the load has been reduced 
to such an extent that it is no longer necessary to 
operate fans to provide forced air circulation through 
the cooling tower. 

The old blowing units, one of which was retained 
aS a spare, were manufactured by the Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., New York, and each had a capacity of 42,000 
cu. ft. of air, at 18 lb. pressure. The new blower is 
of the centrifugal condensing type, also built by the 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., and has a rating of 55,000 cu. ft. 
of air at 18 lb. pressure. 

Two turbo-generator units 


have been installed. 
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Each is rated at 5000 kw. at 80 per cent power factor, 
23,000 volts, 60 cycles, three phases and 3600 r.p.m. 
The main switchboard and gear were manufactured 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and the oil switches are operated by means 
of a wet battery system. These switches are located 
in a separate fireproof buildimg and are all mounted 
in cells. The bus system throughout the plant is in 
duplicate, so that shut-downs as a result of the fail- 
ure of any part of the system may be avoided. Two 
duplex-driven exciters have been provided. The motors 
and generators were manufactured by the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, and the turbines were 
furnished by the Terry Steam Turbine Co. Either one 
of the turbo-generators will carry the full load of the 
plant, the other being held as a spare. It is planned 
that these units will ordinarily be started from the 
steam side, but it is believed that economies will result 
if, as soon as the main generating unit is started, cur- 
rent be taken from it to drive the exciter by the at- 
tached motor. A 35-ton overhead electric crane, built 
by the Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mfg. Corporation, 
Milwaukee, has been installed in the power house. A 
gypsum tile roof has been placed over the electrical 
equipment to prevent damage from the drippage of 
roof condensation. 

The turbine equipment on the generators and blow- 
ers is operated condensing, each unit being served by 
an Ingersoll-Rand Co. barometric condenser. The 
water for cooling purposes is pumped from deep wells 
to the spray ponds and from them to the condensers. 

Pumping equipment for the cooling water is located 
in a separate house adjacent to the larger pond. It 
consists of five Allis-Chalmers motor-driven centrif- 
ugal pumps, each rated at 20,000,000 gal. per day 
and so arranged that two operate on the hot side and 
two on the cold side. The fifth pump is piped so that 
it can work either on the hot side, pumping water to 
the spray nozzles, or on the cold side, picking up water 
from the pond and delivering it to the condensers. In 
addition to these units are two Allis-Chalmers centrif- 
ugal pumps, driven by Terry turbines, which are so 
piped that they can work either on the hot or the cold 
side. The steam-driven units were provided to permit 
operation of the condensers in the absence of electric 
power. 


Completes Expanded Metal and 
Metal Lath Plant 


The Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies, a 
subsidiary of the Wheeling Steel Corporation, at Beech 
Bottom, W. Va., and devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of expanded metal and metal lath, has com- 
pleted fireproof buildings containing some 100,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space, with the entire area served by over- 
head traveling cranes. A spur track of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has been run into the plant and pro- 
vision has been made for loading 10 cars at one time 
entirely under cover. 

The plant adjoins the Beech Bottom works of the 
parent company, where the sheets for metal lath are 
rolled. The sheets move directly from the mills to the 
lath machines, and subsequent operations of painting, 
bundling, stacking and loading into cars are by me- 
chanical means. Plates, the raw material for expanded 
metal reinforcements, are rolled at the Steubenville 
works of the Wheeling Steel Corporation and the haul 
to Beech Bottom is a matter of only 15 miles. 

Locating the fabricating plant so much closer to 
the sources of raw material than when the manufactur- 
ing was done at Rankin, Pa., effects considerable sav- 
ing in freight charges, but the primary purpose in the 
removal of the plant was the need of additional space 
for larger production. In the new plant are expanded 
metal presses which can cut plates of a thickness of 
5/16 in., while other new equipment makes possible the 
making of expanded metal sheets up to 16 ft. long. 

The Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies has 
been in existence for 25 years. It is believed that en- 
gineers of the organization wrote the first books pub- 
lished in the United States on reinforced concrete. 











Monotony in Repetitive Operations 


Unnecessary Fatigue in Routine Productive Jobs May Be Avoided by 
Scientific Study of the Human Elements Involved 


BY LILLIAN M. GILBRETH* 


HE increase of monotony in industry has kept pace 

with the increase in the use of machines and power. 
With this has come the feeling in some quarters that 
as the materials element is developed, the human ele- 
ment will be neglected. And the introduction of scien- 
tific management, of motion study, and of standard 
methods of work has raised the fear that the effect 
of all this standardization will be to make industry 
more monotonous and add to the fatigue of work. The 
casual visitor to industry who sees men and women 
who have performed the same work over and over for 
months and years is apt to be convinced that most 
employees in routine productive jobs have work that is 
monotonous to them. 

Those best acquainted with industry, on the other 
hand, are least convinced that monotony is a serious 
problem. It is not uncommon to have such a person 
agree with the European investigator who, after look- 
ing for a year for a monotonous job, claimed that his 
was the only one he had found because everyone he 
questioned had invariably replied, “This work is not 
monotonous to me.” 

Just as those who set to work to standardize meth- 
ods consider the work and the surroundings, equip- 
ment, and tools, so we may consider these in relation 
to possible monotony. So far as our industrial investi- 
gations go, no work has been found that is monotonous 
to everyone. There are fundamental likenesses in the 
demand for rhythm, habit, and automaticity that make 
a certain amount of monotony or sameness universally 
attractive. It is usual and normal to enjoy a well- 
established habit sequence, especially if it results in a 
successful outcome. There are those who demand ex- 
ceptionally little of these likenesses, and for them many 
more jobs are monotonous than they are to others. 
The differences in individuals make different demands 
on any type of work in order that it shall be satisfying. 
What is monotony to one is interesting and satisfying 
to another. This only means that there exists some- 
where among the unhandicapped or handicapped a type 
that finds any job attractive. 


Industry Not Making More Morons 


The real danger lies not in the monotony of the job 
but in the fact that while attractive to the person who 
likes it, it may not be beneficial for him. A worker at 
a machine demanding little attention, for example, is 
usually fond of day dreaming, and may like the job 
because it gives him time for these reveries. Yet these 
may be what Dr. Mayo calls “pessimistic reveries,” and 
so be bad for him. The same job, however, might be 
good for an excitable person who needs a cértain 
amount of routine to quiet his nerves. And to certain 
types of the mentally afflicted, it might not only prove 
a satisfaction but a remedy. 

It is not true that industry will make more morons. 
It is true that industry can increasingly utilize more 
morons and give them satisfaction and happiness. 

Monotony is very closely related to fatigue. Here 
again, certain fundamental likenesses make a certain 
degree of monotony restful to most of us. But indi- 
vidual differences have also an important part in this. 
Other things being equal, a monotonous job should 
create less physical fatigue than a varied one, because 
it lends itself more readily to efficient work habits. 

Psychological fatigue caused through worry, fric- 
tion, clutter, pressure, isolation, lack of appreciation, 
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and kindred conditions must also be taken into account 
when considering monotony. To a person inclined to 
worry, the monotonous job often offers an opportunity 
for indulging in worry. This may or may not be bad 
for him. Some types of people suppress their worries 
with results which prove in the end even more harmful. 
Because a monotonous job leaves more time free, it 
might be expected to provide more opportunities for 
friction among the workers. On the other hand, it 
might soothe certain types and thus make friction less 
likely. Many types of people can be surrounded by 
clutter while working, but the possibility of fatigue 
caused by clutter can be eliminated from the monot- 
onous job more easily because arrangements can be 
made to prevent any unnecessary confusion of materials 
or output. Normally, the worker on a monotonous job 
is also subjected to less pressure since the flow of his 
work can be controlled and the outcome predicted. In 
some instances, the monotonous job must be carried 
on in a greater degree of isolation than a varied job, 
but if a contrasting type of rest period is provided, 
most of the fatigue can be eliminated. Workers on 
this type of job suffer also, perhaps, from the lack of 
appreciation of the value of their work. 


Improvement of Working Place Lessens Fatigue 


The effects on the worker of his surroundings, equip- 
ment, and tools are often confused, it was found after 
an investigation, with the effects of the work itself. 
Lack of ventilation, chairs, and rest periods, lack of 
opportunity to see one’s work accumulate, poor lighting, 
ineffective tools which require tiring and uninteresting 
motions are typical examples of factors that make 
work unsatisfying and depressing to the workers. One 
has only to observe them at occupations that impress 
him as monotonous to see how often the improvement 
of the work place, the tools, or the method will eliminate 
the bad effects. Nothing that is interesting is monot- 
onous. We lose interest when the results we want 
to attain lose their importance to us because we are 
hindered in some way from getting them. The prob- 
lem of industry is not to eliminate monotony directly, 
but rather to add interest which will of itself eliminate 
undesirable monotony. 

Our findings would seem to prove then, that no job 
is monotonous to everyone. This implies a need for 
job analysis and personality analysis through which 
each worker may be fitted into the job that is most 
interesting and satisfying to him. It implies also the 
application to work of motion study, skill study, and 
fatigue study, and the finding of the one best way of 
performing each operation. This one best way requires 
two things—first, formulating the ideal method if one 
could have the best workers, surroundings, equipment, 
and tools; second, finding the best available method 
with the available workers, surroundings, equipment, 
and tools. When we know what a job demands of 
physical, intellectual and emotional qualities, and what 
the workers offer of these, the major part of the evils 
of monotonous work will disappear. We must study 
to find not only what the worker can do, but what he 
likes to do, and for this the services of the engineer, 
psychologist, and psychiatrist are necessary. 

The elimination of waste demands the use of power, 
machines, and standardized work methods, but the scien- 
tific study of the human element involved in industry 
if made in connection with these, will not only prevent 
the increase of the evil effects of monotony, but will 
insure the decrease and elimination of unnecessary 
fatigue. 
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Automatic Control for Precipitation 


Cleaning of Furnace Gases by Cottrell Method Subjected 
to Electrical Timing Devices 


BY DR. P. B. HARWOOD* 


N the commercial production of combustible gases 
certain impurities, always formed, are carried from 
the combustion chamber with the gas as finely divided 
dust, or particles, present as a vapor when the gas is 
hot and condensing when it is cool. These impurities 
include dust, ash, cinders and various tars, oils and 
ammonia. If not removed before the gas is burned, 
they will choke up the burners and valves and settle 
out in flues and pipes, necessitating frequent cleaning. 
There is a further advantage in removing the impuri- 
ties, as some of them will yield valuable by-products. 
It is good practice to remove the dust, ash and 
cinder particles while the gas is hot and the tar and 
oil contents still in vapor form. The latter impurities 
are then removed separately, after the gas has cooled. 
In this way the tar content is free from dust and dirt 
when removed and the recovery of the by-products is 
made simpler. After these cleaning processes have 
taken place, ammonia and other volatile contents are 
removed by chemical treatments. 

Equipment described in this article is being used to 
remove dust, ash and cinder particles from the hot gas 
in the first stage of cleaning. The apparatus used to 
remove tar and oil in. the second stage of cleaning 
is similar. 

In the diagrammatic sketch of the precipitator, the 
gas enters at the inlet through valve G, passing through 
vertical pipes on the inside of the precipitator and then 
through the outlet. In the center of each pipe is a 
wire or chain, electrically insulated from the rest of the 
apparatus, and maintained at a potential of from 35,000 


Norse :—Several articles on the subject of dry cleaning of 
blast furnace and other gases have appeared from time to 
time in THe IRoN AcE. Among them may be mentioned two 
cn the Cottrell electrical precipitation process—page 422, Feb. 
7, 1924, and page 502, Aug. 28, 1924. Other articles, page 
1111, Oct. 25, 1923; page 230, Jan. 17, 1924; and page 1563, 
May 29, 1924, deal with other methods.—THBE EDITOR. 


*Engineering Department, Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee. 


In the 





to 50,000 volts. The current used is unidirectional, 
that is, it is an intermittent direct current obtained by 
transforming a low-voltage alternating current to a 
high voltage and then rectifying it to a unidirectional 
current by means of a mechanical rectifier. The pipes 
themselves are grounded. 

The high voltage produces a strong electrostatic 
field between the chain and the pipe and causes corona 
discharges between them. As the gas passes through 
this field it becomes ionized; the suspended particles 
are repelled from the chain and precipitated upon the 
grounded pipe. The gas and electricity are periodically 
shut off and the dust is shaken down into the dust bin 
below. 

The volume of gas which may be cleaned by one 
unit is limited by the size of the pipe and the degree of 
cleaning desired. Gas velocity and gas content also 
enter as factors. The frequency of the periods during 
which the gas is off and the pipes are shaken depends 
on the volume of gas cleaned and on the gas content, 

The automatic electrical equipment described was 
designed to control a battery of 24 units. Each unit 
has a gas inlet valve (G), a high-tension switch (HT) 
controlling the high-voltage electric supply, and two 
rapping or hammering devices to shake down the pre- 
cipitated dust. Each valve, switch and hammer is 
operated by air pressure turned on and off by electricat 
solenoids. For instance, if it is desired to close a gas 
valve, current is applied to the gas solenoid controlling 
it. The solenoid operates a plunger which turns on the 
air, and the air pressure closes the valve. 

Shaking periods are controlled by a master timing 
drum, motor driven, which runs continuously. In one 
revolution of this drum each of the 24-unit cleaners is 
shaken out once. Since the number of cleanings re- 
quired per hour will vary with the volume of gas 
cleaned, speed control is provided for the small motor 
which drives the master drum. A two-to-one reduction 


At Left Are Drum Details on the Motor-Driven 
Timing Device for the Gas Cleaning Precipitator. 
view below, this drum, with its cover in 
place, appears at left 
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in speed by resistance is provided and also a two-to-one 
reduction by gear shift, so that the master drum may 
be driven at any speed from one to four revolutions 
per hour. 

This means that each unit cleaner may be shaken 
out any desired number of times, from once per hour 
to four times per hour. Each of the 24 cam-operated 
switches of the master drum controls a motor-driven 
timing device on one of the cleaner units. These unit 
timers each consist of a motor-driven camshaft which 
makes one revolution in 20 seconds. The cams operate 
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General Arrange- 
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chains are shown 
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switches which make circuits to perform the following 
functions: 


. Close gas valve. 

Open high-voltage switch. 
. Operate rappers 15 times. 
. Stop rappers. 

Close high-voltage switch. 
6. Open gas valve. 


Ol wm Co Doe 


The rapper solenoids are controlled through a relay, 
and knife switches are provided so that either one or 
both of them may be used. A push button is provided 
for emergency operation of any unit. The master drum 
is started by closing the knife switch and the speed is 
adjusted by turning the rheostat to the desired point. 

When the drum has made 1/24 of a revolution, the 
first cam-operated contact closes, starting up the first 
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unit timing drum. As the unit drum revolves, contact 
No. 1 closes. This operates the gas valve, and also 
serves to provide a maintaining circuit for itself, to 
insure that it will complete its cycle after the master 
contact opens. The next thing which occurs is the 
opening of contact No. 3, which opens the high-voltage 
switch and cuts off the electricity from the precipitator. 
After this has been opened contact No. 2 closes, making 
a circuit for the relay which controls the rapping de- 
vices. 

Contact No. 4 is a separate switch geared to the 
camshaft in the ratio of 20 to 1, so that it opens and 
closes 20 times in one revolution of the unit timer. 
Each time that contact No. 4 operates, the rapping 
devices make one stroke. After 15 strokes contact No. 
2 opens, cutting off the rappers. Then contact No. 3 
closes, closing the high-voltage switch. Immediately 
afterward contact No. 1 opens, closing the gas valve 
and at the same time stopping the pilot motor. The 
contacts of the master timer must have opened before 
the unit timer completes its cycle. 

After the first precipitator unit has been cleaned 
out the master drum makes contact to the unit timer 
of the second precipitator, and it in turn is shut down 
and cleaned out. After this the third unit is taken 
care of and so on until the whole battery has been 
cleaned, after which the timer starts in again with the 
first unit. 

The master drum is entirely inclosed, as is the gear- 
ing, which reduces the speed from 1800 r.p.m. on the 
motor to one revolution per hour on the drum. The 
cam-operated switches of the master drum, the rheo- 
stat for varying the speed of the master timer, the 
relay for handling the rapping solenoids and the emer- 
gency push button for the unit timers are all clearly 
shown on the photographs. 

When this automatic equipment is installed it is 
only necessary to close the knife switch, and the auto- 
matic controller takes care of all the rest. The various 
units are stopped, cleaned out, started up again, one 
after the other at the desired interval, without atten- 
tion from an operator. The results are better than 
could be obtained by an operator, because the periods 
are always the same, the sequence of operation of the 
valves is always right, and the precipitators are shut 
down for the minimum time required for proper clean- 
ing. The controller never neglects to shut down the 
equipment at the proper time, which makes for the 
best operating condition. Neither does it ever get 
mixed up in the sequence of its operations, which fact 
increases the safety of the process. 


Tractor equipped 
with special metal 
tripod for handling 
heavy pieces of 
shafting and other 
material 
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General View (Left) Shows Brick Wall Samples Awaiting Test.in Machine in Background. 
test is shown at right, details of the-sma@hine being visibie 


MASSIVE TESTING MACHINE 


Bureau of Standards Unit Can Apply a Load of 
5000 Tons on Specimen 


A crushing force equal to the weight of 50 loaded 
coal cars of 100 tons each.can be exerted by the testing 
machine, said to be the largest in the world, now in- 
stalled at the Bureau of Standards in Washington. 
This machine has been in use for several years at the 
branch laboratory in Pittsburgh and has recently been 
moved to the main laboratory in Washington. 

The machine has been re-erected and adjusted. 
During the past year it was used for testing specimens 
for the towers of the Delaware River Bridge, recently 
completed at Philadelphia, and for work on the re- 
mainder of 72 steel columns which were being tested at 
Pittsburgh. It has recently completed tests on 45 
sample brick walls with different kinds of mortar and 
different ways of laying the bricks used in their con- 
struction. The tests are made by the bureau’s engi- 
neering mechanics section, of which H. L. Whittemore 
is chief. 

The machine has two massive heads, one set in a 
concrete foundation beneath the laboratory floor; the 
other is supported on four steel screws, each over 12 
in. in diameter and two stories high. The upper head 
may be set at any desired height by turning the nuts 
on the screws by means of an electric motor. 


How the Tests Are Made 


A specimen to be tested is placed in the machine 
by an electric crane capable of lifting 20 tons. The 
upper head is brought down until it rests upon the 
specimen and the load is applied by a huge hydraulic 
jack built into the lower head. The piston of the jack, 
on which the specimen rests, is lifted by oil forced into 
the cylinder under a pressure of 5000 lb. per sq. in., 
by a motor-driven pump. 

Measurements are usually made of the shortening 
of the column under load. When it is crushed the 
broken pieces are studied to find the reasons for the 
failure and the method for making stronger columns. 

Long columns are the most difficult of all engineer- 
ing structures to design. No reliable means has yet 
been worked out for calculating their strength in ad- 
vance from the unit strength of the material. With 
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A sample under 





a column in compression the strength depends much 
more on the shape and size of the part than it does 
on the amount of material in it. 


Connecting Experiment With Design 


Hence the only way to be sure the column is strong 
enough is to test the full size in a testing machine 
such as the bureau has. Such tests result in a great 
saving of money. Once a column has been tested all 
columns of the same size-and type built thereafter can 
be loaded to their safe working load without fear that 
they will fail. 

It is believed that, by careful experimental work, a 
method of design can be found which will allow the 
strength of steel columns for bridges and buildings to 
be calculated before they are built. This should make 
possible safer and at the same time cheaper structures. 
A thorough investigation of this important problem, it 
is pointed out, can be made only by cooperation between 
the engineers and architects designing buildings and 
trained investigators such as those at the Bureau of 
Standards. 


Boston Steel Treaters Visit Fore River 
Shipyard 


The Boston chapter of the American Society for 
Steel Treating was the guest of the Fore River Works 
of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Ltd., 
Quincy, Mass., on Friday, Nov. 5. There was a plant 
visitation during the early part of the afternoon under 
the general direction of Walter J. Kunkel, Boston 
chapter program committee, and Edward B. Ashworth, 
superintendent forging department Fore River Works. 
George A. Richardson, manager of technical publicity, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., gave an address on steel and steel 
products illustrated by motion pictures. At dinner 
Capt. Louis Shane, U. S. N., in charge of naval con- 
struction at the Quincy plant gave an address on non- 
ferrous metals. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has denied 
the application of railroads to establish a rate of 
$1.10 per 100 lb. on wire rope from points in southern 
Pacific Coast territory to points East without observ- 
ing the long-and-short-haul provision of the interstate 
commerce act. 
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Traveling Wheel Surface Grinder with 
220-In. Magnetic Chuck 


A grinding machine of the traveling wheel type, 
equipped with a 220-in. magnetic chuck and installed 
at the plant of the Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. The machine was built by the Hanchett Swage 
Works, the products of which are marketed by the 
Machinery Co. of America, Big Rapids, Mich. The 
magnetic chuck was supplied by the O. S. Walker Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

The machine is intended for grinding locomotive 
guide bars, shear blades and for general surfacing, 
face or edge grinding and similar work. It is regu- 
larly furnished in a variety of sizes from 84 in. to 
220 in. and larger, the width of grind ranging up to 
approximately 12 in. 

Compactness is an advantage claimed by the manu- 
facturer for this type of grinder, the machine being 


grinding wheel is of segmental type. 


required to be only slightly longer than the work to 
be ground. The 220-in. machine requires operating 
floor space of only 25 ft. 8 in. by 6 ft. 6 in., the 
actual length of the machine being 23 ft. The com- 
paratively short length of this type of machine is 
also stressed as permitting of massive type of con- 
struction and accurate grinding is said to be secured 
where the work to be surfaced is held stationary and 
the grinding done by traversing the wheel. Saving 
in power required for operation, due to the com- 
paratively short length of the grinding wheel car- 
riage is also claimed. In the 220-in. unit shown, the 
wheel carriage is between 5 and 6 ft. long. 

The traveling grinding wheel carriage is driven 
through a gear train of cut steel gears, which to- 
gether with the bed ways, are lubricated automatically 
from an oil reservoir in the traveling carriage. <A 
pump is not necessary for this lubricating system. 
The grinding wheel arbor is 4 in. in diameter, and is 
equipped with radial thrust ball bearings. It is driven 
by means of motor and silent chain. The traveling 
carriage may be traversed by hand or power and may 
be controlled both from the front and rear of the 
machine. 

Either 24-in. or 30-in. grinding wheels, made up 
of abrasive segments, are employed on the machine. 
These segments are adjustable for wear and may be 
conveniently removed and renewed. A _ permanent 
wheel truing device on the upper wheel guard permits 
of truing the wheel. while grinding. The wheel may 
be fed to the work either by hand or power, and either 
from the front or rear of the machine. Automatic 
feed control, adjustable as desired, is also provided. 
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The Work Is Held Stationary and the Grinding Wheel Travels. 
The machine may be controlled from either front or rear 
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Refractory Oxides for Lining Electric 
Furnaces 


Refractory oxides available commercially in the 
electrically sintered condition have been examined by 
the United States Bureau of Standards with reference 
to their suitability for use in melting pure iron and 
pure nickel in electric furnaces. 

Most of the commercial electrically sintered mag- 
nesia introduces sulphur into pure iron or nickel melts. 
Commercial fused zirconia and alumina contaminate 
the melts with silicon. A pure grade of zirconium sili- 
cate does not introduce silicon into low carbon melts of 
iron or nickel but is very liable to introduce a consid- 
erable amount of phosphorus. The most suitable re- 
fractory was found in the tests to be a chemically pure 
grade of magnesia, calcined at 1600 deg. C., and bonded 
for the preparation of crucibles with alcohol and shel- 
lac, or with a solution of magnesium chloride. 

For melting pure platinum and platinum-rhodium 




























A 220-in. magnetic chuck is employed. The 


alloys in high frequency induction furnaces, commer- 
cial electrically sintered zirconia was found to be sat- 
isfactory. This material is purified by an acid wash- 
ing to remove iron, and by roasting to remove carbides 
and carbon. It is then prepared as a “slip” for casting 
crucibles in plaster molds. The cast zirconia crucibles 
fired at 1700 to 1800 deg. C. are suitable for melting 
platinum, melting point 1750 deg. C., rhodium, melting 
point 1950 deg. C., and many platinum metal alloys. 


Arc Welding Versus Riveting 


The results of a series of tests to determine whether 
a structural strength can be obtained from arc welding 
steel joints together equal to that obtained from rivet- 
ing them, have been published in a booklet, entitled, 
“The Are Welding of Structural Steel,” by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
which conducted the experiments. Twenty-one tests 
for strength are detailed in addition to special experi- 
ments for fatigue and shock resistance. The general 
conclusions were that continuity of lines can be ob- 
tained in arc welded construction, and that welding 
makes it possible to develop joints to full and equal 
strength. The booklet contains 32 pages with numer- 
ous illustrations of the tests. 


October shipments of rolled steel by the Trumbull 
Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, from its plants at Warren 
and Leavittsburg, totaled 45,327 tons, establishing 4 
new monthly record. 
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Medium-Duty Bending Rolls Arranged 
for Power Elevation of Top Roll 


Power elevation of the top roll is a feature of the 
medium-duty bending roll here shown, which is being 
marketed by Wickes Brothers, Saginaw, Mich. Ad- 
justment of the top roll of a machine of this capacity 
by power instead of by means of a hand-operated de- 
vice as heretofore, is stressed as permitting the saving 
of considerable time. The machine is similar to the 
company’s heavy-duty bending roll. 

The machine has capacity for rolling ™% in. by 
6 ft. mild steel plate to a 24 in. diameter circle. It 
measures 6 ft. 2 in. between housings, and has a top 
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Power for the Upper 
Roll Raising and Low- 
ering Device Is Taken 
from the Main Drive 
Shaft Through Chain 
and Friction Clutch 


roll 6 in. in diameter with balance bar and knock- 
down end housing for the removal of plates rolled to 
complete circles. The bottom rolls are 5% in. in 
diameter. The main drive is from 7%-hp. bending-roll 
type of motor, and the power for raising and lowering 
device is taken from the main drive shaft by means 
of a chain and friction disk clutch. Clutches are pro- 
vided so that either end of the top roll may be raised 
or lowered independently of the other end for the 
rolling of plates to conical sections. The frame of the 
machine is of heavy structural steel channels which 
rest on a concrete foundation, with foundation bolts 
running through the frame and through the concrete 
foundation. All gears are cut from the solid. 





Motor-Driven Air Compressor Controlled 
Automatically 


Automatic control is a feature of the synchronous 
motor-driven air compressor here illustrated, which 
was demonstrated in operation at the 
exposition held in connection with the 
convention of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association in Detroit, Sept. 27- 
Oct. 1. The machine, a product of the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Cor- 
poration, New York, supplied air for 
molding machines and other air- 
operated equipment at the exposition. 

The synchronous motor driving 
the compressor is direct-connected on 
the compressor crankshaft and is pro- 
vided with an exciter belted from the 
compressor shaft. A push-button con- 
trolled starting panel permits the unit 
to be started by merely pressing a 
button, the motor field being “thrown 
in” automatically at the proper time. 
The machine is provided with auto- 
matic initial unloading, causing the 
load on the compressor to be auto- 
matically relieved when starting and 
thrown on automatically when the 
motor reaches synchronous speed. 

The compressor is 15 in. by 9% 
in. by 12-in. duplex, two-stage, 
equipped with Worthington feather 
valves and five-step variable capacity 
control. By means of the latter 
feature the capacity of the compres- 
sor is regulated in increments or steps of 25 per cent 
of full rated capacity. This permits varying demands 
for air to be met without severe fluctuations of the 
load on the power plant and lines, helping to maintain 
good voltage regulation within the plant. The com- 
pressor is driven by a 105-hp. motor. The displacement 
of the machine is 625 cu. ft. operating at 275 r.p.m. 


Curves of the loads which open steel flooring can 
sustain have been compiled in convenient form by the 
Irving Iron Works Co., Long Island City, N. Y. The 
chart is printed on a 5 x 8-in. card. The amount of 
deflection in terms of live loads and span of grating 
is also given. 


Control. 


Report on Sharing Profits with Em- 
ployees Issued 


From the profit sharing plans now in effect in the 
United States and Canada, the Policyholders’ Service 
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The Compressor Is Equipped With a Five-Step Variable Capacity 


A new solenoid operated pilot valve is a feature 


Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, has drawn the best practices 
and has worked them into report No. 91, “Sharing 
Profits with Employees.” Profit sharing, according to 
the report, may take one of three forms: (1) A certain 
percentage of the net profits after dividends are met, 
divided among all eligible employees; (2) a percentage 
of net profits in addition to regular dividends, divided 
among all eligible employees who are purchasing or 
have purchased the company’s stock; (3) a percentage 
of net profits after dividends are met, divided among 
all eligible employees participating in a company sav- 
ings fund. Copies of the report may be secured from 
the Policyholders’ Service Bureau. 
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Equips Power Presses with Individual 
Motor Drive 


The Federal Press Co., Elkhart, Ind., is marketing 
its line of open-back inclinable power presses, both 
flywheel and geared types, equipped with individual 


The Length of Belt Remains Constant Whether 
the Press Is Used in Upright Position or Re- 
clined at an Angle 


motor drive as shown 
graphic reproduction. 

The motor bracket is attached to the back of the 
uprights as shown, and is designed to take any stand- 
ard make of motor. The drive from the motor to the 
flywheel is through a leather belt. The arrangement 
is such that the length of the belt remains constant 
regardless of whether the press is operated in the 
usual upright position or reclined at any angle up 
to the maximum, 40 deg. Since the motor-supporting 
bracket is adjustable, the motor sits level even when 
the press is in an inclined position. The press itself 
is available in five sizes. 


in the accompanying photo- 


Portable Hand Saw Equipped with Auto- 
matic Saw Guard 


The provision of a telescoping saw guard is an 
outstanding feature of a portable electric hand saw 


The Telescoping Guard Completely Incloses the 
Blade. It opens automatically when the saw is 
pushed into the material 


known as the Alta, which is being placed on the mar- 
ket by the Wappat Gear Works, Pittsburgh. The saw 
guard, which completely incloses the blade, opens auto- 
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matically when the saw is pushed into the material 
to be cut, and closes automatically when the cut is 
completed. 

The machine is intended for use in industrial plants 
and in construction work where lumber is to be sawed. 
It is designed to cross cut and rip material up to 
3 in. thick. The motor is of universal type which 
operates on either direct or alternating current. 
Tapered roller bearings and worm gear drive are in- 
corporated to assure maximum power at the saw 
blade and minimize vibration. 

A wide carrying shoe supports the fool and pre- 
vents tipping, and is said to limit the operator’s effort 
to merely guiding the saw. Air from the motor 
ventilating fan is directed to the front of the saw 
to remove the sawdust, keeping the path of the saw 
clear and facilitating cutting to a line. The shoe 
is adjustable so that the saw may be set for various 
depths of cut. 

The tool weighs 31 lb. The weight and wide shoe 
are emphasized as overcoming the gyroscopic effect of 
the high-speed biade, thereby holding the tool steady 
and true to its proper course. 


Power Unit for Operating Large Valves 
and Other Equipment 


A power unit intended for use as the prime mover 
or for standby purposes in the operation of movable 
bridges, lock gates, large valves and other machinery, 
has been brought out by the Earle Gear & Machine 
Co., 4707 Stenton Avenue, Philadelphia. The unit is 
available in a variety of sizes ranging from 15 to 
100-hp. 

A standard make of gasoline engine, with radiator, 
magneto, starter, and generator, storage battery, disk 
clutch, etc., is employed. The gear box is of the com- 


Gasoline Powered Unit for Operation of Movable 
Bridges or Large Valves 


pany’s manufacture and provides for either one or 
two reversible power take-offs at right angles to the 
unit, and on either side of the box, or for one or two 
reversible power take-offs at the rear of and parallel 
to the engine crankshaft. A brake is provided when 
required to facilitate accurate handling of the ma- 
chinery wedges or signals. The gear box housing is 
made of close grained iron and bearings are of anti- 
friction metal. A!'l gears are of forged alloy steel and 
have cut teeth. The unit is mounted on a structural 
steel frame, is compact and dust tight. The weight 
of the unit ranges from 2000 to 3509 Ib. 


The savings which standardization offers to Amer- 
ican industry will be shown by the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee in an exhibit at the 
fifth national exposition of power and mechanical en- 
gineering to be held in the Grand Central Palace, New 
York, Dec. 6-11. Under its procedure 200 projects are 
under way with the cooperation of 350 national tech- 
nical societies, trade organizations and government de- 
partments. 





Coal Strike Settlement Expected 


More German Mergers Planned—French Tin Plate Mills Organize “Arbed” to Make 
Tin Plate—French Exports to United States Small 


(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Nov. 8. 


ROSPECTS for an early settlement of the coal 

strike are more promising and if the collieries re- 
sume this week, blast furnaces should be in operation 
by the end of the year. The Cleveland pig iron price 
is expected to remain at the present high level for sev- 
eral weeks. Meanwhile, demand is strong but supplies 
are almost unobtainable. Hematite iron is scarce with 
only a few small tonnages of offgrade material avail- 
able. Foreign ore continues quiet. 

Finished steel demand is strong, especially for ship- 
building and engineering materials, and several sub- 
stantial orders are pending. Works are generally 
heavily booked on plates and shapes. 

Continental purchasing by British users of semi- 
finished steel continues, but few tonnages are available 
for delivery before the end of the year. Finished steel 


MORE STEEL CARTEL MEMBERS 


Central Europe Expected to Join—German Car 
and Locomotive Builders Plan Mergers 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Oct. 20.—Completion of the In- 
ternational Steel Cartel by the admission of the smaller 
central European steel producing countries, seems to 
be only a matter of time. If the new member’s quota 
is based on its production in the first half of 1926, ad- 
mission requires only a* majority vote of the cartel 
general assembly, but a unanimous vote is necessary 
if admission is based on the production in any other 
period. No difficulty is expected to the entry of Aus- 
tria, in which the principal producer is the Alpine 
Montan A. G., allied with the German industry through 
the Rhine-Elbe Union and Polish competition in Czecho- 
slovakia is expected to bring the latter into the cartel. 
Hungary is also expected to join with the others, but 


tunes ‘ suena 


prices of Continental mills are somewhat irregular, 
depending upon the position of individual works. High 
prices are being obtained for prompt shipment. 

Tin plate is quieter and values are somewhat easier, 
although makers generally are not anxious to sell be- 
cause of the fuel and steel situation. Prompt tin plate 
is quoted at 25s. to 25s. 6d. per base box, with first 
quarter delivery bringing 23s. 6d. to 24s. per base box, 
f.o.b. works port. 

French tin plate manufacturers are forming a sell- 
ing syndicate to be known as the Chambre Syndicale 
des Forges Productrices de Fer Blane. The Acieries 
Reunies de Burbach-Eich-Dudelange is reported con- 
templating entering into the production of. tin plate. 

Galvanized sheet prices are strong and demand is 
good, but makers are not anxious to sell for first 
quarter. Nearly all are sold up to the end of December. 
Black sheets continue unchanged in price and quiet. 


the entry of Poland offers some difficulty, as the Polish 
steel industry, unlike the Austrian and Czechoslovakian 
mills, has not regained its pre-war level of output. 
Italy has not yet shown a desire to join the cartel, 
and although Sweden has been invited, the Swedish 
mills consider that their exports of high quality steel 
can in no way be controlled by the cartel and are in- 
clined to delay joining with other European mills. 

The cartel agreement contains a provision protecting 
members against competition from European countries 
which do not join. By this provision a member is per- 
mitted to withdraw if the proportion of the cartel’s 
production in the steel output of all Europe shows 
more than a 5 per cent decline from the first quarter 
of 1926. This clause was inserted because of the 
possibility that one or more countries not joining the 
cartel might be able to materially undersell the cartel 
members. 

Confidence in the iron and steel market caused by 
establishment of the International Steel Cartel con- 
tinues with steel securities advancing rapidly in Berlin, 


British and Continental European prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ 
works, with American equivalent figured at $4.86 per £ as follows: 





Durham coke, f.o.b.. £3 Os. $14.58 
Bilbao Rubio oret.. 1 0 4.86 
Cleveland No. 1 fdy. 

| CORP ve waswes 6 5 30.38 
Cleveland No. 3 fdy. 6 0 29.16 
Cleveland No. 4 fdy. 5 19 28.92 
Cleveland No. 4 forge 5 18% 28.80 
Cleveland basic 

RAR rere 3 15 to£3 15%s. 18.23 to $18.35 
East Coast mixed... 4 10 21.87 
East Coast hematite 4 8 21.38 
Rails, 60 Ib. and up 7 15 to 8 0 37.66 to 38.88 
ERS es 7 10 to 8 15 36.45 to 40.10 
Ferromanganese ... 15 0 72.90 
*Ferromanganese .. 14 0 68.04 
Sheet and tin plate 

Dara, Weigh ..+-. 6 15 to 7 10 32.81 to 36.45 
Tin plates, base box. 1 3% to 1 5% 5.71 to 6.20 
Black sheets, Japa- 

nese specifications 15 5 to15 15 74.12 to 76.55 

C. per Lb. 

eee 7 15 to 8 5 1.68 to 1.79 
Boiler plates ...... 10 11 2.28 
WOON: ee tee eS . oa to 8 15 1.79 to 1.89 
CRANE: sack dan 0 7 10 to 8 0 1.62 to 1.73 
ION ou ca aad os faa 7 to 7 15 1.57 to 1.68 
Round bars, 4% to3in. 8 5 to 8 15 1.79 to 1.89 
Steel hoops ........ 10 10 andill 0* 2.28 and 2.39* 
Black sheets, 24 gage 12 0 to12 5 2.59 to 2.65 
Galv. sheets, 24 gage 17 5 to 17 15 3.75 to 3.85 
Cold rolled steel 

strip, 20 gage,nom. 18 0 3.91 

*Export price. 

*Ex-ship, Tees, nominal. 
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Continental Prices, All F.O.B. Channel Ports 


(Per Metric Ton) 
Foundry pig iron:(a) 


ERS 5, o.n'n neg £3 18s. to£4 Os. $18.95 to $19.44 

WOO. ss cke'ten oa 3 18 to 4 0 18.95 to 19.44 

Luxemburg ...... 3 18 to 4 0 18.95 to 19.44 
Basic pig iron: 

a 3 10 to 3 12 17.01 to 17.50 

Qo! eee 3 10 to 3 12 17.01 to 17.50 

Luxemburg ...... 3 10 to 3 12 17.01 to 17.50 
Cra wt Gc nae 0 18 4.37 
Billets: 

ON Te 5 4 to 5 8 25.27 to 26.24 

MS = ad «oh «oom 5 4 to 5 8 25.27 to 26.24 
Merchant bars: Cc. per Lb. 

ee Sr 5 15 to 6 0 1.26 to 1.32 

Luxemburg ...... 5 15 to 6 0 1.26 to 1.32 

PPEMORL 6s << cs wes 5 15 to 6 0O 1.26 to 1.32 
Joists (beams): 

Belgium ......0% 5 14 to 6 0 1.25 to 1.32 

Luxemburg ...... 5 14 to 6 0O 1.25 to 1.32 

UN 6 oe wc aeda'’ 5 14 to 6 0 1.25 to 1.32 
Angles: 

Belgium ......... 6 0 1.32 


\%-in. plates: 


Belgium (nominal) 617% to 7 0 1.51 to 1.54 
Germany (nominal) 6 17% to 7 0 1.51 to 1.54 
fs-in. ship plates: 
Es. So cs a ko 6 7% 1.40 
Luxemburg ...... 6 T% 1.40 
Sheets, heavy: 
OE So cuwcevece €¢ 3 to 6 4 1.33 to 1.34 
Germany ........ e.23 to 6 4 1.33 to 1.34 





(a) Nominal. 
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Vienna, Prague and Budapest. Demand for steel of all 
kinds is also heavy, so that the German production of 
1,140,000 tons in August exceeded by nearly 300,000 
tons the first quota of 40.45 per cent established on an 
annual basis of 25,200,000 tons and was even slightly 
in excess of the future quota of 43.18 per cent based 
on 29,200,000 tons annual production of Europe. Sep- 
tember production was still higher. The German Raw 
Steel Syndicate, however, does not seem inclined to 
reduce its production to the level required by the Ger- 
man quota in the cartel and apparently prefers to pay 
the cartel fine of $4 a ton on excess production. Under 
the terms of the cartel, of course, a large part of such 
fines are returned to the payers when accounts are 
liquidated semi-annually. 

The German output of pig iron is also increasing, 
with 880,015 metric tons in September, compared with 
850,208 tons in August and 734,935 tons in September, 
1925. Output of pig iron in the first nine months of 
this year, however, was only 6,660,059 tons, which is 
,200,000 tons lower than the production of the first 
nine months of 1925. 

Complete merger of the Gelsenkirchen Bergwerks 
A. G., the Deutsch-Luxemburgische und Huetten A. G., 
Dortmund and the Bochum Steel Co. is being consid- 
ered. Since the period of industrial control by Hugo 
Stinnes these three corporations have been loosely 
joined in the Rhine-Elbe Union, which was included in 
the United Steel Works, recently formed. 


JAPAN ASKS HIGHER TARIFF 


Doubling of Pig Iron and Steel Duties Urged— 
Government Works Advance Prices 


ToKIO, JAPAN, Oct. 16.—Pig iron stocks in Japan 
at the end of August as compiled by the Mitsubishi 
Shoji Kaisha were 160,677 metric tons, an increase of 
6780 tons over the July total. August was the first 
month since February in which pig iron stocks showed 
an increase. The totals on hand from February to 
August were as follows: February, 193,812; April, 
172,546; May, 168,932; June, 156,407; July, 153,897; 
August, 160,677. 

Steel and pig iron producers here are once again 
urging an increase in the tariff as a protection against 
imported materials. Steel prices are advancing daily 
as a result of the stoppage of imports from Britain and 
a generally stronger demand. Pig iron prices, however, 
are but little stronger. One group of high-tariff advo- 
cates is endeavoring to obtain the support of the Iron 
and Steel Consulting Commission on a plan to increase 
the pig iron duty from 1.63 yen (0.80c.) to 7 yen 
($3.42) a ton, and the steel rates from 18.33 yen 
($8.96) to 36.66 yen ($17.93) a ton. 

An official of the Mitsubishi company at a recent 
meeting of the commission declared that Japan should 
not be backward in erecting such tariff walls against 
steel and iron imports as have been raised by the 
United States and Australia. These, he said, are al- 
ready in existence, and European steel and British 
Indian pig iron are shortly to have like safeguards. 
He asserted that, as it costs more to produce steel and 
iron in Japan than in other countries, the industry 
should be given the double aids of subsidies and tariffs. 

The question of an increase in the tariff was re- 
cently discussed at a session of the Diet and decided 
in the negative. Japan has too much at stake in India 
to risk the loss of the cotton goods markets there. 
Industrial leaders in Japan realize that only the in- 
fluence of the Bengal pig iron manufacturers prevented 
the Indian Government from taking measures to ex- 
clude Japanese imports of cotton yarn and cloth last 
year. Neither country wishes to disturb the balance of 
trade, realizing that reprisals would result. It is not 
considered likely that the present administration will 
take action for further tariff increases and will try to 
satisfy the present demand for aid to the steel industry 
by continued payment of subsidies. In the meantime, 
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A consolidation of railroad car manufacturers is 
under discussion. Present negotiations include the 
Linke-Hofmann A. G., the Gothaer A. G., the Wagon- 
fabrik Urdingen A. G., the Sachsische Wagonfabrik 
A. G. and several smaller builders, bringing the total 
to about 12 or 15 companies. It is planned, when the 
merger is completed, to drastically reduce the number 
of types of cars being built. At present the Linke- 
Hofmann A. G. is still included in the Linke-Hofmann- 
Lauchhammer combination, one of the last of the “ver- 
tical trusts” that developed during the period of finan- 
cial difficulties. It is announced that the Linke-Hof- 
mann A. G. is to be separated from the Lauchhammer 
company and the latter will probably be the nucleus 
for a new central German steel corporation, which will 
cooperate with the Brandenburg works of the new 
United Steel Works in the west. This combination 
will concentrate in one corporation practically all the 
sheet production of central and northern Germany. 

Negotiations are also under way for the formation 
of a locomotive manufacturing syndicate or corpora- 
tion. Since March there has been in existence the 
Union of Locomotive Works and present discussions 
are on the desirability of organizing the present union 
into a closer syndicate or actually merging the mem- 
bers into a single corporation. In this case, also, the 
aim of a merger would be to reduce the number of 
types of locomotives produced and close down certain 
plants that do not pay. 


in anticipation of a large increase in the pig iron duty 
to be effective April 1, steel manufacturers are buying 
British Indian pig iron in large quantities. 

Some time ago the Pig Iron Joint Sales Guild estab- 
lished the market price of pig iron on a basis of 52 
yen a metric ton for No. 1 foundry, 50.50 yen for No. 2, 
and 49 yen for No. 3 foundry. These prices made the 
importations of Indian pig iron profitable and on Oct 
12 these prices were decreased by 50 sen a ton on al] 
grades. In spite of this reduction, Indian iron is still 
being sold in the Japanese market at about 1 yen a 
ton less. In addition Japanese iron is sold per metric 
ton while the Indian iron is quoted on a gross ton basis 
which is an additional advantage of about 70 sen a ton. 
It is reported that contracts for about 100,000 tons of 
pig iron were recently placed with the two large Indian 
producers. 

Unlike the pig iron market the steel industry has 
been in a very satisfactory position, with British sellers 
out of the market, and a shortage of structural ma- 
terial, which has caused prices to advance steadily. 
The Government Steel Works at Edamitsu recently 
announced advances of 2 to 6 yen per ton on steel 
products for delivery after Oct. 14. Bars were quoted 
at 97 yen, an advance of 4 yen per ton, angles at 98 
to 103 yen, depending upon size, channels at 112 yen, 
an advance of 6 yen per ton, and beams at 102 yen, an 
advance of 1 yen per ton. Black sheets were quoted 
at 105 yen per ton, an advance of 6 yen from the 
previous price. 


LUXEMBURG MILLS BUSY 


Still Receiving Orders from Britain—United 
States Takes Structural Steel 


LUXEMBURG, Oct. 29.—The industrial situation is 
good, with prices firm and showing a slight tendency 
to rise. The export market, however, is quiet, with 
the exception of some important orders for structural 
steel from the United States. In the Far East political 
difficulties are curtailing Chinese business and Japanese 
buyers seem to have satisfied their requirements for the 
rest of this year. In competing for export business, 
concessions offered by some large mills, particularly 
the German, have been a hindrance to business, but 
this tendency is less apparent than a few weeks ago 
and export prices are showing much more stability. 
Continuation of the British coal strike is bringing in 
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a good volume of orders from British consumers for 
semi-finished material and occasional purchases of 
structural steel. 

Some Luxemburg mills are still seeking a backlog 
of orders and this has been a slight handicap to the 
maintenance of prices, but with the new International 
Steel Cartel functioning concessions are becoming rare. 


FRENCH STEEL EXPORTS 


United States Receiving Only Small Percentage 
—Large Rail Business With Britain 


PARIS, FRANCE, Oct. 29.—Of most products exported 
by French mills in September and during the first nine 
months of this year, the United States received but a 
small percentage, according to recently compiled sta- 
tistics. Exports of pig iron totaled 60,080 metric tons 
in September, with none reported shipped to American 
consumers and 500,509 metric tons in the first nine 
months of the year, with the United States taking 
22,287 “metric tons. Exports of semi-finished material, 
bars and structural steel totaled 140,791 metric tons, 
of which the United States received 3392 metric tons 
in September, while for the nine months the total was 
1,416,878 metric tons, the United States taking 30,795 
tons. Exports of castings totaled 23,991 tons in Sep- 
tember, 2187 tons going to the United States with 27,- 


JAPAN BUYS TIN PLATE 


Small Lot Placed for December Shipment—Euro- 
pean Steel Prices Considerably Higher 


NEw YorkK, Nov. 9.—Export buying is light except 
for some small business from Cuba and South Ameri- 
can markets and a few purchases from Japan. Export 
sales of tin plate are in fair volume with the market 
ranging from $4.60 to $4.70 per base box, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. A recent Japanese purchase of tin plate was 
that of the Nippon Oil Co., which placed 12,000 base 
boxes for December shipment with Iwai & Co., New 
York. It is understood that only one maker was in a 
position to quote for December shipment. 

Sheet business continues small with the market at 
about $83 per ton, c.i.f. Japan, buyers claiming that 
with a firm order in hand $82.50 per ton might possibly 
be obtained. The Imperial Government Railways in 
Japan is preparing an inquiry for about 450 tons of 
heavy sheets for car building. This is reported to be 
in accordance with the plan of the Japanese railroads 
to change their rolling stock to all steel cars and 
eliminate in a few years wooden cars such as were 
believed to have been a factor in the death of several 
prominent Japanese in a recent railroad wreck. 

Among other Japanese railroads in the market for 
equipment is the Karafuto Railway inquiring for 45 
miles of 60-lb. rails and the Mei-Den-Sha in the market 
recently for about 50 tons of electrical steel sheets. An 
inquiry from the Shin Kei Han Railway for 57 miles 
of 75-lb. rails has been postponed. 

Importers in the United States are active in the 
sale of small lots of steel to American consumers but 
recent advances in European prices as a result of the 
formation of the International Steel Cartel are making 
it difficult to sell here, as the savings on the purchase 
of European material have decreased to $3 or $4 per 
ton. A tonnage of plain steel bars, structural grade, 
was recently sold in the New York district by a Ger- 
man importer at 1.87c. per lb., c.i.f. duty paid. Rein- 
forcing bars have been closed at 1.90c. to 1.95c. per Ib., 
base, c.i.f. duty paid, for structural grade with open- 
hearth material bringing 2.05c. to 2.10c. per lb., c.f. 
duty paid. One importer in New York has closed about 
1200 tons of bars with a Brooklyn, N. Y., consumer. 
Although German mills have increased their output to 
80 per cent and the International Steel Cartel has 
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Beams are firm for export at £5 11s. 6d. to £5 12s. 6d. 
per metric ton, f.o.b. Antwerp, bars at £5 13s. to £5 15s. 
and wire rods at about £5 15s. per metric ton. 

The pig iron production of Luxemburg furnaces 
totaled 214,917 tons in September with 40 out of 44 
furnaces in blast on Sept. 30. The steel production to- 
taled 189,152 metric tons. 


692 tons of castings going to American buyers in the 
first nine months out of a total of 193,433 tons of 
exports. 

In French exports of rails, the United States ap- 
pears as receiving less than 1000 tons in September 
out of a total of 29,129 tons exported to various coun- 
tries, while the United States took less than 4000 tons 
in the first nine months out of a total of 235,515 tons 
exported. The following table of rail exports in Sep- 
tember and for the first nine months shows the distri- 
bution of French rails: 








Nine 

Country Sept. Months 
CO ie | 12,683 32,853 
SS n'a Drew gla ca ward ad Cab-de 4,113 31,019 
Belgium-Luxemburg ........ 8,690 26,255 
SPURNED . . 2a seo Kwak hae 905 18,587 
ED Fun iirva ahaa Gr GUie a 6% x5 cies 2,142 29,945 
ae go Boda «iad dan cate 420 10,351 
SP IS, ev o'0.@ 00.6 ein. 0-8 899 3,487 
NE a, Wao Wise so Garb a pe ead 285 7,968 
SL hice Fd 6 how tbe da0be oa 417 5,300 
ee 456 11,567 
PUR 4d onc deed comes ebant 2,513 7,620 
GE onesie trinnaennes ese lee 235,515 


advanced the quota basis to the 30,000,000 ton per 
year maximum, prices show no tendency to decline and 
importers here are for the present contenting them- 
selves with slightly smaller business than was booked 
earlier in the year. 

Letters from the appraiser at the Port of New York 
are still being received by importers, an affidavit de- 
claring the price paid on certain shipments from Ger- 
many being asked and whenever possible a declaration 


of the domestic price at point of origin when the pur- 
chase was made. 


Shipping Board Vessels Again in Use 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 9.—Demand for ship space has 
greatly increased due largely to the number of foreign 
vessels (which carry a large part of the American 
foreign trade) being employed in hauling coal to Great 
Britain and European ports as the result of the Brit- 
ish coal strike. Shippers have turned to the reserve 
fleet of the United States Shipping Board for help. 
The board, recognizing the urgent necessities of the 
situation, has transferred upward of 60 vessels of this 
fleet to active service for use in carrying the American 
products accumulating at American seaports. 

The current report of the Bureau of Research of 
the Shipping Board on the status and employment of 
American sea-going merchant vessels as of Oct. 1, 
shows that 431 American general cargo carriers were 
employed in foreign commerce on that date as against 
395 on July 1. Most of the 60 Shipping Board ves- 
sels referred to were transferred since Oct. 1 and 
therefore are not included in the number of employed 
vessels shown in this report. The report further states 
that the American merchant fleet of ocean-going steam 
and motor vessels of 1000 gross tons and over on Oct. 
1 included 2130 vessels of an aggregate of 10,646,764 
gross tons. Of this number 1215 vessels, with 5,847,776 
gross tons, were privately owned and 915 vessels of 
4,798,988 tons were government owned. 


Recent orders of the Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa., 
include a 4000-lb. 4-roll board drop hammer for the 
Lindell Drop Forge Co., Lansing Mich., the first of this 
size and type to be installed in that city, and a 16,000- 
lb. steam drop hammer and a No. 24 trimming press 
for the Henry Vogt Machine Co., Louisville, Ky., which 
will use them in the production of 6-in. valves. 
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COAL STOCKS INCREASING 


Production at Record Rate Provides for Export 
and Domestic Demand 


Commercial stocks of bituminous coal in the United 
States are estimated by the Bureau of Mines, as of 
Oct. 1, at 44,000,000 net tons. This compares with 
41,000,000 tons on Aug. 1 and with 36,000,000 tons on 
May 1. The increase is about the same as in 1925, but 
is considerably below the 1923 expansion from 36,000,- 
000 tons on March 1 and 42,000,000 tons on June 1 to 
60,000,000 tons on Oct. 1. 

Spurred by heavy exports, production has reached 
record heights, the week ended Oct. 30 having shown 
13,430,000 tons raised, the largest amount ever attained 
for one week. Exports in August and September aver- 
aged 936,000 net tons per week. Domestic consump- 
tion during those two months was at the rate of 9,337,- 
000 tons per week, which is slightly lower than in 1923 
and lower than in 1918. Exports, however, were at 
more than double the normal rate, due to continuance 
of the British coal strike. 

Steel works on Oct. 1 had 36 days’ supply of gas 
coal and 38 days’ supply of steam coal, compared with 
35 and 30 days’ supply on Aug. 1. By-product coke 
plants had, Oct. 1, 23 days’ supply of low-volatile coal 
and 27 days’ supply of high-volatile coal. The rail- 
roads had a quantity sufficient for 33 days. 


Strike Against Wheeling Sheet & Tin 
Plate Mills Called Off 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 8.—The strike which the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of 
North America has maintained for more than five years 
against several sheet and tin plate plants of the Wheel- 
ing Steel Corporation has been called off and members 
of the organization now are free, so far as the union 
is concerned, to seek employment in these mills. Many 
of the men had previously gone back to work in the 
mills or moved to other mill centers, and calling off the 
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strike merely means that those men who waited on a 
settlement between the company and the association be- 
fore returning to work now can do so without being re- 
garded as having broken union obligations. 

It was found that the Creek mill, Wheeling, the 
Benwood plant, the Twenty-sixth Street works, Wheel- 
ing, the Martins Ferry, Ohio, plant, the Yorkville, Ohio, 
tin plate plant, the Beech Bottom and the Portsmouth, 
Ohio, sheet mills, against which the strike was directed, 
were all fully operating. Accordingly, the executive 
committee of the Amalgamated Association met in 
Wheeling last Saturday and voted to recall the strike 
order. 

The Wheeling Steel Corporation had no part in the 
proceedings. The action is entirely that of the Amal- 
gamated association, and the various plants will con- 
tinue as they have been since early June, 1921, on an 
open shop basis. 


Industrial Heating Processes 


There has been issued by the Surface Combustion 
Co., 366 Gerard Avenue, New York, a loose-leaf catalog 
1 in. thick dealing with a great variety of appliances 
for the burning of gas industrially. The work is 
divided into seven sections, the last being a compre- 
hensive index. The other sections cover respectively 
combustion data, engineering data, burner equipment, 
small furnaces, large furnaces and auxiliary equip- 
ment. 


Tests for Refractories 


Methods of making load and spalling tests of re- 
fractory bricks are covered in some detail in techno- 
logical paper No. 1 of the American Refractories 
Institute, which is issued by the Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, and for which a 
charge of 50c. is made. The pamphlet covers 28 pages, 
illustrated, and goes thoroughly into all methods of 
test to obtain comparable results. The report is pre- 
pared by Stuart N. Phelps, an industrial fellow of the 
Mellon Institute. 


Builds Annealing Furnaces in Short Time 


Annealing furnaces were built by the Morgan Engi- 
neering Co., Alliance, Ohio, recently in a remarkably 
short time. At 2 p. m., Thursday, June 10, a decision 
was reached to build three annealing furnaces. By 10 
o’clock Saturday morning the furnaces were bricked 
up and in operation Monday morning. The structures 
were of steel carried in stock by the Morgan company. 


ae 


Two hours after the decision was made, pencil 
sketches were in the hands of the shop. The material 
was soon cut to size and assembled by arc welding. 
The welding cost of fabrication ran under ec. a 
pound, according to A. F. Davis, vice-president Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland, and the bricking up of the 
furnaces was simplified by the type of construction. 








Improvement in National Efficiency 


Secretary Hoover Stresses Gains Through Elimination of Waste 
—High Wages Maintained 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 8.—What the country has ac- 
complished during the past five years in increased na- 
tional efficiency through elimination of waste is be- 
yond possibility of measurement, says Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover in his annual report, which 
has been released in part. The movement is held to 
be the result of realization by every group, business 
men, industrial leaders, engineers and workers, of the 
fundamental importance of eliminating waste. In sup- 
port of this movement, the report points out, the coun- 
try has had the benefit of notable advances in science, 
inventions, much increased economic understanding, 
and prohibition. 

Taking a report from the Department of Labor, it 
is shown how in the United States increases in wages 
have paralleled decreases in prices, while the contrary 
has been true in Great Britain. Using 1913 as repre- 
senting the index 100, it is stated that in 1920, union 
wage rates stood at 199 and average wholesale prices 
of commodities at 226, while in August, 1926, the re- 
spective numbers were 238 and 150. In Great Britain 
the 1920 wage rates stood at 256 and prices at 283, 
as against 175 and 166 respectively in 1925. 


Railroad Service Praised 


“Probably the most outstanding single industrial 
accomplishment since the war has been the reorgani- 
zation of our American railroads,” says Mr. Hoover. 
“Our transportation system was not only demoralized 
by Government operation during the war, but had suf- 
fered from chronic car shortages and insufficient ser- 
vice, not only after the war but for many years before.” 

It is declared that the result of the reorganization 
upon the whole economic fabric of the country has been 
far-reaching. Rapid rail dispatch, the report explains, 
has greatly reduced manufacturers’ inventories, has 
contributed to stabilization of production and employ- 
ment and has increased the efficiency of all production 
and distribution. 


Curtailing Business Slumps 


Progress made in statistical study of the business 
cycle, so as to produce greater stability by eliminating 


Sales Executives’ Current Problems 
(Concluded from page 1340) 


orders direct from the consumer, thereby setting up 
additional competition. 

“We are all familiar with a policy of this kind and 
in other industries we are fully aware of the unsound- 
ness of the principle involved. Yet in the steel industry 
it has become an established custom, though not with- 
out its advantages. It is generally conceded that this 
unnecessary internal competition is impeding the de- 
velopment of the steel business. 

“An unfair classification of trade in which brokers 
and those with limited financial resources receive equal 
recognition with those with large plants and big capital 
investments, who have established their position in the 
industry, constitute one of the policies that run con- 
trariwise to sound sales management.” 

“This brief review is given merely to point out the 
relationship of the structural steel industry to the hot 
steel mills and how this relationship on the part of 
the mills could interfere with the sound development 
of this important branch of the structural steel indus- 
try,” said Mr. Abbott in concluding his address. ‘For- 
tunately the men in the business realize the serious- 
ness of the situation and will undoubtedly remedy it 
through cooperation.” 
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periodic booms and slumps, is set forth. Mr. Hoover 
points to the necessity of greater mobility in the con- 
struction industries. These industries, he says, are 
perhaps more largely subject to the ebb and flow of 
business currents than any other “and their ramifica- 
tions in manufacture of material, transportation, etc., 
create a situation where the stability of this industry 
alone greatly affects the stability of all other indus- 
tries. The country has yet to devise a better organi- 
zation of Federal and local governmental public works, 
together with construction programs of major indus- 
tries, so that by holding in reserve less necessary items 
they can be thrown into the breach in periods of de- 
pression and greatly mitigate the violence of such 
movements.” 

Dealing with standardization and simplification, 
Mr. Hoover tabulates accomplishments from simplified 
practice recommendations since the Department estab- 
lished this service in cooperation with business inter- 
ests. Among those listed are the following: 

Reductions 
in Varieties : 
‘ Per Cent 





Reduction 
ON ee ee 125 24 81 
Range boilers ......... 130 13 90 
Woven wire fencing.... 552 69 87 
Woven wire fence pack- 

GE wakenegae va Vawes 2,072 138 93 
Steel barrels and drums 66 24 64 
Wormed 1008S..< occcccccs 665 351 47 
Steel reinforcing bars 

(cross sectional areas) 40 11 73 
Sheet steel (first revis- 

De a nk wean ernn sie * 1,819 263 85 
Terne plate (weights). . 9 7 2 
Grinding wheels....... 715,200 255,800 64 
Cut tacks and small cut 

malig (aimeG) so. cess 28 181 71 
Packing weights of cut 

tacks and small cut 

ee 423 121 71 
Die head chasers....... os al eum 75 
Milling cutters ........ aaa ey 35 
Eaves trough and con- 

G@uctor pine....i-..i> 21 16 24 
a MEE « o-4.0 gdm bre 48 1,500 840 44 
Steel reinforcing spirals 7 3 58 
Wrought iron and 

wrought’ steel pipe, 

valves and fittings: 

Sizes of valves and 

MEE: Scceeriwercs See 19,238 4 

Sizes of pipe........ 62 49 21 


Prevention of Embrittlement in Boilers 


By introducing a neutralizing agent for sodium 
hydroxide in the feed water, embrittlement of boiler 
plate may be retarded, according to experiments con- 
ducted at the University of [Illinois and issued in a 
bulletin, No. 155, entitled, “The Cause and Prevention 
of Embrittlement of Boiler Plate.” 

Tests showed that embrittlement of boiler plate is 
caused by stress and chemical attack. The stress is 
inherent in the construction of the boilers and the oper- 
ation of the waters, but the chemical attack is due to 
the presence of sodium hydroxide. The bulletin states 
that the chemical action can be inhibited by the intro- 
duction of sodium sulphate in feed water, while the 
presence of undecomposed sodium carbonate in boiler 
water tends to restrain the embrittling effects of car- 
bonate waters. Methods for introducing sulphates in 
boiler waters have been developed to the point of prac- 
tical application, the bulletin says. 


New orders for electrical goods booked during the 
third quarter of 1926°by ten principal manufacturers 
were valued at $184,106,760, as reported to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This compares with $189,641,941 
in. the preceding quarter and $180,761,007 for the third 
quarter of 1925. 
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DISCUSS STEEL STRUCTURES 


Evolution, Welding and New Light Beam Cov- 
ered in Pittsburgh Meeting 


Various phases of structural steel construction 
were discussed at an all day conference held under the 
auspices of the civil section of the Engineers Society 
of Western Pennsylvania at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 4. There was an attendance of fully 


100 men interested in the manufacture and fabrication 


of structural steel. Besides the regular program of four 
papers, touching on the history of the steel skeleton 
type building, the development of the J & L junior 
beam, tubular piling for foundations and the beneficent 
effect of sprayed concrete upon steel columns and gir- 
ders, there was a talk on recent developments in con- 
nection with arc welding of structural members as a 
substitute for riveting. 

Robins Fleming, structural engineer American 
Bridge Co., New York, in a paper, “Evolution of Steel 
Skeleton Type of Building,” traced in interesting fash- 
ion the introduction and developments of the use of 
iron and later steel in building construction. Although 
Mr. Fleming described his effort as merely an outline, 
it is doubtful if any one paper on the subject has ever 
before been presented that touched upon so many points 
in the history of the use of iron and steel in building 
work or so many phases of the engineering and tech- 
nical work involved. He said that no adequate history 
of the development of iron and steel building construc- 
tion yet had been written and expressed the belief that 
one would be worth while, even though its cost might 
run high. 

A. M. Candy, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
talked briefly on electric arc welding of structural steel 
as a substitute for riveting and showed lantern slides 
of the pieces used in a series of tests conducted at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, July 28 and 29, last, 
reported in THE IRON AGE, Aug. 5, page 344, and also 
answered a number of questions as to the amount and 
kind of steel used in the weld. He indicated that the 
perfect weld was one in which fusion of the steel was 
to be seen with the naked eye. An invitation was ex- 
tended those present to visit the Sharon, Pa., plant of 
the company where a five-story building of welded steel 
structural members is being erected. 


Describes Application of J & L Junior Beam 


The paper of A. E. Crockett, manager bureau of 
instruction, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, “Recent Development of Rolled Structural Sec- 
tions,” was a discussion chiefly of the result of tests 
that had been made by Prof. Milo S. Ketchum, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., of the J & L junior 
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beam. Professor Ketchum’s conclusions from the tests 
were that these thin web beams act in normal fashion 
and that they may be designed and have their safe 
loads calculated by means of the standard formulas 
used by engineers for the design of standard I beams. 

Use of the light beams in floor construction, Mr. 
Crockett said, made the spaces between beams smaller 
and the beams are used to their capacity and as near 
the allowable stress as possibly can be accomplished. 
The thickness of the floor slabs for the same loads are 
reduced and consequently not only the weight of the 
steel that goes into the floor but also the weight of the 
floor slabs are reduced. This in turn saves steel in the 
columns and also other materials, such as concrete in 
the foundations, to say nothing of reducing the number 
of piles and the labor of excavation. He also stressed 
the advantage of the light weight of the beams, which 
made for economies in handling, transportation, erec- 
tion and punching. 

There was some disappointment that the paper did 
not cover the method of rolling the new section, as the 
lantern slides disclosed slight variation in the taper of 
the flanges as compared with the standard section 
rolled on a structural mill. 


Concrete Filled Pipe for Building Foundations 


George R. Johnson, vice-president Foundation Co., 
New York, devoted most of his talk on foundations at 
the afternoon session of the conference to a description 
of the building of a foundation of tubular piling for the 
boiler plant at the Aliquippa works of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, Woodlawn, Pa. No other 
method of foundation construction was possible in view 
of the fact that on one side of the site was the by- 
product coke plant and on the other was the railroad, 
and excavation by the ordinary method would have 
been defeated by earth pressures. Lapwelded pipe of 
3¢-in. wall thickness and 16 in. in outside diameter was 
driven a distance of 64 ft. into the soil and the earth 
removed from the pipe by air pressure, after which it 
was filled with concrete. The method was advanced 
as one of economy both as to financial outlay and in 
time. Carl Littler, chief engineer of Aliquippa works, 
supplemented Mr. Johnson, with intimate details of 
the work. 

The concluding paper was by B. C. Collier, presi- 
dent Cement Gun Co., Allentown, Pa., who told of the 
benefits of sprayed concrete upon structural members 
both as a means of prevention of corrosion and as lend- 
ing extra strength to the steel by the concrete cover. 
Prof. J. R. Schenck, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, detailed the results of experiments made upon 
structural steel sections before and after application 
of sprayed concrete. 

V. R. Covell, chairman of the section, presided at 
the sessions. 





Program of National Founders Meeting 
Nov. 17 and 18 


A wide scope of subjects is to be covered in ad- 
dresses before the annual meeting of the National 
Founders Association to be held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, Nov. 17 and 18. As usual there will be 
morning and afternoon sessions on Wednesday, with 
the annual banquet Wednesday evening and the con- 
cluding session Thursday morning. As usual, also, 
the administrative council of the association will hold 
its meeting the Tuesday preceding the general con- 
vention, and on Tuesday evening will occur the so- 
called alumni dinner, participated in by the past of- 
ficers of the association. Among the addresses 
scheduled are the following: 


Morning Session, Nov. 17 
“Our Permanent Problem: Further Tax Relief and Re- 


form’: James A, Emery, counsel, National Founders Associa- 
tion. 


“Education for Work”: L. A. Hartley, director of in- 
dustrial education, National Founders Association. 
Afternoon Session, Nov. 17 . 
“The Patent System: What It Means to Industry and 


How It May Be Improved”: Hon. Thomas E. Robertson, 
commissioner of patents, Washington. 


“Practical Business Applications of Economic Studies”: 
M. C. Rorty, vice-president International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., New York. 

“Natural Light and Ventilation in the Foundry”: Clarke 
P. Pond, vice-president, engineering-sales, David Lupton’s 
Sons Co., Philadelphia. 

“Artificial Lighting in Foundries’: W. H. Rademacher, 
Edison Lamp Works of General Electric Co., Harrison, N. J. 

Morning Session, Nov. 18 

“Why the Practical Foundry Cost Method Pays Divi- 
dends’’: E. T. Rung, Cleveland. 

“The Elimination of Waste in Industry’: R. M. Hudson, 


chief, Division of Simplified Practice, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington. 


Meeting of Foundry Equipment Makers 


The fall meeting of the Foundry Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association will be held at the Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 15 and 16. A portion 
of it will be conducted jointly with a meeting of the 
Foundry Supply Manufacturers Association. 
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To Reconsider Rates on Steel Imported 
Through Gulf Ports 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 9.—Acting upon protests filed 
by railroads, various iron and steel interests, and the 
chambers of commerce of Kansas City, Mo., and 
Kansas City, Kan., the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion last week entered an order reopening the case 
relating to imports of iron and steel from Gulf ports 
to interstate destinations. In a decision late in August, 
the commission held that the application of domestic 
instead of import rates was justified on foreign iron 
and steel products shipped to St. Louis over lines east 
of the Mississippi River from New Orleans and other 
Gulf ports, excluding Texas ports. At the same time 
the commission approved an increase in rates to Little 
Rock and Pine Bluff, Ark. The decision further pre- 
cluded the application of domestic rates on iron and 
steel products imported through Texas ports to St. 
Louis, Little Rock, Pine Bluff and points in Oklahoma 
and Kansas. The import rate to St. Louis, Little Rock 
and Pine Bluff is 41.5c. per 100 lb. The new rate 
to St. Louis over lines east of the Mississippi River 
would be 50c., under the decision. The new rate to 
Pine Bluff from New Orleans and other Gulf ports 
outside of Texas would be 52.5c. on structural steel 
and 47c. on other finished steel products. To Little 
Rock they would be 53.5c. on structural steel and 48.5c. 
on other steel. In its decision the commission said 
that the record indicated that the prices of foreign 
steel at points of manufacture are approximately one- 
half those of domestic steel. Even under the proposed 
rates, it was held, foreign steel would maintain a con- 
siderable advantage over domestic steel. 

Iron and steel interests, as well as civic organiza- 
tions, of Granite City, Ill.; Kansas City, Mo., and 
Kansas City, Kan., asked for a review of the decision. 
They contended that the new rates would unjustly 
discriminate against rates on iron and steel from the 
cities named and other domestic points. Because of 
the petition asking for reopening of the case, the 
effective date for the new rates was changed from 
Sept. 19 to Nov. 19. Reopening of the case means 
further postponement of the rates. 


Byers Company May Acquire Youngs- 
town Company 


The A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, has been negotiat- 
ing for purchase of the property at Warren, Ohio, of 
the American Puddled Iron Corporation, owned by 
Youngstown steel men. The Byers company has vir- 
tually obtained an option on the property, but details 
of the purchase remain to be worked out. The Amer- 
ican Puddled Iron Corporation acquired the property 
and plant of the Youngstown Steel Co., the plant be- 
ing completed about two years ago. It has been op- 
erated only intermittently since then, employing a 
mechanical process for boiling iron. This process was 
developed after years of experimentation by E. L. 
Ford, a director and member of the advisory commit- 
tee of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., and one of the 
leading interests in the old Brier Hill Steel Co. 

From the start, however, difficulties were encoun- 
tered. The puddling process required further perfec- 
tion after the initial installation, and considerable ex- 
perimentation was necessary thereafter in developing a 
successful rolling mill process. It was necessary vir- 
tually to rebuild the rolling mills, converting the iron 
into the semi-finished form of muck bar, billets or 
slabs, for marketing. The company possessed no fin- 
ishing equipment and never developed to the stage 
where it established a sales department. 

However, it is now claimed that the puddling 
process has been developed successfully. The Byers 
company will furnish, in its mills at Pittsburgh pro- 
ducing wrought iron pipe, the necessary outlet for the 
product, while the surplus may be marketed by its own 
sales organization. 

Altogether, the property of the American Puddled 
Iron Corporation represents an investment in excess 
of $2,000,000. In addition to its plant, the company 
owns coal lands. Associated with Mr. Ford in the 
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project are John Stambaugh and R. C. Steese, both of 
whom were directors of the Brier Hill company. 

Negotiations so far indicate that it is likely that 
the Byers company will operate for a two-year period 
the American Puddled plant. If additional experiments 
prove successful, purchase may be consummated at the 
end of the two-year period. 

At Girard, in Trumbull County, ten miles from 
Warren, the Byers company operates a hand puddling 
plant consisting of 88 puddle furnaces, together with 
finishing mills. A blast furnace is also attached to this 
property. 


Postpones Hearings on Iron and Steel 
Rates in Chicago District 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 9.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has postponed hearings concerning rates 
on iron and steel products in three cases, one relating 
to points in Illinois Freight Committee territory, an- 
other to rates from Brazil and Terre Haute, Ind., to 
Chicago and another to rates in the Chicago switching 
district. The hearings in the cases had been assigned 
for today. Meanwhile all the proposed rates are under 
suspension. 

The rates proposed in Illinois Freight Committee 
territory call for a general revision of rates on iron 
and steel products between points in Illinois and adja- 
cent territories. Illustrative are the following rates, 
stated in cents per 100 Ib.: 


From To 
Chicago Heights, Ill..Indiana Harbor, Ind. 
Mt. Vernon, Ill....... es: DE oi wicn 4G 0. 08 4 15e. 


CR Co owsadawaaaan Burlington, Ia....... 19¢. 


Proposed Present 
8c. .5C. 

12.5c. 

15.5e. 

The proposed schedules of rates from Terre Haute 
and Brazil, Ind., to Chicago and intermediate points 
also call for increases. Typical of the schedules is one 
proposing to advance the rate of 13c. from Terre Haute 
to Chicago to 19c. per 100 lb. 

The proposed schedules of rates in the Chicago 
switching district call for sharp advances in the cases 
of two-line and three-line hauls. The following, stated 
in cents per 100 lb., on a minimum carload weight of 
60,000 lb., is illustrative: 


One-Line Two-Line Three-Line 
Proposed rates...... 3c. *5.5c. *6.5c. 
Present rates....... 2.5¢c. 2.5¢c. 3c. 





*Subject to an alternative rate of 8c. per 100 Ib. on a 
minimum carload weight of 36,000 Ib. 


Hope to Adjust Pig Iron Rates 
Without Hearing 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 9.—Since the railroads, as 
stated in THE IRON AGE of Nov. 4, page 1314, have 
canceled tariffs proposing to change rates on pig iron 
in Central Freight Association territory, it is expected 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission will enter 
a formal order discontinuing the proceeding in this 
case. The fact that further conferences are to be held 
indicates that the railroads hope to settle the case 
without any formal hearing before the commission. 

The action of the carriers in withdrawing the tariff 
came on the heels of an order from the commission on 
Monday of last week postponing from Nov. 1 to March 
1 the effective date of the tariffs. They included both 
increases and reductions. 


Withdraw Higher Rates on Steel for 
Delivery to Barge Line 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 9.—Since the railroads have 
canceled schedules proposing to increase rates from 
various Western Trunk Line points to destinations in 
the New Orleans, La., group on iron and steel prod- 
ucts for movement in connection with the Mississippi- 
Warrior Service Federal barge line, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has entered an order discon- 
tinuing the proceeding in this case. The proposed 
schedules were under suspension from Aug. 30 to Dec. 
28 and would have applied class rates instead of the 
commodity rates. 
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October Shows Decline in Construction, 
but Ten Months Register Gain 


October construction contracts in 37 States east of 
the Rocky Mountains amounted to $515,726,600, ac- 
cording to the F. W. Dodge Corporation. This was a 
decline of 8 per cent from September and 3 per cent 
from October of last year. Normally there is a slight 
rise in contract volume in October. The 37 States 
covered by this record yield about 91 per cent of the 
total construction work of the country. Of the con- 
struction contracts placed in October, 1:)26, 44 per cent 
was for residential buildings; 20 per cent for public 
works and utilities; 12 per cent for commercial build- 
ings; 9 per cent for industrial buildings, and 4 per 
cent for educational buildings. 

New building and engineering work undertaken 
during the past 10 months in the 37 States amounts to 
$5,325,506,400, which is an increase of 6 per cent over 
the total for the corresponding period of 1925. Con- 
templated work reported last month totaled $637,359,- 
900, which is an increase of 3 per cent over the amount 
reported in September, but a 25 per cent decrease from 
the total reported in October, 1925. 

According to the Associated General Contractors of 
America, more than $7,000,000,000 has been spent for 
construction in the United States this year. The ex- 
penditure for building operations during the first 10 
months of 1926 was greater than for the correspond- 
ing period of last year, when all previous records were 
broken. In October there was a decrease of 10 per 
cent from the September volume; yet the total for the 
10 months is 1% per cent greater than for the same 
period in 1925. 


Lake Superior Iron Ore Shipments 
Increased in October 


Iron ore shipments from the Lake Superior regions 
in October were 9,337,463 tons as compared with 7,- 
004,443 tons in October, 1925. This is a gain of 2,333,- 
020 tons of 33.3 per cent this year. The season’s ship- 
ments to Nov. 1, this year, have amounted to 54,568,371 
tons as compared with 49,816,469 tons to Nov. 1, 1925, 
an increase of 4,751,902 tons or 9% per cent. The fol- 
lowing table gives the October and season shipments 
by ports and the corresponding figures for 1925 in 
gross tons: 
-——October——, _ _-——To Nov. 1—_\ 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
. 1,152,125 789,169 5,957,300 4,963,237 
. 550,619 520,223 3,108,231 3,066,656 
1,003,955 918,728 6,201,686 
Superior . 2,657,134 1,831,216 5 13,530,209 
Duluth 2,938,229 2,131,309 76 16,426,156 
Two Harbors..... 1,035,401 5,628,525 


49,816,469 
9 


Escanaba 
Marquette ... 
Ashland 


Total . 9,337,463 
Increase . 2,333,020 

The Duluth proportion this year to Nov. 1 of 31.70 
per cent of the season’s shipments is less than last 
year’s, when it was 32.97 per cent. The Great Northern 
dock at Superior shipped more this year than last or 
25.29 per cent this year against 24.65 per cent of the 
season’s shipments last year. 


Farm Income Shows Little Improvement 


While the average farmer’s income in the United 
States has improved during the crop year 1925-1926 by 
about 4 per cent, the farmer’s cost of living during the 
same period also increased, rising almost enough to 
cancel the gain in income, according to the National 
Industrial Conference Board, New York. The index 
number for the farmer’s average real labor earnings 
in 1925-1926 is 92, as compared with 91 in the previous 
crop year and 100 in 1914, which is used as a base for 
the indices. Average real earnings of other workers 
stand at 124 for 1925-1926, as against 123.8 in 1924- 
1925. 

The board’s analysis of the agricultural industry’s 
balance sheet for the crop year just ended shows that 
the average return for the labor and management ap- 
plied to the farm by all farm operators, that is owners 
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and tenant farmers combined, amounted to $679 per 
farm operator for the year, which includes the food, 
fuel and shelter supplied by the farm. But the farmer 
who owns and operates his own farm should receive 
a return on his money invested in the farm as well as 
a return on his labor, the board’s study points out. 
Taking the farm owner-operators as a group by itself, 
and allowing them out of their farm income a return 
of 5% per cent on their investment—which is the 
lowest rate of interest their money would earn if in- 
vested in farm mortgages—the remaining income from 
the farm, representing return on labor and manage- 
ment, averaged only $440 per farm owner-operator for 
the latest crop year. This sum amounts to less than half 
of the tenant farmer’s average income, and less than 
a third of the average annual earnings per worker of 
other occupational groups for the same period. It is 
less than the average annual earnings of hired farm 
help, which were $575, not including board. 

The return on the total capital invested in farms 
in the United States for the crop year 1925-1926 was 
little more than 5% per cent. Inasmuch as more than 
half of this represents interest on farm mortgages at 
higher average interest rates than 5% per cent, the 
average return on money invested by farm owner- 
operators in their own farms was bound to be much 
less. For the fiscal year 1925-26, according to the 
board’s analysis, it was less than 2% per cent. 


Use of Antimony in the United States 


About 50 per cent of the world’s production of anti- 
mony finds its way into the United States, and in times 
of peace 75 per cent of the imports are utilized in the 
manufacture of type metal, anti-friction bearings for 
machinery, britannia metal, and hard metal (anti- 
monial lead), according to J. W. Furness, mining en- 
gineer United States Bureau of Mines. Of the 30 odd 
uses to which antimony is put, virtually all can be 
taken care of satisfactorily by substitutes, many of 
which are on a stronger industrial footing than anti- 
mony and its alloys; as an example, in the hardening 
of lead either calcium, barium, strontium, magnesium, 
or copper may be used. Alloys of barium and calcium 
successfully compete with antimonial alloys as bearing 
metals. 


Bauxite Production 


The total production of bauxite in the United 
States from the beginning of the industry in 1889 
through 1925 was 6,045,394 gross tons, valued at $33,- 
513,987, according to the United States Bureau of 
Mines. The quantity produced in the period 1889 to 
1895, inclusive, was 0.9 per cent of this total, and for 
the period the average value f.o.b. mines was approxi- 
mately $3 a ton. In the following decade, 1896 to 1905, 
5.2 per cent of the total was produced and the average 
value was about $4; in the next decade, 1906 to 1915, 
25.5 per cent was produced with an average value of 
about $5; and in the last decade, 1916 to 1925, 68.4 per 
cent with an average value of about $6. 


Gain in Labor-Saving Equipment 
on the Farm 


The adoption of labor-saving machinery has mate- 
rially increased the efficiency of American farming 
operations, according to a survey by the Department 
of Agriculture. Seventy-five years ago the average 
agricultural worker could care for but 12 acres of 
crops. Now, considering the United States as a whole, 
he can attend to at least 34 acres, and in places where 
larger units are common the average is more than 
100 acres. Approximately 16,000,000,000 hp. hr. are 
utilized annually on farms at the present time. Of this 
amount, animal power furnishes 61 per cent, tractors 
16 per cent, motor trucks slightly less than 4 per cent, 
stationary engines 12% per cent, windmills slightly 
over 1 per cent and electricity 5% per cent. 
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Granted Patent on Continuous 
Rolling of Sheets 


The basic patent of the American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, Ohio, covering the new operations of con- 
tinuous rolling of sheet and thin plate metal at its 
Ashland, Ky., plant, has been granted as of the date 
Oct. 12. This patent will form an important part in 
the documentary history of the development of rolling 
mill practices, and deals with the production of sheets 
and thin plates by continuous process in such a manner 
that the changes in shape, and the distortions of the 
rolls, are utilized as an advantage when applied as in- 
structed, instead of being avoided, as has always been 
the effort in the previous attempts at continuous sheet 
rolling of the past. 

This is regarded as the first radical development 
that has been successful, in an industry that is over 200 
years old, and is the result of long experience of the 
inventor, J. B. Tytus, and years of experiments of the 
staff of the American Rolling Mill Co. 


Approves Standard Contract Terms 
for Warehouse Industry 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 5.—Official indorsement was 
given by the Department of Commerce yesterday to 
the standard terms and conditions of the warehouse 
industry as approved and adopted in conference by the 
representatives of the warehouse, railroad, shipping 
and banking industries on April 30 of the present year. 
The official approval of the department was given 
after a sufficient number of bankers, railroad men, 
shippers, and other users of warehouse forms incor- 
porating the standard contract terms had given their 
written approval to insure the use of these terms both 
by the warehouse industry and associated industries. 

“These standard contract terms and conditions will 
eliminate waste and distribution by establishing uni- 
formity of practice in the warehouse industry and as- 
sociated industries,” says a statement issued by the 
department. 

It is pointed out that with these terms on the backs 
of warehouse receipts, the use of these receipts as 
credit instruments is facilitated and greater savings 
result to the storer, consumer, and banker alike. This 
completes the simplification program as outlined by 
the industry. 


Associated Machine Tool Dealers 
at White Sulphur Springs 


About 20 members attended the fourth meeting or 
second annual of the Associated Machine Tool Dealers, 
Inc., which was held at the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., Oct. 28, 29 and 30. 

J. R. Vandyck, president of the Vandyck Churchhill 
Co., New York, was re-elected president. C. T. Bush 
of the Charles A. Strelinger Co., Detroit, continues as 
vice-president, and T. W. Carlisle, vice-president 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleveland, and G. H. 
Cherrington, Brown & Zortman Machinery Co., Pitts- 
burgh, were re-elected secretary and treasurer, respec- 
tively. 


Central Alloy’s New Blast Furnace 
Lighted Last Week 


The Central Alloy Steel Corporation, Massillon, 
Ohio, lighted its new blast furnace Oct. 28. From 300 
to 400 guests were present to witness the ceremonies 
and were entertained at luncheon by the company. The 
guests included executives of iron and steel companies, 
consumers of the Central Alloy products and some of 
those who took part in building the new furnace. 

A reception was held in the general offices during 
which C, E. Stuart, president of the company, made a 
brief speech. An inspection of the plant followed. 
Master Richard Henry Albrecht, grandson of R. E. 
Bebb, late chairman of the board of the Central Steel 
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Co., and for years its president, pushed the button that 
started the fire in the furnace. The stack is named 
“Betty,” in honor of Mrs. R. E. Bebb. After the for- 
mal ceremony, luncheon was served, after which brief 
addresses were made by F. J. Griffiths, chairman of the 
board, and Harry Coulby, Cleveland, and I. M. Taggart, 
Massillon, directors. 

The new furnace will have a daily capacity of 600 
tons. Its hearth is 18 ft. 6 in. in diameter and its 
height is 92 ft. The company has also erected, in con- 
nection with the furnace, a new power and boiler house. 
It has now under construction 49 coke ovens, but these 
will not be ready to start before February or March. 


Charge Foreign Interests Keep Up Ocean 
Rates from American Ports 


That foreign interests in the North Atlantic Steam- 
ship Conference are active in keeping up rates on such 
commodities as iron and steel and machinery from 
ports in the United States to the United Kingdom and 
to South America was charged by E. A. Emerson, vice- 
president Armco International Corporation, Middle- 
town, Ohio, and by H. G. Moebus, export manager 
Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky., at a hearing in Cin- 
cinnati, Oct. 26, before Philip S. Teller and Jefferson 
Myers, United States Shipping Board Commissioners. 
It was stated that the rates on iron and steel products 
from London and Liverpool to Buenos Aires are $7.50 a 
ton, or less, whereas the rates from New York and 
Gulf ports in this country are $8. Robert S. Alter, 
vice-president American Tool Works Co., Cincinnati, 
and Arthur C. Pletz, general manager Morris Machine 
Tool Co., Cincinnati, were among the manufacturers 
making statements before the commissioners. 


Screw Machine Products in 1925 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 6.—The biennial census of 
manufactures, for 1925, according to announcement 
just made by the Department of Commerce, shows 
that establishments engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of screw machine products reported a total 
output valued at $42,998,291, an increase of 9.6 per 
cent as compared with $39,238,582 in 1923, the last 
preceding census year. Screw machine products in- 
clude in addition to machine screws of all kinds, a 
great variety of special parts, most of which are 
threaded, made on automatic screw machines. Of the 
185 establishments reporting for 1925, the statement 
says, 31 were located in Illinois, 30 in Michigan, 30 
in Massachusetts, 29 in Ohio, 16 in Connecticut, 12 
in Pennsylvania, nine in New York, six in Indiana, 
six in New Jersey, and the remaining 16 in seven 
other states. 


Sheffield Steel Corporation Starts New 
Steel Furnace 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 30.—The first heat of the 
new open-hearth furnace of the Sheffield Steel Corpo- 
ration was taken out this week. The addition means 
an increase of 50 per cent in the capacity of this plant. 
This is the third open-hearth furnace of the companv 
and is evidence of the need for such an industry to 
supply the Southwest, officials point out. Lou E. Ho! 
land, president of the Chamber of Commerce, lighted 
the furnace. 


Freight Car Loadings Break All Records 


All previous records as to the number of cars loaded 
with revenue freight for any one week were shattered 
the week ended on Oct. 16, says the Car Service Divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association. The total 
for the week was 1,210,163. cars. 

The record was an increase of 23,152 cars over the 
previous high record established the week of Sept. 18. 
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Increased Production Basis of European 
Cartel 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 9.—The recently organized Eu- 
ropean steel cartel has voted for an annual total of 
29,287,000 tons as the basis of production for the pres- 
ent quarter, according to a report received by the 
Iron and Steel Division, Department of Commerce, 
from Commercial Attaché Jones at Paris. An earlier 
report had put the annual basis at 32,000,000 tons. 
The total production for the first year, when the 
entente was formed, was put at 27,587,000 tons. The 
cable says it is reported that negotiations are under 
way for other countries to join the combine. 


Struthers Furnace Co. Shows Operating 
Profit 


Net sales of the Struthers Furnace Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, for the nine months ended Sept. 30 
amounted to $1,629,174, according to a report filed in 
the Mahoning County Common Pleas Court by H. W. 
Grant, receiver of the company. Net profits from 
operations was $158,085, from which must be deducted 
a bonus for W. C. Holzworth, manager for the re- 
ceiver, and formerly blast furnace superintendent for 
the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa. The statement 
shows that material purchased aggregated $1,341,078, 
and that the receiver was able to use materials on 
hand at the time of the receivership. The statement 
also shows that practically all ore, coke, limestone and 
other materials were purchased at market prices. 


Compiles Market Research Agencies 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 9.—The Domestic Commerce 
Division of the Department of Commerce has just re- 
leased a compilation entitled “Market Research Agen- 
cies,” which discloses the increasing application of 
scientific methods to solve the various problems con- 
nected with modern marketing. The publication, ap- 
proved by the National Distribution Conference, repre- 
sents the coordination of sources of information of 
more than 300 agencies given to the various phases of 
marketing. By coordinating the work, a vast amount 
of duplication has been eliminated, and according to a 
statement issued by the department, it will now be 
possible for the manufacturer, the farmer, the whole- 
saler and the retailer to ascertain what information 
is available in connection with the marketing of his 
own particular product. 

It is the intention to revise this list of market 
agencies annually, including in the new issue all the 
publications on market information which have ap- 
peared during the past year. “Market Research Agen- 
cies” is published as Domestic Commerce Series No. 6 
and copies may be obtained for 15c. from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, or from any of the branch offices of the 


Department of Commerce, which are located in most 
large cities. 
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COMING MEETINGS 


November 


National Founders Association. Nov. 16, 17 
and 18. Annual meeting, Hotel Astor, New York. 
J. M. Taylor, 29 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
secretary. 


American Welding Society. Nov. 17, 18 and 
19. Annual fall meeting, Hotel Statler, Buffalo. 
M. M. Kelly, 33 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York, secretary. 
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Missouri to Have Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act 


St. Louis, Nov. 9.—A workmen’s compensation act 
was approved by the voters of Missouri in a referen- 
dum adopted at the general election held last Tuesday. 
Missouri heretofore has been one of five States in the 
Union without compensation legislation. 

The law will be administered by a commission of 
three members, and applies to all employers of ten or 
more persons. Compensation, following injury, is 
based upon two-thirds of the average weekly wage of 
the employee in the year prior to injury, but in no case 
less than $6 nor more than $20 a week. 


Sees Bright Side of Cotton Situation 


Commenting on the recent drop in the price of 
cotton, the Agricultural Publishers Association, Chi- 
cago, states that the seriousness of the effects on the 
South has been magnified. The total value of the crop 
is the product of price and volume, the association 
says, so that the fact that there is a crop of record 
size to be marketed in itself is a partial offset to the 
decline in price. Even if prevailing prices are con- 
tinued through the year, growers will receive close to 
a billion dollars for lint cotton. They will receive a 
fourth more than the average return in the five pre- 
war years, but a third under their average returns for 
the 1923, 1924 and 1925 crops and 21 per cent under 
the average of the past five years. 

The South, however, has had several good years, 
which have put it in better position to withstand a less 
favorable year. Moreover, the decline in cotton prices 
will tend to preserve the world market to the Southern 
producer. Because of high prices in recent years the 
tendency has been to develop other sources. Other 
important cash crops in the South, such as peanuts and 
tobacco, are selling at better prices than last year. 
Live stock and live stock products are bringing more 
than in 1925, and the South has much better feed 
crops than a year ago. 


Adds to Program of Meeting of Mechan- 
ical Engineers 


Supplementing the announcement of papers to be 
presented at the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, New York, Dec. 6 
to 9, given on page 1291 of THe IRON AGE of Nov. 4, 
may be added a list of several more papers and also 
the name and subject of the Henry Robinson Towne 
lecturer. The Towne lecture, scheduled for 4.30 p. m., 
Dec. 9, will be delivered this year by Dr. Davis R. 
Dewey, of the department of economics of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., and 
the subject is “Credit Factor in the Structure of In- 
dustry.” The new list of papers contains the follow- 
ing: 

Properties of Boiler Tubing at Elevated Temperatures 
Determined by Expansion Tests, E. A. White and C. L. Clark. 

The Change of Viewpoint of the Machine Shop, A. L. 
DeLeeuw, consulting engineer, New York. 

Worm-Wheel Contact, Earle Buckingham, professor of 


mechanical engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Plastic Behavior of Metal in Drawing, C. L. 
Eksergian, Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 


A Study of the Distribution of Belt Creep and Slip, R. F. 
Jones. 


The Wall-Johnson Supply Co., Santa Fe Building, 
605 Market Street, San Francisco, has been formed by 
Charles A. Wall and Walter G. Johnson and will main- 
tain a ferrous and non-ferrous scrap department. A 
line of structural steel, merchant bars, plates, black 
and galvanized sheets, waste and sanitary wiping rags 
will also be handled. 
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Production of Steel Ingots in September Brings the Ten Months’ Total 10 Per Cent Ahead of the Tex 
Months’ Output of 1925. 


Increase in October Ingot Output 


Daily Rate 6226 Tons or 4.1 Per Cent Larger Than in September 
—Exceeds Any October on Record 


DECIDED increase in steel ingot production was 

registered in October. At 157,406 gross tons per 
day for the 26 working ‘days, the output last month 
was 6226 tons per day larger than the September rate, 
an increase of 4.1 per cent. The October daily rate 
this year is the largest October on record, with 148,794 
tons per day in October, 1918, the next largest output 
for that month. The production last month was 13,376 
tons per day, or about 9.3 per cent, larger than the 
October output last year. 

The statistics of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
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Production of Steel Ingots 
(Gross Tons) 


Reported by Companies Calcu- Approxi- 
Which Made 94.50 Per lated mate 
Cent of the Steel Ingot Monthly Daily 


Production in 1925 Production Production 








Months Open- All All All 
1926 Hearth Bessemer Other Companies Companies 
Jan. 3,326,846 581,683 13,664 4,150,469 159,633 
Feb. 3,023,829 556,031 12,818 3,801,776 158,407 
March 3,590,791 635,680 15,031 4,488,362 166,236 
April 3,282,435 601,037 13,652 4,123,941 158,613 
May 3,201,230 516,676 10,437 3,945,336 151,744 
June 3,036,162 498,764 9,441 3,750,653 144,256 
July 2,911,375 526,500 12,372 3,651,055 140,425 
Aug 3,145,055 627,273 12,003 4,004,583 154,022 
Sept 3,089,240 612,588 12,660 3,930,675 151,180 
Oct 3,224,584 630,526 12,348 4,092,548 157,406 
10 Mos. 31,831,547 5,786,758 124,426 39,939,398 154,206 
1925 
Jan. 3,263,256 689,996 11,960 4,193,281 155,307 
Feb. 2,933,225 602,042 12,998 3,752,352 156,348 
March 3,337,721 614,860 13,633 4,194,340 161,321 
April 2,858,866 515,715 14,182 3,583,676 137,834 
May 2,755,561 497,708 13,790 3,454,971 132,883 
June 2,540,729 476,945 12,490 3,204,451 123,248 
July 2,446,068 457,095 13,547 3,084,472 118,634 
Aug. 2,698,285 523,734 12,914 3,420,998 131,577 
Sept. 2,738,673 547,121 13,977 3,489,565 134,214 
Oct. 3,077,114 84,5 15,624 3,888,814 144,030 
10 Mos. 28,649,498 5,509,783 135,115 36,266,920 139,488 
Nov. 3,092,194 581,347 17,085 3,902,900 156,116 
Dec, 3,169,796 569,304 15,843 3,970,918 152,728 
Total 34,911,488 6,660,434 168,043 44,140,738 141,932 
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tute show that the October production of the com- 
panies which made 94.50 per cent of the country’s 
total in 1925 was 3,867,458 tons. Assuming that the 
5.50 per cent not reporting produced at the same rate, 
a total October output is indicated of 4,092,548 tons, 
from which the daily rate was calculated. According 
to the estimates of the institute, October operations 
were 87.66 per cent of “theoretical” capacity, compared 
with 84.19 per cent in September and 85.78 per cent in 
August. At the peak of the year in March this per- 
centage was 92.58 per cent. 

The table gives the reported production by months 
of the different kinds of steel, together with the esti- 
mated daily rate for all companies. 


While American manufacturers continue to domi- 
nate the South African trade in agricultural imple- 
ments, they failed to maintain the same rate of prog- 
ress in this market in 1925 that they did in 1924, ac- 
cording to a report from Consul Cecil P. Cross, Cape 
Town, made public by the Department of Commerce. 
In 1924, out of a total of approximately £1,000,000 
worth of implements imported into South Africa, prac- 
tically half of this amount came from the United 
States, while in 1925, out of a total of approximately 
£1,275,000 worth of implement imports, only about 
£523,000 worth came from the United States. 


The Charleroi, Pa., plant of the old Electric Alloy 
Steel Co. has been acquired by the Charleroi Steel & 
Foundry Co., recently organized. W. D. Myers, for- 
merly of Youngstown and formerly secretary-treasurer 
of the Electric Alloy company, is president of the new 
company. The property, on which more than $1,000,000 
was expended by the original owner, was purchased for 
$125,000. The capital structure of the new company 
consists of $150,000 of 6 per cent bonds; $150,000 of 7 


per cent preferred stock and 5000 shares of no-par 
value common stock. 
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Industries Indicate That: 


1. Demand for iron and steel will 
be irregularly downward, but the de- 
cline will not be so sharp as in 1924. 


2. Railroad traffic has passed its 
peak without any general shortage of 
equipment. 


3. New building projects cover less 
floor space and sales have declined in 
building material lines. 


4. September automobile produc- 


country as a whole continued large in Septem- 
ber. Considering the season the trend was up 
in that month. On the other hand, steel production 
turned downward rather decidedly in September. One 
might conclude, therefore, that there was no over- 
production of steel and that it is only a question of a 
little time before the increased requirements of the 
steel using industries would bring better steel buying. 
But several conditions make this conclusion doubt- 
ful. In the first place, activity in the consuming in- 
dustries does not necessarily mean a_ proportionate 
amount of buying. A glance at the chart (Fig. 1) 
will show that this was the case in early 1924, as many 
steel makers will remember. In the second place, the 
business outlook is very uncertain and the consuming 
industries are proceeding cautiously; certainly they are 
doing as little forward buying as possible. In the third 
place, steel makers may now be paying the price of 
the heavy production during the summer. From May 
through August, the chart shows that production was 
on the whole in excess of the demand curve and the 
output of steel ingots has been abnormally great for a 
good many months. Now many buyers find that they 
have arranged for all the steel they need for the entire 
fourth quarter and even beyond. 
Thus it is not difficult to explain the fact that a 
continued upward trend in the composite demand line 
finds steel producers not benefiting thereby. 


j CTIVITY in the chief consuming industries of the 


Railroad Traffic Shows a Downward Trend 
As to the situation in the various industries included 
in the composite, we find the railroads carrying a heavy 
traffic and, on the average, showing very satisfactory 
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tion was large, but manufacturing 
schedules have been reduced. 


5. Oil and mining industries have 
been taking increased quantities of 
steel. 


6. Agricultural consumption has 
been sharply curtailed. 


7. General manufacturing is being 
well sustained. 


earnings, though these were quite spotty in September. 
Allowing for a seasonal variation, however, railroad 
freight traffic hes passed the peak reached in July and 
shows a downward trend in October. Moreover, the 
seasonal peak has been passed without any general 
shortage of equipment. It is practically certain that 
the spurt in coal traffic will be temporary. Thus the 
railroad demand for steel is not likely to show any 
gain during the next few months. 


Demand for Building Materials Declining 


The volume of new building contracts has picked up 
during the last two months, but, measured in floor 
space, the new projects are far below last year’s vol- 
ume. Building permits have been declining and both 
the new orders and the unfilled orders for sanitary 
enameled ware have declined and fallen below a year 
ago. Real estate activity has been steadily declining. 
Of course structural lettings have felt the effect of 
these trends, notably in Southern territory. 

The automobile outlook is rather gloomy. Septem- 
ber production was large for the season, but the manu- 
facturers’ schedules have been steadily reduced and 
the earnings of some of the companies for the third 
quarter show the reason why. Detroit employment 
continues to decline. The steel manufacturers have 
felt the situation in reduced orders for sheets, strips, 
bars and other items used in the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles. 

The activity in the oil and mining industries has 
been on the whole favorable to increased steel require- 
ments. Anthracite and bituminous coal production has 
increased sharply and the production of copper like- 
wise. Oil production has recently gained and is large 
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Fig. 1—Steel Production from May through August Has Been on the Whole in Excess of the Demand. 


Though there may have been practically no overproduction, September’s large demand does not necessar- 
ily mean the need of increased steel output 
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Is this the time for a discarding of 
the theory of a rhythmic business cycle ?— 
Most of us view the present in terms of the 
past. Memories of panics make us timid 
concerning the future. But if we consider 
the economic changes that have taken place, 
it will not be difficult to dismiss the cycle 
theory.—Page 1366. 


—_——_——_—_—— 


Steel makes a new October production 
record.—Average daily rate of 157,406 tons 
was 4.1 per cent above September and about 
9000 tons above previous October record 
made in 1918.—Page 1361. 


Foundries can save time by standardizing 
flasks—For example, uniformity in trun- 
nions will eliminate time wasted in changing 
slings and lifting irons.—Page 1335. 


Monotony is not inherent in the job; the 
degree .of it depends on the mentality of 
the worker holding that job.—The job that 
is monotonous to one worker may be inter- 
esting to another. The fatigue induced by 
monotony may be avoided by analysis of 
job and personality.—Page 1344. 


American consumers buy foreign steel 
through joint purchasing organization oper- 
ating abroad.—The buying concern repre- 
sents about a score of non-competing 
American consumers, and has its _ head- 
quarters in a European capital.—Page 1338. 





Individually you can hardly cope success- 
fully with competition from an entire indus- 
try—If the welfare of your industry is 
threatened by another, the only thing to do 
is to form an association with your com- 
petitors.—Page 1340. 


Will the railroads buy many cars in 1927? 
—Everyone says they will not, so they prob- 
ably will. Railroads may be able to scrape 
through with present number but will prob- 
ably decide not to operate on too narrow a 
margin.—Page 1367. 
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In This Issue 


Price of foreign steel in America is little 
affected by the cartel—One month’s opera- 
tion of the combine shows that prices will 
not be appreciably higher. Members of the 
cartel continue to sell individually at such 
prices as they see fit to make.—Page 1338. 


Scrap prices are becoming steadier year 
by year.—Due largely to the fact that steel 
production fluctuates less than formerly and 
that the supply of scrap is more uniform.— 
Page 1368. 


Dr. Haney prophesies that the demana 
for iron and steel will be irregularly down- 
ward.—Though the situation is analogous to 
that of 1924, the decline will not be so 
sharp.—Page 1365. 


———_ 


Annealing furnaces in operation within 90 
hours after decision to build them had been 
reached.—Arc welding enables Morgan En- 
gineering Co. to construct furnaces in re- 
markably short time and at low fabricating 
cost.—Page 1354. 


Embrittlement of boiler plate can be re- 
tarded by introducing sodium sulphate inte 
the feed water.—This neutralizes the sodium 
hydroxide which attacks the plate——Page 
1355. 





Coal stocks are steadily increasing.—A 
new production record of over thirteen mil- 
lion tons was established in week ended 
Oct. 30. The result was a precipitate drop 
in prices.—Page 1354, 1388. 


The best refractory for use in electrically 
melting pure iron and nickel is a chemically 
pure magnesia.—Should be calcined at 1600 
deg. C. and bonded with alcohol and shellac, 
or with a solution of magnesium chloride.— 
Page 1348. 


— 


Freight car loadings establish new weekly 
record.—Total for week ended Oct. 16 was 
1,210,163 cars, highest figure yet attained.— 
Page 1358. 
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Mass Production Owes Debt to Advertising 


66 HE preeminence of America in industry, which has constantly 

brought about a reduction in costs, has come very largely through 
mass production. Mass production is only possible where there is mass 
demand. Mass demand has been created almost entirely through the de- 
velopment of advertising.”—President Coolidge, in a recent address before 
the American Association of Advertising Agencies. 

Not only mass demand, but mass production itself owes a debt to 
advertising. In the metal-working industry, which has made the most 
rapid advances in the technique of production, the alert executive is not 
content to wait until new ideas are brought to him. He seeks them. He is 
a student of the advertising pages of THE IRON AGE, the weekly show 
window of the latest wares offered the metal trades. He counts it a 
privilege and an opportunity to scrutinize the contributions to current 
industrial progress, be they in the form of improved equipment or prod- 
ucts, new methods or better service. 


For News Summary See Reverse Side 
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Fig. 2—Finished 
Steel Orders and 
Sales May Have 
Reached a Peak 
in September, 
Which Was the 
Highest Septem- 
ber in Any Re- 
cent Year. Also, 
the cumulative 
total for the first 
nine months is 
larger than for 
the like period 
of any recent 
year 


INDEX NUMBERS 


for the season, giving a fair demand for tank plates. 
Weaker prices for oil and copper have been the result 
and as the coal situation is probably not to be regarded 
as long continued, it is doubtful if this source of de- 
mand holds up for long. 


The agricultural situation is bad. The agricultural 
implement manufacturers have felt this and passed on 
the bad news to steel producers. September sales of 
agricultural machinery were 17.9 per cent under August 
and a little smaller than a year ago. The demand for 
fencing promises to continue unsatisfactory. The cot- 
ton condition is certainly a serious limitation on the 
purchasing power of the South and in general farm 
prices are seriously out of line with the prices of man- 
ufactured commodities. 

General manufacturing activity and orders for ma- 
chine tools have been well sustained, though not at 
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peak levels. No drastic decline appears likely in this 
field, but a moderate recession is probable. 


Exports have been very irregular. The outward 
movement of steel in September increased, though it 
was much below that in July. The English strike has 
brought some temporary benefits, but the end of that 
disturbance is not distant. Moreover, it has already 
had its unfavorable reactions on other countries as, 
for example, industries in Argentina have suffered for 
a lack of shipping which tends to reduce the buying 
power of that country, thus unfavorably affecting 
steel exports. 


We conclude that the general trend of the demand 
for iron and steel will be irregularly downward. The 
decline will not be so sharp as in 1924, but there is a 


(Concluded on page 1390) 
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Schedule of the next installments of the Business Analysis and Forecast, by Dr. Lewis 
H. Haney, Director New York University Bureau of Business Research, follows: Nov. 18— 
Position of Iron and Steel Producers; Nov. 25—General Business Outlook; Dec. 16—Activity 


in Steel Consuming Industries. 
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Our Present Economic Basis 


HERE is much uncertainty, we might even say 
ee in intelligent minds in respect to 
our present commercial situation and prospects. 
This reflects a good many thoughts, including the 
following: Many economists have been expound- 
ing the theory of the rhythmic business cycle. If 
they be right, is it not about time to look for a 
reversal? The administration has been preaching 
the gospel of prosperity as consequence of in- 
creased productivity. This will be judged as, to 
a considerable extent, political propaganda. Sales- 
men in many lines complain of slow business. Many 
industrialists are grave in respect to the narrow- 
ness, or absence, of margin of profit. The stock 
market has just experienced some drastic liquida- 
tion. Some commodity prices have been falling. 

In business we are all constitutionally timid. 
We think in terms of the past and of analogies. 
For many years after the panic of 1907 we had re- 
currences of panic on the brain. That has now 
been forgotten, but the specter of 1920 still walks 
and gives us shivers. Obviously, however, we 
should think in terms of economic changes, just 
as we do of political and technical. If we so adjust 
our minds we shall have less difficulty in disre- 
garding ideas of history repeating itself and dis- 
missing the theory of the rhythmic business cycle. 

Present perplexities are clarified if we accept 
the hypothesis of a post-war change in our national 
economy, a change from what used to be a capi- 
tal economy to what has been called a consuming 
economy. It is the merits of the latter which 
Henry Ford and the labor unions and many other 
people are urging, in so doing pressing the chal- 
lenge of the old capitalistic system which J. M. 
Keynes made in the book that brought him fame. 

In brief, the old capital economy said: Be 
thrifty and save for the future in building plant 
that will be required by increasing population. The 
consuming economy is based on the idea of en- 
joyment of your cake as fast as you bake it. 

The latter is what we have been doing in the 
last five years or more. It has been possible owing 
to the (1) overbuilding of much plant during the 
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war and (2) better utilization of plant (e.g., rail- 
road) that was not overbuilt. Consequently there 
has not been the same exigency of saving for 
housing and means of transportation and produc- 
tion that there used to be; and a larger part of 
our national earnings has been available for goods 
and services that we enjoy. Indeed, people delib- 
erately have put up with less commodious housing 
in order to have automobiles. This is not imply- 
ing any criticism of the people for having what 
they want. 

It must be clear, however, that this change of 
economy has many effects, and one of them is to 
temper business cycles. In the production of capi- 
tal goods we were prone to miscalculation. We 
periodically overbuilt of houses, factories and rail- 
roads; and then having canned much, labor had to 
await growing up to the facilities, which spelled 
a period of depression. Miscalculating again in 
respect to catching up, we would have a feverish 
resumption of building, which spelled boom. 

Such things can not happen in an essentially 
consuming ‘economy, for then we are producing 
goods that are going to be used relatively quickly, 
anyhow. If our stock of consumption goods is 
normally a nine months supply, a variation be- 
tween eight and ten is not going to trouble us 
much, 

Besides this fundamental change in the nature 
of our national economy there have been factors 
of improvement in our management of affairs, 
principally as follows: (1) The great develop- 
ment of statistical cooperation and research has 
illuminated our way as never before and so has 
helped in adjustment; (2) an elastic banking sys- 
tem has ameliorated the whole credit structure; 
(3) greater efficiency in transportation has re- 
moved many embarrassments; (4) a_ beneficent 
political administration has quelled the tormenting 
of business. 

Everybody agrees that the foundation of na- 
tional prosperity is the full employment of labor 
and the efficiency of labor in its employment—in 
other words, production. Now, so long as our la- 
bor is engaging in the production of consumers’ 
goods and services there is no apparent reason why 
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it should not so continue right along (providing it 
is not concluded that the luxury of leisure is too 
much a part of the cake to be enjoyed) until such 
time as we must revert to the further production 
of capital goods, following which there should be 
maintained activity but in different lines, and 
likely with disturbances while the change is 0oc- 
curring. That is, however, probably still far 
distant. 

If this hypothesis be accepted, we find it fully 
explains why at the present time business is good 
in some lines and poor in others, why some se- 
curities soared in price while others fell, why there 
is a calmness in commodity buying and a dimin- 
ished range of fluctuation in commodity prices, and 
why the stock market has become a mirror rather 
than a barometer. Business is good in the kinds 
of things that the people want very much, such 
as gasoline, and poor in what they do not want 
so much, such as agricultural fertilizer. Margins 
of profit are slender in such things as meat prod- 
ucts and clothing that are overdone and are big 
in such things as theaters that seem still to be 
underdone, although of course new provisions will 
temper their profits in course of time. The en- 
terprising entrepreneur of the day is constantly 
exploring for new things, such as refrigerating 
machines, with which to please the multitude, 
while old-timers have a hard time to get a new 
dollar for an old one. Thus the rayon manufac- 
turers waxed fat while the cotton spinners became 
lean. 

Seeing that it explains so much, the economic 
hypothesis we have described is comforting, no 
matter what may be the outcome a decade hence. 
The economists who advance it are original in their 
thought and moreover they think fundamentally. 
We are not saying they are right, but certainly 
their ideas merit much consideration. 


Again Britain Carries On 


RITISH steel mills have held their export trade 

surprisingly well, considering how seriously 
they have been hurt by the coal strike now in its 
seventh month. As is well known the bulk of the 
steel products that have gone out of the country 
in the past six months have been rolled from Con- 
tinental blooms, billets and sheet bars, but even so 
it is remarkable that British iron and steel exports 
for the first nine months of this year were 2,520,600 
tons, or less than 10 per cent under the 2,778,800 
tons shipped in 1925 up to Sept. 30. Black sheet 
exports this year have even exceeded last year’s, 
and in tin plate and galvanized sheets, two lines 
that have always shown strong in British export 
statistics, there was only a slight falling off. 

How far Continental steel and coal have sup- 
ported British rolling mill operations appears from 
the import statement. After five months of steady 
increase, iron and steel importations in Septem- 
ber reached the total of 456,500 tons, including 
188,400 tons of semi-finished steel. This is at the 
wholly unprecedented annual rate of 5,400,000 tons. 
Total imports to Oct. 1 were 2,557,000 tons, of 
which 1,016,800 tons, or 40 per cent, was semi- 
finished steel. 

British pig iron output has been next to noth- 
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ing, the 12,500 tons reported for September being 
only 2.4 per cent of the monthly average for 1925. 
Steel production has increased, though very slow- 
ly, the 95,700 tons made in September being only 
15.5 per cent of last year’s average. 

That her steel makers have so far succeeded in 
holding their export trade in spite of a strike that 
was calculated to paralyze all manufacture testi- 
fies again to Britain’s vitality and resourcefulness 
when put to the test. Yet the losses have been enor- 
mous and the recovery, when the strike is over, 
will be slow and fraught with serious problems, 


Railroad Car Needs 


ROM much that has been and may be argued, 

railroads do not need to increase car purchases 
to any extent this year. And they may not have to 
do so in 1927. That being agreed to generally, 
they will probably do just the opposite thing and 
enter the market vigorously. The number of sur- 
plus cars has been declining for months,-but this is 
seasonal. The number at the present time is the 
lowest in three years, but a record amount of traf- 
fic has been handled without much apparent strain. 
If industrial activity is lessening, there will seem- 
ingly be sufficient transportation capacity for 
months. Fewer cars are now owned by the rail- 
roads than a year ago, but they average larger. If 
greatly increased car buying appears to lack war- 
rant in the light of recent history, there is justifi- 
cation just the same in the upward trend of demand 
due to the natural growth of the country. Also the 
railroads might well be expected to look ahead and 
not continually operate on a narrow margin barely 
equal to emergency demands. 


Stability from Prompt Buying 


T is easy to recall—and quite helpful for ‘an 

understanding of present market conditions in 
steel—that before the war there was much criti- 
cism of “the contract system” whereby a large part 
of the finished steel business was handled. The 
practice exists now in only a limited way, and in 
its former essence it virtually does not exist at 
all. It was criticized as thoroughly unbusiness- 
like, since the contracts amounted in fact to op- 
tions given the buyer, who could withhold specifi- 
cations, instruct that deliveries be postponed, or 
even attempt to cancel. 

The curious thing was that the criticism was 
practically all to the effect that the contracts should 
be made “binding’’—not that the whole thing should 
be discarded. The steel producers did not favor a 
reform that would substitute prompt buying. They 
felt that they could not “fill up” unless there was 
forward buying, and that they could not advance 
prices unless they were filled up. As the market 
had a way of dropping below a profitable price level 
a recurrent opportunity to advance prices appeared 
to be an absolute necessity. 

Now that the steel business is conducted chiefly 
along the line of prompt or hand-te-mouth buyitig, 
it is interesting to observe that at this particular 
juncture the new system is much better than the 
old. 

At this time of year, when consumption of steel 
in various lines is showing a seasonal decrease, 
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when there has been political uncertainty, and when 
some observers are suggesting on general princi- 
ples, or precedents, that good times have lasted 
about as long as could be expected, the disposition 
of steel buyers, if the old system had been con- 
tinued, would be to liquidate stocks, withhold speci- 
fications and perhaps indulge in some canceling, 
depending on how much they had previously ex- 
ceeded their definite prospects in contracting for 
steel. 

Undoubtedly under such conditions there would 
be a sharp decrease in steel production and ship- 
ments, which for a time would run below the pace 
of actual consumption. Disorganization of work- 
ing forces and idleness of labor would result. Later 
on, according to the course of affairs before the 
war, there would be a scramble for material and 
extra expense in getting works into operation 
again. 

It may be rejoined that as a matter of fact steel 
production of late has shown a declining tendency. 
That is perfectly true; but it is not a question of 
avoiding fluctuations entirely, that being impos- 
sible. It is one of quantity. It is to be borne in 
mind that we measure things much more closely 
these days, and small variations are readily ob- 
served and reported, such as might have been 
missed or ignored entirely in the old days when it 
took something big to attract attention. 


Scrap Prices Steadier 


EALERS in iron and steel scrap observe that 
D year by year of late their market has been 
growing steadier. Price fluctuations have been 
narrowing and the opportunity to speculate has 
been reduced almost to the vanishing point. In the 
old days there were such swings that a common oc- 
cupation of the scrap dealer was to accumulate 
scrap at one period and sell it at another. The 
difference between average buying price and aver- 
age selling price had to cover the extra freight 
involved, the cost of carrying (including interest 
and depreciation), and profit. The market fluctua- 
tion had to be wider, as scrap had to be bought on 
the way down, not all at the low point, and it could 
not all be sold by any means at the top point of 
the market. Such opportunities for speculation 
have been practically absent since the high mar- 
ket that culminated in March, 1923, three and a 
half years ago. 

The scrap dealer is not disposed to complain of 
the circumstances, since the nature of his business 
inures him to various things other men might con- 
sider hardships, but he recognizes the change and 
endeavors to alter his business policies accordingly. 

It is not strange that this change has occurred. 
The developments are perfectly natural in the cir- 
cumstances. The most popular explanation is that 
those with whom the scrap dealers transact busi- 
ness have become “wiser.” The originator of 
scrap has learned that the market always comes 
back, hence will not sell freely as prices decline. 
The consumer is not to be stampeded by threats 
of a scarcity, and buys sparingly as prices tend to 
advance. The facts are as thus stated, but this 
does not by any means explain the whole matter. 
The steel mills, as a matter of fact, carry much 
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lighter reserves of scrap than they once did. There 
is much more in the matter. 

Both the rate of steel production and the out- 
come of scrap have become much steadier, and that 
makes a great inroad on the possibilities of specu- 
lation. For more than four years past the scrap 
requirements of the steel mills have varied much 
less than formerly. Except for a sharp but short 
dip in 1924, steel ingot production has been fairly 
steady and at a high rate since the beginning of 
1923, and in the latter half of the preceding year 
there was a good demand for scrap because, while 
ingot production was not heavy, pig iron was scarce 
on account of the coal strike. 

For an indefinitely long time there has been a 
swing in the character of iron and steel consump- 
tion, the proportion of the total passing into cur- 
rent use increasing and the proportion passing into 
permanent employment decreasing. The outcome 
of scrap in proportion to the total production of 
iron and steel has been increasing, and the outcome 
is steadier month to month and year to year than 
it used to be. A conspicuous illustration is the 
automobile. 

The repeated waves of new construction that 
used to occur involved a peak in the production of 
steel before the peak came in the outcome of old 
material resulting from replacements—in freight 
cars, buildings and bridges. A large part of the 
extra steel demand was entirely new, not produc- 
ing any scrap. Railroads laid additional track, 
whereas now their rail purchases are chiefly for 
replacements. Freight cars are practically alto- 
gether a replacement proposition and the cars now 
retired are largely steel cars, involving much scrap. 

These are physical changes, as to steadiness in 
steel production and steadiness in scrap outcome, 
and they are more responsible for the flattening 
out in scrap market fluctuations than are changed 
policies or attitudes on the part of originators and 
consumers of scrap. 


HAT dirt on factory windows is very efficient 

as a daylight destroyer is no new discovery, but 
there seems always to be need of the reminder that 
window washing pays in dollars and cents. A re- 
cently completed study at the University of Michi- 
gan and the plant of the Detroit Steel Products Co. 
demonstrated that after a period of four months 
with windows uncleaned the amount of light trans- 
mitted through them is only from 25 to 50 per cent 
of that which passes through clean windows, and 
that 75 per cent of the decrease is due to inside 
dirt. Clean windows associate themselves with 
light-tinted walls in helping out the lighting in the 
short days of the year. Also beneficial, according 
to this survey, is the white or light-colored window 
shade pulled from mid-sash instead of from the top. 


For the International Chamber of Commerce meet- 
ing to be held at Stockholm, Sweden, next June, the 
steamship George Washington of the United States 
Lines has been chartered for the American delegation. 
On the basis of its present membership in the inter- 
national chamber, the United States would be entitled 
to send approximately 400 delegates. Owen D. Young 
is chairman of the American committee. 
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Sulphur in Basic Open-Hearth Practice 


To the Editor: I desire to amplify and somewhat 
amend your report of my remarks in the discussion of 
Mr. Diehl’s paper, “Action of Sulphur in Basic Open- 
Hearth Practice,” at the recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute, as reported in THE IRON 
Ace, Oct. 28. I am quoted as saying that “the deep 
bath in the tilting furnace will remove sulphur faster 
than a shallow bath in a stationary furnace.” What 
I said was: 

“A statement that may be of more or less interest 

is that the deep bath tilting furnace will eliminate 
sulphur as rapidly as the stationary type basic open- 
hearth furnace. This is true largely on account of 
the ease with which slag can be flushed off at any 
time during the working of the heat. Due to the 
rapidity and thoroughness of slag removal in the 
tilling furnace, a comparatively new and fresh slag 
ean be quickly made. This condition tends to balance 
the advantage of the more intimate contact of the slag 
with the steel in the shallow bath furnace.” 


As may be gathered from the actual text of my re- 
marks, it was somewhat at variance with their intent 
to say, as the report has it, “it was expedient for all to 
cooperate in lowering sulphur for the benefit of con- 
sumers.” I quote from my discussion: “Toward the 
finish of a heat, if the bath contains small percentages 
of carbon and manganese and the temperature is high, 
the solubility of iron oxide increases. This also has 
a tendency to cause red-shortness the same as sulphur. 
In holding the heat at this stage merely to reduce the 
sulphur, there often results an over-oxidized bath, 
which may be more detrimental so far as red-shortness 
is concerned than if the heat had been tapped earlier 
with slightly higher sulphur content. It may be ex- 
pedient for all manufacturers to cooperate toward en- 
lightening consumers, who may be insisting upon lower 
sulphur content than is necessary or desirable, on the 
importance of these points.” 


F. S. SLocum, 


Chief Metallurgist, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. . 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 30. 


FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Awards of Week About 27,000 Tons—New York 
Subways Call for 23,200 Tons 


A week’s total of about 27,000 tons of structural 
steel awards included only one job of outstanding im- 
portance, a bridge at Duquesne, Pa., requiring 6800 
tons. About 41,500 tons of new work is up for bids, of 
which 23,200 tons is for sections of New York subways. 
A Milwaukee hotel up for bids will need 4500 tons. 
Awards follow: 


DARIEN, CONN., 150 tons, high school, to Porcupine Co. 

New York, 3430 tons in the following awards as reported to 
the Structural Steel Board of Trade: Office building, 407- 
409 Broadway, and office building, 151 East Highty-sixth 
Street, to Hedden Iron Construction Co.; 21-story office 
building, 269 Madison Avenue, and apartment building, 
Eighty-eighth Street and West End Avenue, to Levering 
& Garrigues Co.; Beth Israel Hospital, Newark, to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co., and 15-story apartment building, 327 
East Fifty-seventh Street, to Taylor-Fichter Steel Con- 
Struction Co. 

New York, 150 tons, service building, Riverside Hospital, to 
Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc. 

New York, 400 tons, apartment building, 990 Fifth Avenue, 
to Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc. 

New York, 100 tons, 165th Division Armory, 68 Lexington 
Avenue, to Shippers Car Line Corporation. 

New York, 200 tons, office building, 149th Street and Cort- 
landt Avenue, to Jues Brothers, Inc. 

New York, 100 tons, monastery, Holland Avenue and Gun 
Hill Road, Bronx, to Square Iron Works. 

New York, 200 tons, sugar refinery addition, to New Eng 
land Structural Co. 

BRooKLYN, 500 tons, Kings County public school No. 101, to 
Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc. 
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BROOKLYN, 100 tons, post office, Fourth Street and Avenue U, 
to Cornfield Iron Works. 

MAspeTH, L. I., 200 tons, factory, Sterling Hardware Cast- 
ings Co., to Brooklyn Iron Works. 

NEWARK, 100 tons, factory, Schiffman Brothers, 4 Providence 
Street, to Albert Smith & Sons. 

GaRwoop, N. J., 100 tons, factory, Thatcher Furnace Co., to 
Arny Structural Steel Co. 

RIDGEFIELD Park, N. J., 150 tons, alteration and addition 
to high school, to Oltmer Iron Works. 

NICKEL PLATS RAILROAD, 230 tons for Ohio bridge work, to 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 

PITTSBURGH, 100 tons, Sproeckline Dairy Co., to Guibert Steel 
Co. . 

ASPINWALL, Pa., 325 tons, Guyasuta bridge, to American 
Bridge Co. 

DUQUESNE, Pa., 6800 tons, Duquesne-McKeesport bridge, to 
American Bridge Co. 

RocHESTER, PA., 140 tons, substation for Duquesne Light Co., 
to Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Co. 

PorTeR County, IND., 115 tons, highway bridge to Rochester 
Bridge Co., Rochester, Ind. 

LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD, 1500 tons, 10 bridges, 
seven to McClintic-Marshall Co. and one each to Mount 
Vernon Bridge Co., Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. and Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. 

New ORLEANS, 1500 tons, bridge across Lake Pontchartrain, to 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 

CHICAGO, 300 tons, two bridges, Pennsylvania Railroad, to 
American Bridge Co. 

CHICAGO, 1000 tons, addition to National League Baseball 
Grandstand, to Vierling Steel Works, Chicago. 

LOCKPORT, ILL., 1500 tons, lock structure, to Duffin Iron 
Works, Chicago. 

Nites CENTER, ILL., 650 tons, power house, to Continental 
Bridge Co., Chicago. 

Soutw CxHicaco, ILL., 150 tons, coal plant for By-Products 
Coke Corporation to unnamed bidder. 

KANKAKEB, ILL., 400 tons, Commercial Building, to Rochester 
Bridge Co., Rochester, Ind. 

East St. Lous, Itu., 150 tons, addition to Cahokia power 
plant, to American Bridge Co. 

HIBBING, MINN., 200 tons, mine head frame, to Worden-Allen 


Co. 

OGDEN, UTAH, 200 tons, coaling station for the Union Pacific 
System, to an unnamed bidder. 

OAKLAND, CAL., 500 tons, dredge pipe for unnamed interests, 


to Pacific Coast Engineering Co., Oakland. 

RICHMOND, CAL., 430 tons, Richmond High School, to Pacific 
Coast Engineering Co. 

ALHAMBRA, CAL., 1100 tons, building for the Braun Co., to 
Llewellyn Iron Works, Los Angeles. 

Los ANGELES, 1800 tons, garage at Ninth and Hill Streets, to 
McClintic-Marshall Co. of California. 

SAN FRANcIsco, 350 tons, power house on Buck’s Creek for 
the Great Western Power Co.’s Feather River project, to 
Pacific Rolling Mills Co., Inc., San Francisco. 

SEATTLE, WaSsH., 200 tons, Liggett drug building, to Pacific 
Car & Foundry Co. ° 

LAKE CHELAN, WASH., 250 tons, penstock for Washington 
Water Power Co., to Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., 1100 tons, municipal pipe line, placed by 
Vancouver Engineering Works Ltd., with United States 
Steel Products Co 


Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 
lowing: 

Boston, 430 tons, sales and service station for Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Co. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., 2200 tons, Masonic Temple. 

New York, 23,200 tons, sections 3 and 4, route 101, subway. 

WILKES-BARRE, Pa., 2000 tons, high school. 

BALTIMORE, 2000 tons, municipal building. 

PITTSBURGH, 800 tons, Aiken apartment building. 

PITTSBURGH, 750 tons, Herron Hill High School. 

MILWAUKEE, 4500 tons, Schroeder Hotel. 

RACINE, Wis., 850 tons, high school. 

Fort Dopcs, Iowa, 300 tons, addition to plant of the United 
States Gypsum Co. 

Sr. Louis, 425 tons, service building for Chevrolet Motor Car 
Co. 

BERKELEY, CAL., 200 tons, addition to department store for 
J. F. Hink & Son. 

OAKLAND, CAL., 400 tons, addition to Glencourt Exchange 
telephone building for the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.; bids Nov. 12. 

OAKLAND, 380 tons, syphon for the East Bay Munieipa) Utility 
District ; bids Dec. 10. 

SAN FRANcisco, 1400 tons, Builders’ Exchange, Mission and 
New Montgomery Streets; bids to be taken soon. 

SEATTLE, WaSH., 1300 tons, Famous Players’ theater. 

FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, 450 tons, extension work for Fairbanks 
Exploration Co. 











October Iron Output Increased 


Actual Data Show Daily Rate 3010 Tons or 2.88 Per Cent Larger Than September— 
Net Gain of 4 Furnaces 


CTUAL data covering the pig iron production for 
October show that the estimates of companies, 
collected by wire on Nov. 1 and published last week, 
were low. The October output was 107,533 tons per 


setnentaseeen 


Daily Rate of Pig Iron Production by Months—Gross Tons 


Steel Works Merchant® Total 
Datener, TOE sh os us ces 76,464 21,064 97,528 
November ....... ee 23,505 100,767 
OO 81,552 23,301 104,853 
January, 1926 .....2.. 83,867 23,107 106,974 
ON ee 81,148 23,260 104,408 
 <tss bende wene ava 85,841 25,191 111,032 
ea a de 89,236 25,768 115,004 
a De ne ae 86,682 25,622 112,304 
June 82,186 25,658 107,844 
SY Viragh ss ote wack ee 79,392 24,586 103,978 
on Sick. bas wielee 78,216 25,025 103,241 
September ......cccces 81,224 23,319 104,543 
October 83,188 24,365 107,553 


*Includes pig iron made for the market by steel com- 
panies. 
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Pig Iron Production by Districts, Gross Tons 








Oct. Sept. Aug. July 
(31 days) (30 days) (31 days) (31 days) 
New York and Mass 224,631 211,362 196,706 206,252 
Lehigh Valley...... 89,804 77,523 80,506 84,223 
Schuylkill Valley... 69,221 65,101 67,550 66,531 
Lower Susq. and 

Lebanon Valleys.. 36,639 35,545 35,167 35,945 
Pittsburgh district. . 728,650 688,000 668,100 622,772 
Shenango Valley... 109,450 96,841 108,719 117,504 
Western Penna..... 134,104 130,219 127,514 127,622 
Maryland, Virginia 

and Kentucky.... 90,117 84,172 85,171 82,963 
Wheeling district... 109,241 105,391 108,429 108,110 
Mahoning Valley... 342,437 329,488 323,305 317,307 
Central and North- 

i” 345,124 333,951 351,852 348,371 
Southern Ohio..... 43,843 38,082 36,071 48,468 
Illinois and Indiana 602.672 576,506 644,907 668,564 
Mich., Minn., Mo., 

Wis., Colo. and 

ev 6 aos & 152,615 127,860 121,357 137,135 
NE ee” 249,584 230,345 238,812 246,124 
Tennessee ........ 6,000 5,907 6,313 5,447 

rer ; 3,334,132 3,136,293 3,200,479 3,223,338 
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Coke Furnaces in Blast 





4 Nov. — ——Oct. 1—-7-. 
Total In Capacity In Capacity 
Stacks Blast perday Blast per Day 
0 Ea ee ee 21 13 


Furnaces 


New York: 


6,115 13 6,090 
Other N. Y. and Mass 6 3 1,130 3 1,100 
eS ae 3 0 as 0 
Pennsylvania: 
Lehigh Valley ...... 12 6 2,695 6 2,485 
Spiegeleisen ...... 2 2 200 1 100 
Schuylkill Valley ... 12 5 2,230 5 2,170 
Susquehanna Valley. 6 3 1,400 2 900 
Ferromanganese .. 1 1 90 0 sta 
Lebanon Valley 4 1 215 1 220 
Ferromanganese .. 2 0 Koen 1 65 
Pittsburgh District.. 52 37 23,095 37 22,545 
Ferro. and Spiegel 4 3 440 3 355 
Shenango Valley ... 14 7 3,530 7 3,525 
Western Pennsylvania 19 8 3,565 9 4,265 
Ferro. and Spiegel 2 2 355 2 340 
ee ee ee 6 5 2,205 5 2,145 
Wheeling District...... 12 7 3,525 7 3,510 
Ohio: 
Mahoning Valley.... 26 19 11,045 20 10,935 
Central and Northern 23 20 11,580 19 11,130 
EE edneder seh 13 6 1,510 5 1,270 
Illinois and Indiana... 44 32 19,680 31 19,330 
Mich., Wis. and Minn. 12 8 3,135 7 2,690 
Colo., Mo. and. Utah... 7 4 1,830 4 1,565 
The South: 
ES, coke wits Mure 16 1 240 1 225 
Ferromanganese .. 1 1 85 1 80 
EE suadenecee 5 1 375 1 355 
DD tate ncn sane 34 23 8,300 23 7,890 
Ferromanganese .. 1 0 hee 0 eae 
Tennessee «..%...-5. 12 1 190 1 195 
I ai tn ld is cg 372 219 108,760 15 105,480 
SET RREE LE TEEET ONDE LUTON CEOUENERDOTERELLEDECHDCTEETERECEDEN TENET COUEUEEROTETACUEREDERUEO TEE ELCCORORDOO ODOT TDRECLLORTERDSOOREERERESESEEDD ERE TETERENORROETETORTER TSO tenETeT Hr rEtrenegs 


day, instead of the estimated rate of 106,891 tons. At 
107,533 tons as the October daily rate, the increase 
over September was 3010 tons or 2.88 per cent. In 
September the increase over August was 1.25 per cent. 

The production of coke pig iron for the 31 days of 
October was 3,334,132 gross tons or 107,533 tons per 
day as compared with 3,136,293 tons or 104,543 tons 
per day for the 30 days in September. The October 
daily rate is the largest for any October since 1918, 
when the daily rate that month was 112,482 tons. It is 
also the largest daily rate since May this year. A year 
ago the daily rate was 97,528 tons. 

There was a net gain of four furnaces during Oc- 
tober, 11 having been blown in and seven blown out or 
banked. In September the net gain was two furnaces. 


Capacity Active on Nov. 1 


On Nov. 1 there were 219 furnaces active as com- 
pared with 215 on Oct. 1. The estimated daily capacity 
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Production of Steel Companies for Own Use—Gross Tons 
Total Iron, Spiegeleisen and 
Spiegel and Ferro Ferromanganese*® 


-——1925—_—_.. -—_1926___ 
1925 1926 Fe-Mn Spiegel Fe-Mn Spiegel 


Jan. ... 2,692,537 2,599,876 23,578 5,418 29,129 7,746 
Feb. ... 2,539,785 2,272,150 18,184 4,910 22,309 7,084 
Mar. 2,812,995 2,661,092 20,062 5,449 24,064 7,339 
Apr. ... 2,514,828 2,677,094 21,448 5,341 24,134 7,051 
May ... 2,306,887 2,687,138 22,679 5,294 23,159 6,999 
June .. 2,113,566 2,465,583 19,836 4,972 25,378 5,864 
% year.14,980,598 15,362,933 125,787 31,384 148,173 42,083 
July ... 2,037,160 2,461,161 16,614 5,074 26,877 3,699 
Aug. ... 2,124,439 2,424,687 18,867 4,939 23,557 4,372 
Sept. .. 2,109,205 2,436,733 18,381 5,162 25,218 2,925 
Oct. ... 2,370,382 2,578,830 21,421 5,071 28,473 6,295 
Nov. 2,817,888 ....eee. 25,490 6,375 een eee 

Dec. RPERLOO asnicese 26,072 7,756 : 

Year. .38,467,792 9 .......- 252,632 65,761 





*Includes output of merchant furnaces. 


Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in United States 
By Months, Beginning Jan. 1, 1924—Gross Tons 


1924 1925 1926 

SRR. ocnauseses 3,018,890 3,370,336 3,316,201 
i RC 3,074,757 3,214,143 2,923,415 
BEAT. cc cciever 3,466,086 3,564,247 3,441,986 
eee ee 3,233,428 3,258,958 3,450,122 
BT wc ttinne as 2,615,110 2,930,807 3,481,428 
POOR ni sscceus 2,026,221 2,673,457 3,235,309 
M6 SURRP c 3% var 17,434,492 19,011,948 19,848,461 
TORY. 2 cseasvenr 1,784,899 2,664,024 3,223,338 
es sine ee 1,887,145 2,704,476 3,200,479 
POE. 22 csieees 2,053,264 2,726,198 3,136,293 
De: Swaneea ves 2,477,127 3,023,370 3,334,132 
ee 2,509,673 $8,023,006 j= = —§ ..wseeee 
DOC, ..cccccces 2,961,702 $250,448 == canescens 

Year® .....0- 31,108,302 $6,403,470 = =—=—§ wseveces 





*These totals do not include charcoal pig iron. 


The 1925 
production of this iron was 196,164 tons. 
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Daily Average Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in 
the United States by Months Since Jan. 1, 1922—Gross Tons 





1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 

JOM. sesecs 53,063 104,181 97,384 108,720 106,974 
yy eee 58,214 106,935 106,026 114,791 104,408 
See 65,675 113,673 111,809 114,975 111,032 
ARE. sescce 69,070 118,324 107,781 108,632 115,004 
ee 74,409 124,764 84,358 94,542 112,304 
June ...... 78,701 122,548 67,541 89,115 107,844 
% year 66,578 115,147 95,794 105,039 109,660 
TUY wcceee 77,592 118,656 57,577 85,936 103,978 
AUG. .ccece 58,586 111,274 60,875 87,241 103,241 
a 67,791 104,184 68,442 90,873 104,543 
OE “esse w'e 85,092 101,586 79,907 97,528 107,553 
NOV. ccocee 94,990 96,476 83,656 100,767 =... wes 
Dec. .cesee 99,577 94,225 95,539 104,853 =... «es 

Year 73,645 109,713 85,075 99,7385 =. anaes 
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1920 1921 1922 


Daity OutPuT -THOUSANDS OF Gross TONS 





1920 1921 Ig22 


1923 





1923 


1924 1925 1926 


APRIL 
& 115,004 


AVERAGE PRICE -DOLLARS PER GROSS TONS 


1924 925 1926 


Daily Pig Iron Output in October about 4.1 Per Cent Larger Than in September; Composite Price Slightly Higher 
Inclined line represents the gradually increasing theoretical needs of the country, and shows that production 


is slightly below the so-called normal. 


Dotted line represents THE IRON AGE composite price 
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of the 219 furnaces, blowing on the first day of this 
month, was 108,760 tons as contrasted with 105,480 tons 
per day for the 215 furnaces active on Oct. 1. Of the 
11 furnaces blown in last month, four were Steel Cor- 
poration and five were merchant stacks with two cred- 
ited to independent steel companies. Of the seven fur- 
naces shut down, four belonged to the Steel Corpora- 
tion, one to independent steel companies and four to 
merchant producers. 


Manganese Alloy Output 


The manganese alloy output last month of 34,768 
tons was one of the largest this year. Ferromanga- 
nese production at 28,473 tons was next to the largest 
this year, 29,129 tons having been made in January. 
The spiegeleisen output last month was 6295 tons, or 
the largest since May. 


Total Furnaces Increased 


The total number of serviceable blast furnaces was 
increased to 372 last month by the blowing in of two 
new furnaces: One by the St. Louis Coke & Iron Co. 
at Granite City, Ill., and one by the Central Alloy Steel 
Co. at its plant at Massillon, Ohio. 


Furnaces Blown In and Out 


Among the furnaces blown in during October were 
the No. 2 furnace of the New Jersey Zinc Co. in the 
Lehigh Valley; the Marietta furnace of E. J. Lavino 
& Co., and one furnace at the Steelton plant of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation in the Lower Susque- 
hanna Valley; No. 5 Carrie furnace of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. in the Pittsburgh district; No. 2 Ohio fur- 
nace of the Carnegie Steel Co. in the Mahoning Valley; 
the new furnace of the Central Alloy Steel Co. in cen- 
tral Ohio; the Belfont furnace in southern Ohio; the 
new furnace of the St. Louis Coke & Iron Co. in Illi- 


nois and one Gary furnace in Indiana and No. 1 Bes- 
semer furnace of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. in Alabama. 

Among the furnaces blown out or banked during 
October were the Sheridan furnace in the Lebanon 
Valley; No. 3 and No. 4 Carrie furnaces of the Car- 
negie Steel Co. in the Pittsburgh district; J furnace 
at the Cambria plant of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion in western Pennsylvania; No. 5 Ohio furnace of 
the Carnegie Steel Co. in the Mahoning Valley; one 
Gary furnace in Indiana, and one furnace of the Wood- 
ward Iron Co. in Alabama. 


Blast Furnace Note 


The Stewart Furnace Co., Sharon, Pa., is preparing 
to blow in about Dec. 1 its merchant blast furnace in 
the Shenango Valley. Operation of the stack was de- 
layed owing to difficulties encountered in covering on 
coke supply. 


The rapid decline in production of carriages, 
wagons, sleighs, sleds and materials is strikingly 
shown by a statement issued by the Department of 
Commerce, which says that the census for 1925 re- 
cords a decrease of 32.7 per cent as compared with the 
census for 1923, when the value was $44,686,000. The 
value in 1925 of the production of these products was 
$30,052,000. 


Imports of industrial machinery into India for the 
first six months of 1926 were valued at approximately 
$19,363,000, as compared with $21,297,000 for the same 
period in 1925. C. B. Spofford, Jr., trade commissioner 
at Calcutta, believes that the bottom has been reached 
and that prospects are encouraging. 
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Iron and Steel Markets 


IL SUQAANCUOOO AAAS eget yen uu 






Lower November Mill Schedules 


October Steel Output More Than Expected—Orders Decline in 
All Lines Except Rails—No Advance in 
Tin Plate 


ONTRARY to reports of a slight falling off in 

steel output, which came through the usual 
channels from producing centers in the last two 
weeks of October, the official statistics show the 
largest October ingot total on record at 4,092,548 
tons. This represents 87.66 per cent of capacity, 
against 84.19 per cent for September. 

It is pointed out that October is the month in 
which producers strive for records, and this year 
was no exception, in spite of the fact that in all 
products except rails bookings were less last month 
than in September. Uniformly the November 
schedules of the large steel companies call for a 
reduced operation this month, with the expectation 
that some will reach 75 per cent a little later. The 
Pittsburgh district is not far from that figure this 
week. 

For the 10 months ending Oct. 31 ingot output 
this year was 39,939,000 tons, against 36,267,000 
tons in the first 10 months of 1925, an increase of 
10 per cent. 

The Steel Corporation, which had a large rail 
business last month, apparently about the same as 
in October, 1925, had a gain in unfilled orders 
(probably about 150,000 tons) even though its 
shipments were somewhat more than in September. 

An event of the week is the opening of books 
by the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. for first 
quarter sheet orders and first half tin plate orders 
at unchanged prices. There was some expectation 
of an advance above $5.50 per base box on tin plate 
in view of the fact that pig tin is now above 70c. 
per Ib. as against 42c. three years ago when the 
$5.50 price for tin plate was fixed. 

Rail mills have good rollings scheduled for this 
month and some are already at work on orders for 
winter laying. The International Great Northern’s 
part of the Missouri Pacific’s 70,000 tons was 21,000 
tons. On 4,000,000 tie plates (26,400 tons) for 
the Missouri Pacific there was keen competition, 
the greater part going to Colorado. The Reading 
rail order amounts to 28,000 tons of 130-lb. Beth- 
lehem sections. 

Upward of 1600 freight cars were bought within 
the week, including 700 tank cars for one petroleum 
company and 500 for another. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad is inquiring for 75 locomotives and the 
Western Maryland for 20. 

Third quarter shipments of steel to the auto- 
motive industry are put at 13 per cent of the entire 
production. October specifications, however, were 
the smallest in 18 months. 

Coal prices have reacted violently, and run of 
mine coking coal going to $2.75, as against $4 
recently, one week’s increase in production being 
equal to a full week’s exports. Coke is weaker in 
sympathy, but with no sales, as nearly all con- 
sumers are covered. 


The recent advance in pig iron at Pittsburgh 
has made consumers more cautious than before. 
Eastern pig iron shows more strength than the 
Central Western product and import iron is 
stronger, German iron for quick shipment selling 
at $23.50, Philadelphia. 

Sheet mills continue to feel the sharp curtail- 
ment by the automotive industry, caused in turn 
by large stocks of cars in dealers’ hands. The 
operations of the largest sheet producer have 
fallen to 80 per cent as against 90 per cent at 
the opening of the month. 

Sales of standard pipe, which along with 
sheets and tin plate has been a strong sustain- 
ing factor in this year’s demand, have fallen off 
considerably in recent weeks. 

Bids have been asked for on 23,200 tons of 
structural steel for New York subway construc- 
tion. This with a Milwaukee hotel, requiring 4500 
tons, and a number of smaller projects make 
41,500 tons on which prices have been invited. 
Structural steel awards in the week amounted to 
27,000 tons, the largest project being a Duquesne, 
Pa., bridge, requiring 6800 tons. A Philadelphia 
office building soon to come up calls for about 
10,000 tons. Some Eastern structural mills and 
fabricators are more in need of work than in many 
months. 

~ The effect on the steel bar situation of the mak- 
ing of a Cleveland base, with sales at 2c. and on 
larger business as low as 1.90c., is not yet fully 
developed, as mills outside of Cleveland are still 
holding to a 2c. Pittsburgh basis. 

Demand for steel on the Pacific Coast, where 
European sellers have been quite active for months, 
has been picking up of late. One feature there is 
a sharp reduction in the delivered price of large- 
sized seamless casing from Central Western pipe 
mills. 

Domestic producers are still getting export tin 
plate business which Welsh mills cannot take, even 
though the British coal strike is expected to end 
with this week. A large export item is an Amer- 
ican mill’s sale of 6300 tons of wire rods to Japan. 
A Pittsburgh district mill has taken 2000 tons of 
galvanized sheets, corrugated, for the repair of 
storm damage in Cuba. 

Some British ferromanganese producers will now 
take contracts for the first quarter of 1927 at $100, 
seaboard. The American product is not yet avail- 
able for next year’s delivery. Higher grade 
spiegeleisen has advanced from $34 to $40, furnace. 

THE IRON AGE pig iron composite price has 
again advanced, due to higher eastern Pennsyl- 
vania prices. It is now $20.21 per gross ton, or 
50c. more than two weeks ago. The finished steel 
composite price is unchanged at 2.453c. per Ib. 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At Date, One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous 


For Early Delivery 


>: ; Nov. 9, Nov. 1, Oct. 11, Nov. 10, 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1926 1926 1926 1925 


No. 2 fdy., Philadelphia. .$23.26 $22.26 $21.76 $23.26 
No. 2, Valley furnace..... 19.00 19.00 18.50 20.50 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’ti.... 23.69 23.69 23.69 25.05 
No. 2, Birmingham....... 20.00 20.00 20.00 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 21.00 21.00 21.00 23.00 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa... 23.00 21.50 20.50 22.50 
Basie, Valley furnace..... 18.50 18.50 18.00 20.00 
Valley Bessemer del’d P’gh 21.76 21.26 20.76 22.76 
Malleable, Chicago* ...... 21.00 21.00 21.00 23.00 
Malleable, Valley ........ 19.00 19.00 18.50 20.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 20.26 20.26 19.76 21.76 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 27.04 27.04 27.04 29.04 
Ferromanganese, furnace... 95.00 88.00 88.00 115.00 
Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton: 

O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill.$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 
Light rails at mill........ 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.96 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh..... 36.00 36.00 36.00 35.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila........ 40.30 40.30 40.30 39.30 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 

Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, lb.. 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 

Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.12 
Iron bars, Chicago........ 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Steel bars, Chicago....... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Steel bars, New York..... 2.34 2.34 2.34 2.34 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.85 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Tank plates, New York... 2.24 2.24 2.24 1.94 
Beams, Pittsburgh ....... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 
Beams, Chicagdé ......... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Beams, New York........ 2.34 2.34 2.34 2.24 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 





*The average ane charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 61c. per ton. 


On export business there are frequent variations from the above prices. 


& i ii Nov. 9, Nov. 1, Oct. 11, Nov. 10, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1936 1936 1926 1925 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 24, P’gh 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.15 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chi- 


Om: GS CH e 0:6 6 ee w 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 
Sheets, galv., No. 24, P’gh 3.85 3.85 3.85 4.05 
Sheets, galv., No. 24, Chi- 

Ce a eee 4.05 4.05 4.05 4.15 
Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, P’gh 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.40 
Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, Chi- 

cago dist. mill......... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 
Wire nails, Chicago dist. 

SR tie waka bd abun as 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.70 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh.... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Plain wire, Chicago dist. 

(eae es ee 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.55 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 
Barbed wire, galv., Chi- 

cnge Gist. MW. . vcccnes 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 
Tin plate, 100 Ib. box, P’gh $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 

Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 
Carwheels, Chicago ...... $14.50 $14.50 $14.50 $18.25 
Carwheels, Philadelphia... 16.50 17.00 17.00 18.50 
Heavy melting steel, P’gh 17.50 17.50 17.00 19.50 
Heavy melting steel, Phila. 15.50 15.50 16.50 17.50 
Heavy melting steel, Ch’go 13.00 13.00 13.00 16.00 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.... 16.50 16.50 16.00 18.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia... 17.50 17.50 17.50 18.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 16.00 16.00 16.50 18.25 
No. 1 RR. wrot., Phila... 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’go (net) 12.50 12.50 12.75 15.75 

Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven 
Furnace coke, prompt.... $4.75 $5.00 $3.50 $6.00 
Foundry coke, prompt.... 6.00 6.00 4.50 7.00 

Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York.. 14.12% 14.12% 14.25 14.87% 


Electrolytic copper, refinery 13.75 13.75 13.87% 14.55 
Tine. Be LOM cccccccses 7.20 7.25 7.82% 8.75 
Zinc, New York.........- 7.55 7.60 7.67% 9.10 
Lead, Bt. LOWS. .ccoesses 7.80 7.80 8.20 9.50 
Lead, New York......... 8.00 8.10 8.50 9.90 
Tin (Straits), New York. . 70.75 67.50 70.50 62.37% 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 13.25 13.25 14.75 20.00 


Also, in domestic business, there is at times a 


range of prices on various products, as shown in our market reports on other pages. 
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Pittsburgh 


Break in Coal Weakens Coke—First Half 
Tin Plate Price Announced 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 9.—Standing out in the week’s 
developments are a sharp break in coal prices, which 
has been reflected to some extent in coke prices, and has 
made it more difficult for pig iron producers to estab- 
lish the advances they recently announced, the opening 
of books for first quarter on sheets and for first half 
on tin plate by the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
at unchanged prices, and a growing realization, as 
plainly shown by the demand for steel, that the reces- 
sion in the output of automobiles is something more 
than a seasonal letdown. 

The ingot production reported for last month by 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, showing an 87 
per cent of capacity output, exceeded expectations 
based on reports current during the month. The ex- 
planation is to be found in a tendency by steel com- 
panies to understate rather than overstate the rate 
of production. The interesting question now is whether 
shipments were as large as production; the more com- 
mon belief is that they were not and that October 
output was partly at the expense of November busi- 
ness, some of which has been held up by the curtail- 
ment of motor car output. There was some recession 
in steel production in the closing week of October, and 
it has grown more pronounced in the first full week of 
the new month. With the Youngstown district pro- 
ducing at not more than 70 per cent of capacity, 75 
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per vent is probably a liberal estimate of the activity 
of the greater Pittsburgh area. 

There has been a further curtailment of production 
of those finished products finding their chief use in the 
automotive industry, and the output of semi-finished 
forms and hot-rolled bars has also been affected. Sheet 
mill operations have slipped off almost 10 per cent in 
the past week, chiefly but not entirely because of the 
paucity of automobile sheet specifications. The auto- 
mobile dealers in many parts of the country took cars 
faster than they sold them, and there is also the 
question of repossessed cars on which payments have 
failed to be reckoned in the adjustment that manufac- 
turers must now make. Inventories will be of unsold 
cars rather than of raw material. 

Pipe and wire business has declined in the past 
week, and expected demands from the railroads are 
not materializing very rapidly. The market is getting a 
real test as to prices of the heavy tonnage products, 
as the desire for orders grows stronger, but as yet 
the manufacturers have held their ground. No strictly 
new business has been done in bars at less than 2c., 
base Pittsburgh, but the large tonnage users have had 
to figure that price on little of the tonnage received 
so far this quarter. 

The effect of the recent advance in pig iron here 
seems to have been to make consumers even more cau- 
tious than they had been, and except on Bessemer iron 
the advance is yet to be fully established. The scrap 
market is holding, although in other nearby consuming 
centers growing weakness is observed. 


Pig Iron.—The effort is still being made to establish 
the price advances announced a week ago by merchant 
producers, but real success is yet to be attained. While 
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Bessemer iron has reached $20 at Valley furnace and 
there are claims that sales have been made at $20.50, 
the quantities involved were small, and there is the 
added factor that there are only one or two producers 
of this grade. Small sales of foundry and malleable 
iron have been made at $20, Valley furnace, but there 
also has been business at $19, and some additional 
sales of basic iron at $18.50, Valley furnace, make it 
difficult for producers to realize higher prices on this 
grade. A Pittsburgh district sheet maker is in the 
market for 5000 tons of basic iron but has shown no 
inclination to pay more than the basis of recent sales. 
Indeed, in sharp contrast with the reaction to the 
higher coke market in other consuming centers, this 
market has grown quieter and buyers have openly ex- 
pressed doubt that the prices can be maintained. 
Their principal argument is that an advance in coke 
amounting to between 75c. and $1 a ton does not call 
for an advance of twice that amount in pig iron. The 
Claire furnace of the Reliance Coke & Furnace Co., 
Sharpsville, Pa., was banked late last week for repairs, 
and one Duquesne furnace of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
was blown out last week. 
We quote Valley furnace, the freight for de- 


livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
$1.76 per gross ton: 


Basic $18.50 to $19.50 
Bessemer 20.00 to 20.50 
Gray forge 8.5 19.50 
No. 2 foundry 9. 20.00 
No. 3 foundry é 19.50 
Malleable 19.00 to 20.00 
Low phosphorus, copper free.... 28.00 
Semi-Finished Steel.—A considerable shrinkage in 
specifications for billets, slabs and sheet bars is noted 
by makers in this district. Strip mill operations, which 
have been decreasing steadily since about the middle 
of October, have declined further. October specifica- 
tions for the finished product were the lightest in any 
month in the past year and a half, and rolling schedules 
for this month reflect that fact. This has cut into 
releases against orders for billets and slabs. Sheet mill 
operations have also declined since a week ago, largely 
because of very limited specifications for automobile 
body sheets, and sustained operation of tin mills is not 
sufficient to keep up the movement of sheet bars. Steel 
for forgings is moving less freely on account of the 
lighter automobile production. 


Steel and Iron Bars.—The low rate of business in 
cold-finished steel bars, due to the curtailment of auto- 
mobile production and the suspension of shipments 
while that industry is taking inventory, has intensified 
the desire for orders for hot-rolled bars, and while 
sales are still reported at 2.10c., base Pittsburgh, this 
is possible only on small lots running to a number of 
sizes. The ruling market is 2c., base, and this price is 
named on jobbers’ carloads. In a word, 2c., base, is the 
ordinary tonnage price and if lower prices for large 
lots have not come to the surface it is simply because 
the transactions have been covered up in extensions of 
third quarter agreements, which, as is well known, gen- 
erally carried a price of 1.90c., base. Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown mills have not yet met the Cleveland mill 
price of 2c., base, Cleveland, but that market is too 
important an outlet for them to surrender it without a 
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IRON AGE 
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struggle. Iron bars are not very active, and prices 
would be shaded on desirable business. 

Structural Steel.—The larger steel fabricating com- 
panies appear to have had liberal protection in their 
late September specifications at a common base of 
1.90c., Pittsburgh, and it is admitted that the test of a 
minimum price of 2c., base Pittsburgh, also has been 
deferred by the falling off in new fabricated steel 
business. A little business in small lots, wanted very 
promptly, has been done at 2.10c., but the ruling ordi- 
nary tonnage price has been and still is 2c. Awards to 
local shops, including two bridges taking 7125 tons, 
reach a fair-sized total, but the general report regard- 
ing fabricated steel business is that it is quiet. 


Plates.—Mills in the greater Pittsburgh territory 
continue to hold firmly to 1.90c., base Pittsburgh, 
whether the tonnage wanted is large or small. Few 
really sizable tonnages are offered the mills. 


Wire Products.—Business of the past week has 
shown some recession from the average of the past few 
months; there is probably a like recession in con- 
sumption, because the close range buying practised by 
distributers and consumers alike has left them with 
stocks too light to ascribe the decline to inventory 
preparations. Demand from the agricultural districts 
has dwindled, and a’ good deal of spring wire business 
has been cut off by the decline in automobile produc- 
tion. Prices are holding well, probably because pro- 
ducers regard them as already too low in relation to 
costs. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The report here is that 
the recent inquiry of the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
spikes, tie plates and splice bars brought out identical 
prices from all producers. Local manufacturers, there- 
fore, expect to share in the awards. Light rails con- 
tinue in good demand on account of the activity in the 
soft coal mining industry, and small spikes are going 
well for the same reason 


Sheets.—The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., on 
Nov. 9, opened books for first quarter business at un- 
changed prices, or 3.10c., base Pittsburgh, for black; 
2.40c., base, for blue annealed; 3.95c., base, for galva- 
nized; 3.25c., base, for tin mill black plates, 10c. per 100 
lb. higher, f.o.b. Chicago district mills; 4.25c., base 
Pittsburgh, for automobile body sheets, and 4.30c., base 
(No. 24 gage), for long ternes. It is too early, of course, 
to gage the reaction to the announcement, which is 
made chiefly in response to demands of the automobile 
body builders for first quarter prices. The loss of 
automobile sheet business lately has been telling heav- 
ily on general bookings and on mill operations, which 
last week were almost 10 per cent less than the week 
before. There is now an operation of about 80 per 
cent of capacity. Fairly general observance of the quo- 
tations given is noted on new business, which, however, 
has been small, because buyers generally covered so 
freely before prices advanced five or six weeks ago. 


Tin Plate.—The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., on 
Nov. 9 opened its books for the first quarter of next 
year to jobbers and for the first half of the year to 
container manufacturers, continuing the present base 
of $5.50 per box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and $5.60, f.o.b. 
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THE Iron AGE Composite Prices 


Finished Steel 
Nov. 9, 1926, 2.453c. Per Lb. 


One week ago 

One month ago . 
CT Dns < week Cem akh bere bacé whe 2.431c. 
10-year pre-war average 


Based on prices of steel bars, beams, tank 
plates, plain wire, open-hearth rails, black pipe 
and black sheets. These products constitute 8&7 
per cent of the United States output of finished 


steel. 
High 


1926 .453c., Jan. 5; 
1925 2.560c., gan, 6: 
1924 2.789c., Jan. 15; 
1923 2.824c., April 24; 


Pig Iron 
Nov. 9, 1926, $20.21 Per Gross Ton 


Te WE ND i ids cvcas Os eadet bb eee cas $20.04 
One month ago 7 
One year ago 

10-year pre-war average 


Based on average of basic iron at Valley 
furnace and foundry irons at Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Buffalo, Valley and Birmingham. 


High Low 


1926 21.54, Jan. 5; $19.46, 
1925 50, Jan. 13; 18.96, 
1924 22.88, Feb. 26; 19.21, 
1923 30.86, March 20; 20.77, 
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Iron and Steel Bars 


Soft Steel 

Base Per Lb. 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills............ 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
i Cin ohne wigteee 46 sikmwemehen 2.10c., 
i PO ccicczededseceuseoaneun 2.32c. 
ee Ne” CGS akbe ease ccsvctdnksebabe 2.84c. 
ee CE obcb rence stevcsensectan 2.19¢. 
eb. WER occcccceeerees 2.15c. to 2.25c. 
ae, PO i i¢int ned cee onteeend ke 2.35c. 
F.o.b. San Francisco mills........ 2.85c. to 2.40c. 

Billet Steel Reinforcing 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills............ 2.00c, to 2.10c. 
Rail Steel 
Rad. wR i ccauhxcncebaneeoeesiue 1.80c. to 1.90c. 
i, SD (otis bncweneave so6$kens a Ceran 2.00c. 
Iron 
Common iron, f.o.b. Chicago.............. 2.00c. 
Refined iron, f.o.b. P’gh mills............. 3.00c. 
Common iron, del’d Philadelphia.......... 2.22c. 
Common iron, del’d New York............ 2.24c. 
Tank Plates 

Base Per Lb. 
Rak, DO WER s sons cvciccvsvandeess 1.90¢. 
nh, MN Jen ci-tenann 0.6 phemennene bh 2.10c. 
Wie, DIRE cco ccccsedscons 2.05c. to 2.15c. 
re CE, cadds6avebsoabstesenoun Ges 2.09¢. 
le SA coke wh awe slawtnngee keke 2.22c, 
BO FG ee ae 2.24c. 
Re, PEE MK a dv decces cede resoeenses 2.30c. 

Structural Shapes 

Base Per Lb. 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill............ 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
Pe Coy »cdc0ceedde saveceenscbesens 2.10c. 
F.o.b. Birmingham .....ccccecccs 2.15c. to 2.25c. 
Pn. GUE sivvatuctanancpesseeaeeer 2.19¢, 
F.o.b. Cleveland, sizes up to l-in. rounds. .2.00c. 
Del’d Philadelphia .............+. 2.22c. to 2.32¢, 
i Se SC sv udesvnes suscewetewad ae 2.34c. 
Cif. Pacific ports..........seeee- sipens out 2.85c. 
Hot-Rolled Flats (Hoops, Bands and 

Strips) 

Base Per Lb. 
All gages, narrower than 6 in., P’gh...... 2.50c, 
All gages, 6 in. and wider, P’gh.......... 2.30¢, 
All gages, 6 in. and narrower, Chicago... .2.60c. 
All gages, wider than 6 in., Chicago....... 2.50c. 


Cotton ties, f.o.b. Atlantic ports, per bundle 


Cotton ties, f.o.b. Gulf ports, per bundle of 





MD sant teabiinshsdans aekeiaitokhihe 1.20 
Cold-Finished Steel 
Base Per Lb. 
Bars, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills...... 2.30c. to 2.40c. 
Bars, Ce. Gs ocdeccdnenesh 2.40c. 
ey ee eer 2.45c. 
Shafting, ground, f.o.b. mill... ..*2.55c. to 3.00c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills..... 8.25c. to 3.50c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Cleveland mills. .....8.15c. to 3.40c, 
Strips, delivered Chicago.......... 8.45c. to 3.70c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Worcester mills.............- 3.75e. 
*According to size. 
Wire Products 
(To jobbers in car lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland) 
Base Per Keg 
NP RON i cnn o st maaan ak aes sd mite bares 
Galv’d nails, 1-in. ‘and longer. . . 





Galv’d nails, shorter than l-in...... = 
Galvanized stoples beavas wax Ladeadd> Seeces 
Polished staples ......... eéesnabes etsccsue 


Cement coated nails 


Base Per 100 Lb 
Bright plain wire, No. 9 gage...........+.. $2.50 
Annealed fence wire..........scceceeeeeees 2.65 
SUNS WIRD ccceccespecsccssceccncvecerese 3.50 
Galv’d Wire, NO. 8. .ccccccccccccccccccsces 3.10 
Barbed Wire, galv'd.........ssesesececeees 3.35 
Barbed wire, painted..........sesseeees ace Se 


Chicago district mill and delivered Chicago 
Prices are $1 per ton above the foregoing. Bir- 
mingham mill prices $3 a ton higher; Worcester, 

ass., mill $3 a ton higher on production of 
that plant; Duluth, Minn., mill $2 a ton higher; 
Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 


Woven Wire Fence 
Base to Retailers Per Net Ton 


i, PUR: 5c cinnswe on ctor end bscae%s $65.00 
mn. Cl ois ooh ce necueudesaeecsees 65.00 
eb, Anieiin GO, 6 ices ce0seuseceer 66.00 
F.o.b. Chicago district mills.............. 67.00 
nm, DOM ooo ks con dttacandisennbe 68.00 
ae. DinSNNE So nn. cacaankdaees 68.00 


Sheets 
Blue Annealed 

Base Per Lb. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. . .2.30c. to 2.40c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mill...... 2.50c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, del’d Philadelphia. .2.62c. to 2.72c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Birmingham. .2.60c. to 2.70c. 

Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.......... 3.00c. to 3.10c, 
No. 24, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mill............. 3.20c. 
No. 24, del’d Philadelphia......... 3.32¢. to 3.42c. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Birmingham........ 3.30c. to 3.40c, 
Metal Furniture Sheets 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, A grade......... 4.25e. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, B grade......... 4.10¢. 
Galvanized 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.......... 8.85c. to 3.95c. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Chicago dist.. mill........... 4.05c. 
No. 24, del’d Philadelphia......... 4.17c. to 4.32c. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Birmingham........ 4.20c. to 4.30c. 
Tin Mill Black Plate 
No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.......... 3.15c. to 3.25¢ 
No. 28, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill. ...3.25c. to 3.85c 
Automobile Body Sheets 
Me. 80, fad. Pitter sick ve cecsciccs 4.25ce. 
Long Ternes 
No. 24, 8-lb. coating, f.o.b. mill........... 4.30c. 
Tin Plate 


Per Base Box 

Standard cokes, f.o.b. P’gh district mills. . .$5.50 
Cpemees cokes, f.o.b. Gary and Elwood, 
EE “wedesebhetstenetsestans cdmebaesesnes 


Terne Plate 
(F.0.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 
fPer package, 20 x 28 in.) 


8-lb. coating, 100 20-lb. coating 1.C.$16.20 

Ib. base ....$11.40 | 25-lb. coating I.C. 17.90 
8-lb. coating I.C. 11.70 | 30-lb. coating I1.C. 19.45 
15-lb. coating I.C. 14.85 | 40-lb. coating I.C. 21.65 


Alloy Steel Bars 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago) 


S.A. E 
Series 
Numbers Base Per 100 Lb. 
2100* (%4% Nickel, 0.10% to 0.20% 
CEE: coccabadewaees $3.20 to $3.25 
2300 (844% Nickel) ..........0.. 4.35 to 4.50 
SS Oe a ae 5.50 to 5.65 
3100 (Nickel Chromium) ......... 3.40 to 3.50 
3200 (Nickel Chromium) ......... 5.00 to 5.25 
3300 (Nickel Chromium) ......... 7.00 to 17.25 
$400 (Nickel Chromium) ......... 6.25 to 6.50 
5100 (Chromium Steel) .......... 8.40 to 3.50 
5200* (Chromium Steel) .......... 7.00 to 7.50 
6100 (Chrom. Vanadium bars).... 4.30 
6100 (Chrom. Vanad. spring steel) 3.80 
9250 (Silicon Manganese spring 
SE Svnecas cttncoenees 8.20 to 3.25 
Carbon Vanadium (0.45% to 0.55% 
Carbon, 0.15% Vanad.).......... 4.10 to 4.20 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 
Nickel, 0.50 Chrom., 0.15 Vanad.) 4.30 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80— 
1.10 Chrom., 0.25—0.40 Molyb.).. 4.25 to 4.85 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50— 
0.70 Chrom., 0.15—0.25 Molyb.).. 3.40 to 3.50 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel 
(1—1.25 Chrom., 0.30 — 0.50 
ED. nc ncseecesanseuasn 4.50 to 4.75 


Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, 
forging quality. The ordinary differential for 
cold-drawn bars is ic. per Ib. higher. For bil- 
lets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10 in. the price for a gross 
ton is the net price for bars of the same anal- 
ysis. For billets under 4 x 4 in. down to and 
including 2%4-in. squares, the price is $5 a gross 
ton above the 4 x 4 billet price. 





*Not S. A. E. specifications, but numbered by 
manufacturers to conform to S. A. E. system. 


Rails 
Per Gross Ton 
Standard, f.o.b. mill............. $43.00 
Light (from billets), f.o.b. mill.. 36.00 
Light (from rail steel), f.o.b. 
Dts ean ce bddewededeneahena 34.00 
Light (from billets), f.o.b. Ch’go 
SE aes c hoae see ene tua ee $36.00 to 38.00 


Tm OT Glenarm 


Track Equipment 


(F.o.b. Mill) 
Base Per 100 Lb. 
Spikes, * in. and larger........... $2.80 to $3.00 


Spikes, in. and smaller......... 2.90 to 3.25 
Spikes, boat and barge............ 3.25 
Fees RON: BE MOR cc cevisncis 8.90 to 4.56 
Fab Dia CR i oes sc cekedeeeve 2.25 to 2.35 
Meets RAs 524 adnih sciences ce 2.76 


Welded Pipe 


Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh Distriet 
and Lorain, Ohie, Mills 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. | Inches Black Galy. 
% EE 45 19 to %..+11 +89 
to %.. 651 25 eee 22 2 

it cadeeen s. @nis....... -_ = 
Rr 60 48 1 to 1%.. 80 12 
Toa 2... @ 50 

Lap Weld 
et ecam cae 55 43 Pn ctaagins 23 q 
2% to 6.. 59 47 et, enone 26 il 


7 and 8... 56 43 S22. 6.7. @& 18 
9 and 10.. 54 41 7 to 12... 26 11 
11 and 12. 53 40 


Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


aekeraata 41 noi to %. +19 +64 
% to %& 47 830% |% ....... 
agent 58 aan |: oso 
tas 58 ro ie to 1%.. 30 14 
1 to 1%.. 60 49 
St s.n @ 50% 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
eee 53 42 errr. 23 9 


2% to 4.. 67 46 2 
4% to 6.. 56 45 4 
7 to 8. 52 39 
9 and 10. 45 32 
ll and 12. 44 $1 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts 
on steel pipe are increased on black by one 
point, with supplementary discount of 5%, and 
on galvanized by 1% points, with supplementary 
discount of 5%. On iron pipe, both black — 
galvanized, the above discounts are increased to 
large jobbers by one point with supplementary 
discounts of 5 and 244%. 


Note.—-Chicago district mills have a base two 
points less than the above discounts. Chicago 
delivered base is 2% points less. Freight is 
figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, and Chi- 
cago district mills, the billing being from the 
point producing the lowest price to destination. 


to 4.. 29 15 
to 6.. 28 14 
7 G.3.' Bi 7 
9 to 12... 16 2 


Boiler Tubes 
Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Lap Welded Steel Chareoat Iron 
2 to 2 _ ee 27 2, Rh Seat Mapas +18 
7s % in... = : t to ii in...+ 8 
3% “to 8% in!” a2 : to imo 
4 to 18 in...... z4 to to 4% in...— 9 

Beyond the above iebaclaee 5 to 7 fives extra 
are given on lap welded steel tubes and 2 tens 
to 2 tens and 1 five en charcoal iron tubes, 

Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler 

Tubes 
Cold Drawn 
h Ohi cacavensves 60 D Disc ccade tes 45 
1% ae Riiene aa 8% to 3% in 47 
1% Capertee ae Weliieccarrtanens 50 
3 to 83% im..... 31 4%, 5 and 6 in 45 
2% to on bs," in. 39 
- Rolled 

2 and 2% in.... oh and 3% in 50 
2p and in.. 2 | ecetcwre'e eee 53 
DP ice neo csenses A 4%, 5and6in.. 48 

Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net 


ton for more than four gages heavier than 
standard. No extra for lengths up to and in- 
cluding 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. 
lighter than standard gage to be held at me 
chanical tube list and discount. Inte 

sizes and gages not listed take price of next 
larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 


Per Cent Off LAst 
Carbon, 0.10% to 0.30%, 
Carbon, 0.30% to 0.40%, base........... 50 
Plus differentials for lengths over 18 ft. and 
for commercially exact lengths. Warehouse dis- 
counts on small lots are less than the above. 
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Elwood and Gary, Ind. Present preferentials to the 
large-lot buyers also are left unchanged. There was 
a possibility that the high price of pig tin would mean 
higher prices for tin plate, but evidently economies of 
production more than counterbalance the price of tin. 
Good export demand is still helping to keep up inde- 
pendent mill operations, and the leading producer not 
only is getting a liberal share of such business but 
also has the requirements of the Hawaiian pineapple 
crop, which moves during the winter, to provide mill 
engagement. 

Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Business 
is slow in keeping with the fact that the automobile 
industry, which furnishes between 50 and 60 per cent 
of the outlet, is taking very little steel. October speci- 
fications by automobile parts makers were the lightest 
for any month in a year and a half, and this has cut 
heavily into production and shipments this month. 
Makers call the market 2.40c., base Pittsburgh, on the 
ordinary tonnages and are making a stand at that price, 
because it is so close to the actual cost of production. 


Hot-Rolled Flats.—Curtailment of production by the 
automobile industry has cut into sales of hot-rolled 
flats but lighter demands do not seem to have intensified 
the desire for business sufficiently to bring about any 
weakening in prices. 


Cold-Rolled Strips.—Requirements of the automobile 
industry are still small, and the loss in that direction 
is not being made good by other consuming industries. 
On less than carload lots 3.50c. to 3.60c., base Pitts- 
burgh, is still claimed to be the market; for large lots, 
the objective is 3.25c., base, but there are mills that will 
go well under that figure on business they deem desir- 
able from a mill schedule standpoint. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The only development of 
interest in bolts and nuts is that there is less price 
irregularity than recently. Makers are a little less dis- 
posed to give the extra 5 per cent quoted on carload 
lots to less-than-carload buyers. Business is only mod- 
erately active. Rivets cannot be sold in large lots at 
the outside quotation. 


Tubular Goods.—Effective Nov. 1, the National 
Tube Co. began quoting seamless casing, 8%-in. and 
larger, for California delivery, with the base at Pitts- 
burgh instead of Gary, producing delivered prices $9 a 
ton lower than have recently ruled. At least three 
producers of the larger sizes of seamless casing are 
located in the Greater Pittsburgh area and lately deliv- 
ered prices have appeared in California that worked 
back to the Pittsburgh base, taking a rail-and-ocean 
freight rate via the Panama Canal. It is said the action 
of the leading producer was merely one of meeting 
competition. The Chicago district mill base is $4 per 
ton higher than the Pittsburgh base, and the freight 
from Pittsburgh to the Pacific Coast by rail and water 
runs well under the rates from the Chicago district 
either by rail or by rail, river and ocean through New 
Orleans. The change is an application of the practice 
of basing sales at the point producing the lowest de- 
livered price at destination. Buttwelded sizes of pipe 
are still moving slowly, but there is a fairly good busi- 
ness in the lapwelded sizes, although evidence that the 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Base per Lb. 


ceeenenmenansnonsreenes 


Tank plates 
Structural shapes 
Soft steel bars and small shapes........ 2.90c. 
eee ee Ee rr ee 2.90c. 
Black sheets (No. 24 gage), 25 or more 
bundles 3.95c. 
Galvanized sheets (No. 2 § 
more bundles 4.70c. 
Blue annealed sheets (No. 10 gage), 25 « 
more sheets 
Cold-finished shafting and screw stock— 
Rounds and hexagons.............. 3.60c. 
Squares and flats 
Bands 
Spikes, large 
mall 
Boat 
Bolts, track 


Wire, black soft annealed, base per 100 Ib. $3. 2 
Wire, galvanized soft, base per 100 lb. 

Common wire nails, per keg 

Cement coated nails, per keg 
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mills are catching up on their orders for the latter is 
seen in shortening delivery promises on new business. 
The railroads are buying boiler tubes fairly well for 
locomotives. Mechanical tubing suffers in demand from 
the recession in motor car production. Discounts are 
given on page 1375. 

Ferroalloys.—Definite offers of British ferroman- 
ganese for the first quarter of 1927 have been made 
here at $100, c.if. Atlantic seaboard, duty paid, but 
no business has yet been done, as consumers are wait- 
ing to see what price domestic producers will name. 
The price of British material has been $100, Atlantic 
seaboard, for several weeks, and one domestic maker 
and one other foreign producer are now quoting $100 
on shipments during the remainder of the year. The 
most recent sales of domestic material have been at 
$95. Increased coke costs are the basis for an advance 
of $2 a ton in spiegeleisen, which is now held at $35 
to $36, furnace, for 19 to 21 per cent material and 
$34 to $35 for 16 to 19 per cent. There is one inquiry 
for 100 tons and another for 50 tons, but important con- 
sumers are covered until the end of the year at prices 
about $5 a ton under those now quoted. 


Fluorspar.—Domestic gravel fluorspar is firm at 
$18 per net ton at mines, and some fair-sized sales are 
being made at that price in the face of rather free 
offerings of imported material at lower prices. A 
Youngstown district steel company recently bought 200 
tons and a Pittsburgh district steel maker, 300 tons. 
Imports of fluorspar in the first 10 months of this year 
are said to have exceeded those of any full year in 
the history of the industry by approximately 400 tons. 

Coke and Coal.—Coke is weaker in sympathy with 
coal, but actually no market exists, as there are few 
consumers who are not covered by contract, and spot 
demands are few. The wage increase is bringing men 
to the mines and ovens, but production has yet to reflect 
that fact. Nevertheless, without much increase in of- 
ferings, furnace coke is offered at $5 and even $4.75 
per net ton at ovens, and it is easy to see what may 
happen with the expected increase in supplies from 
producers without regular consuming connections who 
lately have started up. Foundry coke is still quoted at 
$6 to $6.50. 


Old Material.—Except for the sale of one fair-sized 
lot of No. 1 railroad, or equivalent, heavy melting steel 
to a Pittsburgh district mill at $18, business has 
amounted to little in this market and prices have not 
changed materially. Scattering lots of the same grade 
of material have been sold for shipment to another 
point in the district at that price. This is also the 
quotable price to the plants in the district, where there 
is insistence upon a quality of steel scrap that forms 
only a small part of the total supply, and where the 
shipment must pass inspection or be reconsigned. There 
is only one mill in the Pittsburgh district that has a defi- 
nite differential for heavy melting steel that falls below 
its specifications, and the quotable market on the grade 
that finds acceptance at the other plants is $17.50 to 
$18. The market is still firm on the blast furnace 
grades, but no higher than it has been. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ yards in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel 

No. 1 yard steel scrap 

Scrap rails 

No. 1 cast, cupola size 

Compressed sheet steel 

Bundled sheets, sides and ends.. 

Railroad knuckles and couplers. . 18.50 to 

Railroad coil and leaf springs. 18.50 to 

Low phosphorus blooms and bil- 
SG. Ca aN chbaendvieadn «> 20.00 to 

Low phosphorus mill plates..... 19.50 to 

Low phosphorus, light grade.... 17.50 to 

Low phosphorus punchings 18.50 to 

eee IT RE ovis o xa 6 49 '0 6% 2 0 ae 21.50 to 

Cast iron wheels 

Rolled steel wheels 

Machine shop turnings 

Short shoveling steel turnings... 

es ok) ree 

Heavy steel axle turnings....... 


$17.50 to $ 
16.50 to 


16.50 to 
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Heavy breakable cast 

Cast iron borings 

No. 1 railroad wrought 

No. 2 railroad wrought 
Railroad or automobile malleable 
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Mill Prices of Semi-Finished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 
Per Gross Ton 


Rerolling, 4-in. and over.........-. incite $35.00 
Rerolling, under 4-in. to and including 
BREA, sh cncescoccesvvsacsccsticnsnaveds 36.00 
Perens, GEGMAET .cencerucecescecnesnes . 40.00 
Forging, guaranteed ..........seeceeeeees 45.00 
Sheet Bars 
Per Gross Ton 
Open-hearth or Bessemer..........+++.++. $36.00 
Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower 
Lake Ports 
Per Gross Ton 
Old range Bessemer, 51.50% iron.......... $4.55 
Old range non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron...... 4.40 
Mesabi Bessemer, 51.50% iron............- 4.40 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron........ 4.25 
High phosphorus, 61.50% iron...........- 4.15 
Foreign Ore, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 
Per Unit 


Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58% 
iron in dry Spanish or Algerian. .9.50c. to 10c. 
Iron ore, Swedish, average 66% iron..... 9.50c. 
Manganese ore, washed, 51% manganese, 
from the Caucasus .........sse0+ .40c. to 42c. 
Manganese ore, high grade, nominal. .35c. to 44c. 


Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60% 
GUROCMETENED ce cccdsccesccesees $11.75 to $12.50 
Per Ton 
Chrome ore, Indian basic, 48% Cr,Ox3, crude, 
c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard ..........+see+- $22.50 
Per Lb 
Molybdenum ore, 85% concentrates of 
Bea; GONE cen dsvanscenessenuss 50c. to 55c. 
Coke 
Per Net Ton 
Furnace, f.o.b. Connellsville 
BOOMS  ocicicccendstasvemanters $4.75 to $5.00 
Foundry, f.o.b. Connellsville 
EE ER 6.00 to 6.50 
Foundry, by-product, Ch’go ovens 9.75 
Foundry, by-product, New Eng- 
BORG, GEE cos psecccscccssensus 13.00 
Foundry, by-product, Newark or 
Jersey City, delivered.......... 10.59 to 11.77 
Foundry, Birmingham ............ 5.50 to 6.00 
Foundry, by-product, St. Louis or 
rns Se cducss kenkescnceess 10.00 
Coal 
Per Net Ton 
Mire run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 
OEMES. cc vvcscoevecetaaceesoces $2.75 to $3.00 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. . 
a ae 2.75 to 38.00 
Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. Pa. 
SEE id ncadesveew sen eenanecen 2.75 to 3.00 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines. 2.25 to 2.50 
Gas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines.... 2.50to 2.75 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 


Slabs 
Per Gross Ton 
© te BB Beh OR: BOs cio 94 ch cates weds $35.00 
Smaller than § in. £3 IMecccccccccicccecs 36.00 
Skelp 
Per Lb. 
NEE nip stb thu Hentenen dr eucebestabeve 1.90¢, 
PRED is uethddanwales ones wae tesa naens 1.90c. 
Seb dab near haeaee senenduen 1.90c. 


Prices of Raw Materials 


Ferromanganese 
Per Gross Ton 
Domestic, 80%, furnace or seab’d, 


$95.00 to $100.00 
Foreign, 80%, Atlantic or Gulf port, duty 


SEE ‘nanenveds+onees eeuueerelinaes aihe $100.00 
Spiegeleisen 

Per Gross Ton Furnace 

Domestic, 19 to 21%.......eceee> $35.00 to $39.00 


Electric Ferrosilicon 
Per Gross Ton Delivered 








DEN adhéewaestenesececencBeeeus $85.00 to $87.50 

WEE débvdebniebiveraedeseedeain 145.00 to 150.00 

Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 

Furnace Furnace 

ee GEeeO | BOGS ccccccnctsees $39.00 

SOU we ecrcieuces $7.00 | 14 to 16%.$45 to 46.00 

Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio Furnace 

Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 

| MIR sprig DORE E EER. évbedsevaxa $38.00 
Bee Sesceséowes 36.00 

Silvery Iron 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio Furnace 

Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 

ae taseekasoene PEE wevcneeucan $32.00 

Wa. webavweoeeas See EOE! cctdcsccues 34.00 

ee 2. ses 36.00 
We whack. neumes 30.00 

Other Ferroalloys 
Ferrotungsten, per lb. contained metal, 
Ge ones wiles cncvocncadunuaunes $1.05 to $1.10 


Ferrochromium, 4 to 6% carbon and up, 65 
to 70% Cr., per Ib. contained Cr. deliv- 
Ee ED 0 cv cv cberkeagenwevcess 11.50c, 
Ferrovanadium, per Ib. contained vanadium, 


COR RED: ci vecvccsesecteckes $3.25 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18%, per net 
ton, f.o.b. furnace, in carloads........ $200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electric or blast furnace 
material, in carloads, 18%, Rockdale, 
Tenn., base, per net ton..........ssee0. $91.00 


Ferrophosphorus, electric, 24%, f.o.b. An- 
ae ee SS UL err $122.50 


Wire Rods 
Per Gross Ton 


*Common soft, base...........+.. dav ates $45.00 
Screw stock $5.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 3.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 5.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 7.50 per ton over base 
Carbon 10.00 per ton over base 
Acid 15.00 per ton over base 


0.20% to 0.40%.. 
0.41% to 0.55%.. 
0.56% to 0.75%.. 
over 0.75%...... 


oe ee eee ee eee eee 





*Chicago mill base 


is $46. 
base, $45. 


Cleveland mill 


Fluxes and Refractories 


Fluorspar 

Per Net Ton 

Domestic, 85% and over calcium fluoride, 

not over 5% silica, gravel, f.o.b. Illinois 
and Kentucky mines............seceeees $18.00 
No. 2 lump, Illinois and Kentucky mines. .$20.00 

Foreign, 85% calcium fluoride, not over 5% 

silica, c.i.f. Atlantic port, duty paid, 

$17.00 to $17.50 

Domestic, No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to. 98% 

calcium fluoride, not over 2%4% silica, 
f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines... ...$32.50 


Fire Clay 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
High Duty Moderate Duty 
Pennsylvania ...$40.00 to $48.00 $38.00 to $40.00 
Maryland ...... 43.00 to 46.00 38.00 to 40.00 
New Jersey .... 55.00 to 75.00 
tis de iceteoss 40.00 to 48.00 388.00 to 40.00 
Kentucky ...... 40.00 to 48.00 388.00 to 40.00 
BOE)  waccenee 40.00 to 48.00 35.00to 38.00 
Missouri ........ 40.00 to 43.00 35.00 to 38.00 
Ground fire clay, per ton...... 6.50 to 7.50 
Silica Brick 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
ee en $40.00 to $48.00 
es «aad os nds uaa PRR A | 52.00 
I so gids ccnetccoundeeevesnnanne 50.00 
Giiam clay, PaP Oi ccc gevcacanevss $8.00 to 9.00 
Magnesite Brick 

Per Net Ton 

Standard sizes, f.o.b. Baltimore and 
Cee. Wh occduwadcacdeicsasnener es $65.00 

Grain magnesite, f.o.b. Baltimore and 
Chester, Pa. ...... pda deidua cascade «Sane 40.00 

Chrome Brick 

Per Net Ton 
Cees DD 5 iovasdidcccers dovectudaaas $45.00 


Mill Prices of Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Set Screws 


Bolts and Nuts 
(Less-than-Carload Lots) 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 


Chicago) , 
Per Cent Off List 
Machine bolts, small, rolled threads. ...60 and 10 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads.50, 10 and 10 
Carriage bolts, smaller and shorter, rolled 


CRORES do5 koiows ket ennevasenal 60, 10 and 10 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes. ..50 and 10 
Eagle carriage bolts. ...ccscccccccccees 65 and 10 
may WAN cucensev) cecuaurcnenanen 60, 10 and 10 
Plow bolts, Nos. 8 and 7 heads........ 50 and 10 


(Extra of 20% for other style heads) 

Machine bolts, ¢c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 
45, 10 and 5 
Larger and longer sizes........45, 10 and 5 
Bolt ends with hot-pressed nuts....50, 10 and 10 
Bolt ends with cold-pressed nuts..... 45, 10 and 5 

Hot-pressed nuts, blank and tapped, square, 
4.00c. per Ib. off list 

Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, hexagons, 
cs 4.40c. per lb.,off list 

C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank or 
CROP: ss adicnodhaswheee stan 4.10c. per Ib. off list 
ashers* ..........+6.75c. to 6.50c. per lb. off list 

*F.o.b. Chicago and Pittsburgh. 

The discount on machine, carriage and lag 
bolts is 5 per cent more than above for car lots. 
On hot-pressed and cold-punched nuts the dis- 


count is 256c. more per 100 lb. than quoted above 
for car lots. 


Bolts and Nuts 


(Quoted with actual freight allowed up to but 
not exceeding 50c. per 100 Ib.) 


Per Cent Off List 
Semi-finished hexagons nuts: 







in. and smaller, U. 8S. S........ 80, 10 and 5 

in. and larger, U. S. S........ 75, 10 and 5 
ees See  B.. Biveccccccces 80, 10, 10 and 5 
S. A. E., % in. and larger.....75, 10, 10 and 5 
Stove bolts in packages....... ...-80, 10 and 5 
Stove bolts in bulk.............. 80, 10,5 and2% 
EE SE bv tb cnaed pen cceensecedhvants4 60 and 5 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted 
Nuts 


(Actual freight allowed up to but not exceeding 
50c. per 100 Ib.) 


(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 


Per 100 Net Per 100 Net 

S.A.E. U.S.S. S.A.E. U.S.S. 

= See $0.44 $0.44 a ~ee- $2.86 $2.40 
Mita 6 eee 0.515 0.515 -in.... 8.60 3.60 
wie cbe 0.62 0.66 l-in.... 5.656 5.80 
hb a wae 0.79 0.90 | 1%-in.... 8.90 8.90 

< eer 1.01 1.05 | 1%4-in.... 12.60 18.10 
-in.. 1.38 1.42 | 15$-in.... 18.35 18.85 
ye So oue 1.70 1.78 | 14%4-in.... 21.00 21.00 


Larger sizes.—Prices on application. 
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Large Rivets 
Base Per 100 Lb. 


Paid. Ps kine Kecaetacenee $2.45 to $2.60 
Pia. GO oo civecncocvstecedswene coco SO 
We CNR. co vindsonnnecenhcue 2.60 to 2.76 
Small Rivets 

Per Cent Off List 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh........ 70,10 and 5 to 70 and 10 
F.o.b. Cleveland ........ 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 
P.eb. GRR dec ccusece 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 


Cap and Set Screws 
(Freight allowed up to but not exceeding 50c. 


per 100 Ib.) 
Per Cent Off List 
WERed GA SOOOWG so cin cccietabcceereuees 80 and 10 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 
80 and 6 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread...... . 80 
Upset hex. head cap screws, U. S. S. thread, 
80, 10 and 10 
Upset hex. cap screws, S.A.E. thread, 
80, 10 and 10 
Tipant act GOOG. ogc cccavecncceney 80, 10 and 6 
BO GOED sicccctdcudevshdue Weide tenes 70 and & 
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Chicago 


Heavy Structural Steel Awards — Rail 
Bookings Sustain Mill Operations 


CuicaGco, Nov. 9.—Specifications for finished steel 
products are holding steady, and Chicago district mills 
are operating at slightly below 85 per cent of ingot 
capacity. Two weeks ago there was every indication 
that this rate could not be maintained into the second 
week of November. Then, as now, the demand for the 
lighter products was tapering off, but in the meantime 
rail specifications have come in and rail mill rollings 
have been increased at a rate of more than 1000 tons 
a week. 

Parts makers, who usually lead the automotive in- 
dustry by 45 to 60 days, are again becoming more 
active. This is indicated by increased shipping orders 
for bars and the fact that specifications for hot-rolled 
strip are again close to the average for the year. 
Bookings of fabricated steel are encouraging, and shop 
estimaters are busier than during the early fall 
months. 

Interest in railroad equipment buying is reviving. 
The St. Paul’s inquiry for 1500 cars is active. The 
Santa Fe engineers are making detail studies which, 
it is said, will lead to a sizable inquiry at an early 
date, and it is known throughout the trade that the 
Rock Island is shaping a car buying program. 

The Inland Steel Co.’s continuous bar mill, which 
has been down one week for electrification, is again in 
service. The rail steel bar mill of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. at Moline, Ill., has started up after having 
been idle for three weeks during the reconstruction of 
furnaces. 





Pig Iron.—Silvery iron has advanced $1 a ton, and 
the delivered price of the 8 per cent grade is $33.29. 
Advance notice of the increase in price was given to 
dealers, who made a strenuous effort to take business 
at the old figures. Their success, however, was not 
marked. The Northern iron market is steady, and the 
quotation of $21, local furnace, has gained strength 
during the week. A user in western Illinois will take 
1000 tons of foundry iron, and a Milwaukee melter is in 
the market for 300 tons. October sales were in good 
volume, the total being not far from 175,000 tons. So 
far in November this rate has been maintained. Small 
users, particularly gray iron foundries, are active, 
and spot sales are running far above what producers 
regard as normal. Malleable iron foundries are less 
active, with the result that shipments so far in Novem- 
ber are not up to the average for October. Producers 
are not inclined to change furnace operations, and 
furnace stocks are growing slowly. Shipments appear 
to correspond closely with the actual melt in this terri- 
tory, for there is no evidence that users are building up 
stocks. A few sales of Southern iron for delivery this 
year are reported. Bookings of charcoal iron during 
October were the heaviest for any month this year. 
The present market is quiet, and the price is steady 
at $27.04 delivered. 

Quotations on Northern Foundry, high phosphorus 


and malleable iron are f.o.b. local furnace, and do 
not include an average switching charge of 61c. per 
ton. Other prices are for iron delivered at con- 
sumers’ yards: 

Northern No. 2 foundry, sil. 1.75 

as a ia ‘init hice Malin Ta th Sie a $21.00 
Northern No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.25 

DER, i. i bint bale Geb ae bee heee ea 21.50 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil...... 21.00 
Be OOP 4 <4 os 2s cco neees 21.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, averag- 

ing sil. 1.50, delivered at Chi- 

i Lae oe dates e oaks ow & was 27.04 
Southern No. 2 (all rail) ....... 26.01 
Southern No. 2 (barge and rail) 24.18 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, 

ES errr free $31.50 to 32.50 
Silvery, sil. 8 per cent.......... 33.29 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 14 to 15 

SO ME. vows ess cses Cnwe dene 45.79 


Ferroalloys.—Spiegeleisen has advanced $1 a ton, 
and quotations for the 19 to 21 per cent grade are $34 
per ton, base Hazzard, Pa., for tonnage orders, and 
$35 for carload lots. The market here is not active, 
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and sales are few and small. Ferromanganese is quiet, 
and current prices of $95 to $100, seaboard, are not 
strong. 


We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $102.56 to 
$107.56, delivered Chicago; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, 
$85, delivered ; spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $41.76 
to $42.76, delivered Chicago. 

Plates.—Tank orders for the Southwestern oil fields 
are heavier now than during the early fall, and with 
Chicago fabricators well supplied with work, some of 
this business is being placed in the East. Mill books 
have been increased by at least 10,000 tons, and new 
business in sight is all of 20,000 tons. Mills are run- 
ning on comparatively light schedules because of the 
absence of railroad car buying. Specifications for plates 
from structural shops are in good volume and are on 
a par with average bookings from that source for the 
past nine months. Keen competition and the differen- 
tial of 20c. between prices at Pittsburgh and Chicago 
are bringing the delivered quotations of Eastern 
makers closer to those of the Western mills. At Chi- 
cago the price of 2.10c. is holding well, largely because 
of the fact that much of the tonnage being placed from 
day to day is urgently needed by the ultimate con- 
sumers. This is true of the bulk of tankage contracted 
for recently. The development of new oil fields is pro- 
ceeding more rapidly than storage facilities can be 
made available. The Chicago & North Western has 
placed 100 flat cars and is asking for prices on 11 com- 
bination baggage and passenger cars and on under- 
frames and superstructures for 500 automobile cars. 
The Union Pacific is receiving bids on 17 cars, which 
are classified as baggage, baggage and postal service, 
horse baggage and automobile. 

The mill quotation on plates is 2.10c. per Ib., 
base, Chicago. 

Sheets.—Deliveries are gradually improving, as the 
placing of new business lags. Specifications are in 
good volume, and the only orders received to withhold 
shipments are coming from automobile and automobile 
parts manufacturers. Toy makers are particularly 
active users of sheets at this time, and the roofing busi- 
ness is holding up well. Sales of galvanized sheets for 
roofing purposes during October were the largest for 
any single month in the past three years. Producers 
are considering opening first quarter books about the 
fifteenth of this month. 

Chicago delivered prices from mill are 3.25c. for 
No. 24 black; 2.55c. for No. 10 blue annealed; 4.10c. 
for No. 24 galvanized. Delivered prices at other 
Western points are equal to the freight from Gary 


plus the mill prices, which are 5c. per 100 lb. lower 
than the Chicago delivered prices. 


Structural Material.—Structural awards have taken 
a sharp upturn, the total this week being close to 5000 
tons. Canal locks at Lockport, IIl., will take 1500 tons. 
An addition to the National League Ball Park, Chicago, 
calls for 1000 tons, and a power house at Niles Center, 
Ill., will require 650 tons. Final plans for the Wood- 
lawn Theater and Hotel are now complete, and fabri- 
cators are submitting quotations on the 4000 tons of 
plain material required. Bids on 3500 tons for a mu- 
nicipal building at Denver have been declared too high, 
and new figures are requested. On the whole, fabri- 
cators are more cheerful than earlier in the fall. Their 
books have grown within the last two weeks, and new 
business in sight is large for this time of the year. 


The mill quotation on plain material is 2.10c. per 
lb. base, Chicago. 


Bars.—New buying of soft steel bars is light, but 
shows some improvement over the previous week. 
Users who are covered by contract are showing little 
hesitancy in taking this commodity, but it is noticeable 
that specifications are being issued more frequently and 
for smaller individual tonnages. Specifications received 
by mills during the first week in November are close 
to the average for the past two months. Require- 
ments of makers of cold-rolled bars are heavier, while 
specifications from concrete reinforcing bar dealers 
are lighter. Alloy steel bar mills in this territory 
are feeling the slowing down of the automobile in- 
dustry and are now operating at less than 70 per cent 
of capacity. Both new buying and specifications for 
iron bars are heavier, and prices are steady at 2c., Chi- 
cago. Specifications from railroads are in good vol- 
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ume, and makers of fire escapes and ornamental iron 
work are more active in the market. Current buying of 
rail steel bars is light and is lagging considerably be- 
hind shipments. Mills are booked ahead for close to 
seven weeks and feel assured of double turn operations 
until the end of the year. 


Mill prices per lb. are: Mild steel bars, 2.10c., 
base, Chicago; common bar iron, 2c. base, Chicago ; 
rail steel bars, 2c., base, Chicago. 


Rails and Track Supplies—The Missouri Pacific 
this week placed a formal order for 45,000 tons of 
standard-section rails, the distribution of which was 
reported in THE IRON AGE of Nov. 4. Five miscella- 
neous orders have added 5000 tons to rail-makers’ 
books. The Missouri Pacific has also placed 12,000 tons 
of steel tie plates with makers south and west of Chi- 
cago at a price said to have been less than $47. The 
inquiry from this railroad for spikes and bolts is still 
open. The total tonnage of accessories now before the 
trade is large. In fact, it is reported that not less than 
20,000 tons of tie plates will soon be placed. Greater 
activity throughout the coal industry is reflected in the 
demand for light rails. Orders are small, but inquiry 
is more encouraging than for some time. Prices are 
being asked on a round tonnage of iron tie plates. 


Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43; 
light rails, rolled from billets, $36 to $38 per gross 
ton, f.o.b. maker’s mill. 

Standard railroad spikes, 2.90c. per Ib. mill; track 
bolts with square nuts, 3.90c. mill; steel tie plates, 
2.35¢e. mill; angle bars, 2.75c. mill. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Prices on cast iron pipe in this 
territory are easier, particularly quotations on small 
tonnages. For this business the top of the market is 
$40, Birmingham, for 6-in. and larger diameters. Chi- 
cago delivered quotations are within the range of 
$47.20 to $48.20. Business is lighter from practically 
all classes of users, and deliveries are better by at least 
10 days than was the case early in October. Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis., has placed 250 tons of 6-in. Class B pipe 
with the National Cast Iron Pipe Co. The Lynchburg 
Foundry Co. has booked 930 tons of 6, 8 and 10-in. 
Class C pipe for Portsmouth, Ohio, and Morristown, 
Ind., has awarded 200 tons of 2-in. to 8-in. Class B pipe 
to the McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. Toledo, Ohio, has 
postponed the purchase of 900 tons of 4 to 24-in. pipe 
until next week. A general contract calling for 350 
tons of 12-in. Class B pipe has been awarded at Dover, 
Ohio, to the Southern Construction Co. Mount Pros- 
pect, Ill., will close Nov. 12 for 1100 tons of 6 to 12-in. 
Class B pipe and Centerville, Ind., received tenders 
Nov. 7 on 300 tons. 

We quote per net ton, delivered, Chicago, as fol- 
lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $51.20 to $52.20; 6-in. and 


over, $47.20 to $48.20; Class A and gas pipe, $4 
extra. 


Wire Products.—Jobbers are buying less and in 
smaller quantities than during October. The recession 
in demand is more noticeable in the West and South 
than in the East, where trade is said to be holding at 
the average of the past few weeks. Orders for nails 
are holding up, considering that the season is well ad- 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Chicago 


Base per Lb. 


Plates and structural shapes.... 3.10. 


i PE, 5s s eaiale duis od Sane OS awe 3.00c. 
Reinforcing bars, billet steel... ..2.25c. to 2.60c. 
Cold-finished steel bars and shafting— 
Rounds and hexagons .............. 3.60c. 
ee ONS ccc voce ere ees ees 4.10¢c. 
aan ah Cre Ge bein 6a ad KO ak WAY 4.15c. 
ES i din i a wate be Ce a 3.65c. 
Ee Se ee 3.95c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets ............ 3.50c. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets ............... 4.80c. 
Standard railroad spikes ............... 3.55c. 
ET en cock ota ee ® Kas hanna wk ee 4.55e. 
Ro aks div asia cama be Omen 3.50c. 
ee Se, 3 Dak Uae been es oe ik e84 Tern 3.70c. 
Per Cent Off List 
Machine DOs 2... ccc escceccceneceses 50 and 5 
STE vy 6 dis chit bea oS ea hhec ecene 47% 
Came GP TRE GOTOWS 2c diccccccccscss SORBED 


Hot-pressed nuts,-square, tapped or blank, 
3.25c. off per Ib 
Hot-pressed nuts, hexagons, tapped or blank, 
3.75c. off per Ib. 
No. 8 black annealed wire, per 100 Ib... .$3.30 
Common wire nails, base per keg......... 3.05 
Cement coated nails, base, per keg........ 3.05 
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vanced. Industrial centers are the most active users 
of nails at present. Specifications for wire products 
from the manufacturing trade are a trifle lighter. Mill 
operations are being held steady, notwithstanding the 
general slowing down in demand. Stocks of wire fenc- 
ing are being added to and balanced. Mill prices, which 
are steady, are shown on page 1375. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—This market.is steady, with 
the exception that specifications from the railroads are 
lighter. 


Reinforcing Bars.—This market is more lively, and 
a fair number of contracts averaging about 100 tons 
each have been placed. The Sanitary District under- 
taking at Stickney, Ill., is getting under way, but it 
appears probable that the bulk of the 3750 tons of bars 
required will not be placed before next spring. Bend- 
ing shops have about completed shipments against past 
obligations and are now operating at a reduced rate 
on the smaller tonnages which are being placed from 
day to day. Efforts by dealers to strengthen the price 
of billet steel bars out of warehouse have not been suc- 
cessful, and business is being openly taken en a sliding 
scale, which is as follows: up to 10 tons, 2.65c.; 10 to 
25 tons, 2.60c.; 25 to 100 tons, 2.45c., and above 100 
tons 2.25c. to 2.30c., depending upon the tonnage in- 
volved. New inquiries and recent awards are shown 
on page 1383. 


Old Material——Although the market is unusually 
quiet, dealers are more optimistic and evidences of 
speculation are more numerous. Heavy melting steel 
is quoted nominally at $13.50, delivered in consumers’ 
yards. In Chicago, dealers are trading in this grade 
at $13.25, but in outlying territories they are offering 
$13.75 per gross ton, delivered. Past obligations have 
been well taken care of. It has been some time since 
the larger users have entered the market for any con- 
siderable tonnage, and it is believed in some quarters 
that sizable orders will be placed soon. Except in bor- 
ings, which of late have shown some signs of greater 
activity and strength, the market is dull and without 
feature. With demand for cast iron carwheels light 
and the current price low, stocks of that grade are be- 
ing accumulated in dealers’ yards. Little difficulty has 
been experienced to date in the matter of hold-up or- 
ders from users in and close to Chicago, but Indiana 
buyers appear less anxious to receive shipments. Rail- 
road lists include 6100 tons advertised by the Santa Fe 
and 700 tons by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 

We quote delivered in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid 


for all items, except relaying rails, including angle 
bars to match, which are quoted f.o.b. dealers’ yards: 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel ........... $13.00 to $13.50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut 


apart, and miscellaneous rails. 14.50to 15.00 
NE ne oo ere a ae al a 4 13.00 to 13.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheets.... 11.50to 12.00 
Drop forge flashings............ 9.50 to 10.00 
Forged cast and rolled steel car- 

EE en ee ere eee 16.59 to 17.00 
Railroad tires, charging box size. 17.50 to 18.00 
Railroad leaf springs, cut apart.. 16.50to 17.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles..... 15.50 to 16.00 
oe. Ra ears es ae ae 17.25 to 17.75 
Low phosphorus punchings...... 16.00 to 16.50 
Axle turnings, foundry grade.... 13.00to 13.50 
Axle turnings, blast fur. grade.. 9.50to 10.00 
Relaying rails, 56 to 60 Ib...... 25.50 to 26.50 
Relaying rails, 65 Ib. and heavier 26.00 to 31.00 
eS arr 16.50 to 17.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft....... 16.25to 16.75 
SOU DENS A Here ain ano cle dee nea 13.50 to 14.00 


Cast iron borings 9.00to 9.50 


Short shoveling turnings........ 9.00to 9.50 
Machine shop turnings ........ 6.50to 7.00 
Railroad malleable ............ 16.50 to 17.00 
Agricultural malleable ......... 15.00 to 15.50 
ARG BORG: COON 65 bi eee 15.00to 15.50 
Cast iron carwheels ........... 14.50 to 15.00 
Per Net Ton 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 16.00 to 16.50 
Toe. 2 SORE MOE Veen eos cee e. 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 agricultural cast ........ 15.50to 16.00 
a a. SR a ate ees > 14.00 to 14.50 
Cs i DE ©. ads vrodwbawen ie seas 13.50to 14.00 
TEND. ss neat Sine och alain th 13.00 to 13.50 
Iron angle and splice bars...... 14.00 to 14.50 
Iron arch bars and transoms.... 18.75 to 19.25 
SD ED 4/4 cae owe bg ae chin 22.00 to 22.50 
RO WS MEN 6 Vb-on be tae eee 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought ........ 11.50 to 12.00 
PDS RN praeSeoweevee vb va 10.25 to 10.75 
SED, A. wixnwe ydsa> » awe 6.25to 6.75 
Locomotive tires, smooth....... 16.00 to 16.50 
Pees BH NN 6 ce ere cwocctoves 9.00to 9.50 
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New York 


Easier Fuel Situation May Affect Pig Iron 
Buying—Steel Consumption Off 


New York, Nov. 9.—Sales of pig iron by local 
brokers during the past week totaled about 16,000 tons. 
While there is still considerable demand, the market is 
less active than a week or 10 days ago. Apprehension 
regarding the fuel situation is a diminishing factor in 
driving in pig iron business. Through the opening of 
idle mines coal production has been increasing rapidly 
until now the output of bituminous fuel is estimated to 
be at the rate of 52,000,000 tons a month. Meanwhile 
there is no possibility of increasing exports through 
Atlantic ports, which have a capacity of only 3,000,000 
tons per month. Another factor contributing to an 
easier fuel market is the fact that the British miners’ 
union has agreed to wage settlements by districts, 
thereby removing the last important obstacle to a termi- 
nation of the British strike. There are few actual in- 
quiries for pig iron before the market. This is not par- 
ticularly significant, however, since most of the business 
recently closed was placed without broadcasting formal 
inquiries. The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road is in the market for 100 tons of 2.50 to 3 per 
cent silicon foundry, and a New Jersey inquiry calls 
for 200 tons of No. 1X. While most eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnaces have advanced prices to $22.50 and, in 
some instances, to $23, base, recent sales at as low as 
$22, and slightly lower, are reported. Several Buffalo 
furnaces have advanced prices, but foundry iron can 
still be bought from producers in that city at $19, base. 
It is understood that this quotation is open on first 
quarter and first half business but not for second quar- 
ter delivery exclusively. The Standish, N. Y., producer 
of low phosphorus blew in its furnace Nov. 7. A west- 
ern Pennsylvania furnace has advanced its price on 
foundry iron from $20.50 to $22, base. Foundry melt 
in this district is slowly declining. 

We quote per gross ton delivered in the New 

York district as follows, having added to furnace 

prices $1.39 to $2.52 freight from eastern Pennsyl- 

vania, $4.91 from Buffalo and $5.54 from Virginia: 
East Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 


eh. anv beh ees do 6sks kb he eens $23.89 to $24.52 
East Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 

DM Gitcsthssoratebsaw eee kee 24.39 to 25.02 
East Pa. No. 1X fdy., sil. 2.75 to 

ae tie 4 woh h RUGEe Gad eee seis 24.89 to 25.52 
Buffalo fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (all 

i ee et ett Grate eed as iene 23.91 
No. 2 plain fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

(by barge, del’d alongside in 

lighterage limits N. Y. and 

NR ae aie anh a RAKES 21.75 


No. 2 Virginia fdy. sil. 1.75 to 
re ee er ee 28.54to 29.54 

Ferroalloys.—No orders or inquiries of any conse- 
quence have been heard of for ferromanganese since the 
sale of 2000 tons a week ago. Some British producers 
are receptive to orders for the alloy for next year’s 
delivery at $100 seaboard. Other producers are not 
quoting for next year’s delivery, but the alloy is avail- 
able at $95 to $100 for this year. The spiegeleisen 
situation is very tight with the 16 to 19 per cent alloy 
unavailable and the 19 to 21 per cent grade very 
scarce. For limited amounts of the latter, quotations 
today were $40, furnace. This alloy also is not yet 
available for 1927 delivery. 

Reinforcing Bars.—The general contract has been 
let for the Nash service station in Manhattan, and it 
is likely that the bars, 900 tons, will be bought during 
the month. No large inquiries have come out during 
the week, and awards have been confined largely to 
small lots. Prices are unchanged. 


Finished Material.—Consumers continue to take 
steel at a fair rate, averaging so far in November 
probably 15 per cent under October. Expectations are 
that the rate will remain substantially stationary with 
minor variations until after the turn of the year. A 
tendency toward weakness in price has developed in 
sheets. Instances are reported of sales at a basis of 
3c., Pittsburgh, for No. 24 gage black sheets, although 
the 3.10c. price continues to be quoted by the majority 
of dealers. Similarly, it is admitted that new business 
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on galvanized and blue annealed sheets has been taken 
at 3.85c. and 2.30c., Pittsburgh, although 3.95c. and 
2.40c., respectively, are commonly quoted. The price 
of 1.90c., Pittsburgh, for plates seems to be holding 
against the low volume offered, and the higher coal 
costs are mentioned as a stiffening factor, seeing that 
some Eastern plate producers do not control fuel 
supplies. Makers of alloy steels in this territory are 
beginning to feel the slack in the automobile business, 
and backlogs are being substantially reduced. Book- 
ings of fabricated material continued at a fair rate 
during October, amounting to approximately 30,400 
tons, according to the figures of the Structural Steel 
Board of Trade. This compares with 34,000 tons in 
September, and 69,000 tons in October, 1925. The 
month a year ago, however, was far above normal on 
account of the establishment of a new price basis. 
New bookings this month have been very light, although 
a number of new inquiries have accumulated. Two 
more sections of the New York subway will take 23,200 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. New York 
Base per Lb. 


COLON EEO NAET EA eUaNRNRS, 


Plates and structural shapes............ 3.34c. 
Soft steel bars and small shapes....... - 3.24c. 
IN I a as cal ic ein tw eens iat to la we ible tke 3.24c. 
Iron bars, Swedish charcoal..... 7.00c. to 7.25c. 
Cold-finished steel shafting and screw stock— 
Rounds and hexagons............... 4.00c. 
2 os tsk rg. tsb ok ee 4.50e. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard.. 6.25c. 
SN cesta cin latices Riga ail ot Aha ele WS! or oe o8sna,0 4.49c. 
i Loko tatu ouw ae hk wie co Pi oank ee © 6% 3.99c. 
Blue annealed sheets (No. 10 gage)...... 3.89c., 
Long terne sheets (No. 24 gage)........ 5.80ce. 
nn a nn 2, «oa wclkign is & 0:6 8-08 6:8 12.00c. 
ee, CN IIL 6s web a'e'6 ss hOn bo o8 © 4.50c. 
Wire, galvanized annealed.............. 5.15c. 
Tire steel, 1% x % in. and larger...... 3.30c. 
Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x \& in. and 
Ne oe in alk aie a her oohe he > ote 3.65c. 


Open-hearth spring steel, bases. ..4.50c. to 7.00c. 


Per Cent Off List 


Machine bolts, cut thread............ 40 and 10 
Carriage bolts, cut thread ............ 30 and 10 
ee tn b's ain. b> ee aoe .e baka 40 and 10 
Boiler Tubes— Per 100 Ft. 
RAD WRN WOOL, BAR. onc sccccncces $17.33 
ES SO. SEMIS sa 6 nce’ wie w oe doc 20.24 
NE CNRS CU i ee a 25.00 
REE GUS: Ea vee bec aacctcesSoeed 67.00 


Discounts on Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel— Black Galv. 


NN e's nw ints ip, ck a 46 29 
SE ial ip ld on ea we 51 37 
0G os ne A Oa ac Balen oe 53 39 
I as melas we wate 48 35 
PE ccc kcle ve baen'ee 44 17 
ee ee eae 37 12 
Wrought Iron— 
ee or eee 4 +19 
I NS eS inaiw kk Sieh Amer 11 + 9 
rr as oo in hh Ge wb ce 14 + 6 
i cit fs od pnle d ee a 5 +14 
SN a me re 11 + 6 
I TOU aS acts ie igs aide ow ge 3 +16 
Tin Plate (14 ax 20 in.) 
Prime Seconds 
Coke, 100 Ib. base box........ $6.45 $6.20 
Charcoal, per box— A AAA 
osc tenratcnwas inerrant is $9.70 $12.10 
DT hs cae ESR w Es wee eR POE 12.00 14.25 
RAI, tnt Mc ire a6 eh cee 13.90 16.00 


Terne Plate (14 x 20 in.) 


fia tse lade Wintec ie $10.00 to $11.00 
neh a's aac te ate 12.00to 13.00 
[isiew ah eeee 13.75 to 14.25 


IC—20-lb. coating 
IC—30-lb. coating 
IC—40-lb. coating 


Sheets, Box Annealed—Black, C. R. One Pass 


Per Lb. 
IF can PAR OI ic a te aa re ad se pala ai Va ae ea hc 4.15c. 
UL MR: tent race wat ab he Oh ee be Cree eee a 6 4.30c. 
DEORE 1 1c 5 aS arg ote wi a WO a ben oe wie 4.35c. 
RM i NaN ae che aes en bicelles iat 4.45c. 
EET 0 wig bie ede 6 kine ode wine ae bis iG ee 4.60c. 
Pee. Kdx Nabe baa ne eee ee Roles Shes 4.85c. 

Sheets, Galvanized 

Per Lb. 
SK EE sie 6a bee oe BOG an See ae oe ke 4.50c. to 4.75c. 
RRR ete ca Se oe ere 2 att ee re 4.60c. to 4.85c. 
SO, Dh ap hick yap > ota ace 1 ie sma ee 2 4.75c. 
i a ee ee ee 4.90c. 
i oan aks ce Fee RRR Shoe eR ek ae Te 4.95c. 
OR ee Se oe na ee ee 5.10c. 
ROR: Ce ak ae el ee ate aS eee 5.35c. 
ahs ana ws 5 gel itt colnet eisinial atid ite” wate bk 5.60c. 
DED a o'ene ata dete niga by Gineretata palo «pba © ale & 6.00c. 


*No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher 
per 100 Ib. 
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tons of fabricated material, making 35,000 tons likely 
to be placed in November. An increase in cable in- 
quiries from British merchants is reported, chiefly for 
tin plate, and round lots have been booked for ship- 
ment into January. 

We quote mill shipments, New York delivery, 

as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.34c. per lb.; plates, 

2.24c,; structural shapes, 2.34c.; bar iron, 2.24c. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—A number of desirable inquiries for 
gas and water pipe are reported in preparation, but 
current activity is still confined to small lots for early 
delivery. The city of New York has not yet decided 
upon the award of the 10,000 tons of pipe and other 
casting work, on which the Gelsenkirchen Bergwerks 
A. G. of Germany was low bidder on most sections. 
It is reported that a proposal was made that the man- 
hole covers, hydrants and similar -easting work be 
awarded to the German company and that the remain- 
ing sections, including the pipe and fittings, be placed 
with the lowest American bidders. A current export 
inquiry from San Juan, Porto Rico, calls for about 450 
tons of 8-in. water pipe. The American Construction 
& Securities Co., New York, is reported to have closed 
on 350 tons of pipe for two of its subsidiary companies. 

We quote pressure pipe per net ton, f.o.b. New 

York in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 

$49.60 to $52.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $54.60 to $57.60; 

3-in., $64.60 to $67.60; with $5 additional for Class A 

and gas pipe. 

Warehouse Business.—Despite the lateness of the 
season there is still a fair movement of structural ma- 
terial from stock. Sheet demand is good, and there is a 
fair volume of business in plates. Following the slight 
decline in activity during the last week of October 
and the first week of November, business has improved, 
and at the present rate November will be among the 
best months of the year. 


Coke.—The coke market continues strong, with 
standard furnace ranging from $5.75 to $6.25, and 
standard foundry from $7 to $7.50 per ton, Connells- 
ville. Export tonnages of foundry are reported bring- 
ing up to $8.25 per ton at the ovens. One large pro- 
ducer has advanced contract coke prices by $1.25 per 
ton, under the wage clause in the contracts. Although 
increased coal production and the prospects of a settle- 
ment of the British strike at an early date are expected 
in some quarters to relieve the coke situation, the labor 
shortage at non-union operations is a considerable fac- 
tor. By-product foundry coke continues at $10.59 to 
$11.77, Newark or Jersey City, N. J. 


Old Material.—Prices are unchanged, dealers con- 
tinuing to offer $15.50 to $16 per ton, delivered eastern 
Pennsylvania, for heavy melting steel. On yard steel 
going forward to a Pottsville consumer, most brokers 
are offering $13.50 per ton, delivered, and one is offer- 
ing up to $14 per ton, delivered. Shipments of heavy 
melting steel are going to consumers at Bethlehem, 
Conshohocken, Coatesville and Pottsville. Specification 
pipe is quiet, with brokers offering $13.50 per ton, 
delivered Lebanon, Pa. Borings and turnings are going 
forward to Sparrows Point, Md., and Steelton, Pa., at 
$13 per ton, delivered, and to Bethlehem, Pa., at $12.50 
per ton. The market is generally quiet, with a slight 
tendency to a lower level in the prices on some grades. 

Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 


Heavy melting steel (yard)..... $9.50 to $10.25 
Heavy melting steel (railroad or 


GUVEIED avcacsccesetascbves 12.25to 12.85 
SE SO a errr ee 12.50to 13.00 
ee eS SO ee 18.50to 19.00 
CS ae eee ke 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 14.00 to 15.00 
|) CR, Seer err are ee 9.50to 10.00 
No. 1 yvard wrought, long...... 13.00 to 14.00 


Cast borings (chemical)........ 13.00 to 13 


0 

4 
Cast borings (steel mill)....... 9.25to 9. 
3 
Machine shop turnings .......... 9.25to 9 
9 


3-3 o-3- 


Mixed borings and turnings.... 9.25 to 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 

not WeGer 3S fe: OME) sccccsces 9.75 to 10.25 
Stove plate (steel mill)........ 9.25to 9.75 
Stove plate (foundry) ........ 11.00 to 11.50 
Locomotive grate bars ......... 10.50 to 11.00 
Malleable cast (railroad)...... 16.00 to 16.50 
Cast iron carwheels............ 12.25to 12.75 
No. 1 heavy breakable cast.... 12.00to 14.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 
No. 1 machinery cast.......... $16.00 to $16.50 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 
ing materials, etc.), cupola size 14.50to 15.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boil- 


CE SEED a camnahseeaunaacwen se 13.50 to 14.00 
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Cleveland 


Pig Iron Advances — Local Mill Books 
Bars on Cleveland Base 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 9.—The volume of orders for fin- 
ished steel has changed little in the past week. The 
automotive industry, which took very little material 
for a few days after its sharp cut in production, has 
readjusted shipping orders to fit the present rate of 
operations but is keeping stocks very low. The demand 
from this source is not expected to show much change 
for a few weeks, but an improvement is looked for in 
December, when motor car builders place orders for 
steel for January delivery. The demand for steel bars 
has slowed down considerably, as forge shops and 
bolt and nut manufacturers have reduced their opera- 
tions. Heavy plates are moving fairly well, since they 
have not been affected by the curtailment of the auto- 
motive industry, but the demand for light plates is 
slow. Structural material is also moving fairly well 
to manufacturing plants, although building work has 
fallen off materially. 

The Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co., which recently 
opened its books for steel bar tonnage at 2c., Cleve- 
land, has announced that its policy will be to continue 
to use Cleveland as a basing point. As it is producing 
at present in sizes up to 1 in. in rounds, this price 
now applies only to the small sizes. Other mills that 
supply this market are adhering to the 2c., base Pitts- 
burgh, for all sizes. The Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co. 
is considering adding tie plates and some other rolled 
sections to its line of products. 


Iron Ore.—Ore firms are rapidly cleaning up their 
shipments for the season. In view of the heavy move- 
ment in September and October, during which previous 
shipping records for both months were broken, sev- 
eral shippers will be about through at the end of this 
week. The estimated movement for November is 
4,500,000 tons, and with all-rail shipments of approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 tons, it is probable that shipments 
for the season will reach 60,500,000 tons, making the 
movement about the same as in 1923, when water and 
all-rail shipments aggregated 60,798,000 tons. 

Ore on Lake Erie docks Nov. 1 amounted to 7,596,- 
568 tons, as compared with 7,656,229 tons on the same 
date a year ago. Receipts at these docks for the season 
until Nov. 1 were 38,888,429 tons, and shipments during 
the same period were 27,935,327 tons. 


Pig Iron.—The market has been very active the 
past week as a result of the stimulus given to buying 
by the advance in prices brought out by higher fuel 
prices. However, the buying spurt has subsided, and 
not much inquiry is now coming out. Many consumers 
did not become excited over the situation and did not 
come into the market. Sales by Cleveland interests 
during the week aggregated 90,000 tons, but a consid- 
erable portion of this business had backed up from the 
previous week, as some producers declined to quote 
prices for several days, or until they decided how much 
of an advance was warranted by the rise in fuel costs. 
All Lake furnaces marked up their prices during the 
week, and the market now appears well established at 
an advance of approximately $1 a ton over a week ago. 
Lake furnaces sold considerable foundry and malle- 
able iron during the week at $19 to $19.50, but at 
least one producer is holding to $20, furnace, and $19.50 
may disappear as a going quotation in view of the fact 
that all Valley producers now appear to be on a $20 


anerreneaeee 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cleveland 
Base per Lb. 
Plates and structural shapes............ 3.00c. 


Re BOGE BOND sé geet a tan scene cs ccuwe’ ee 
Cold-finished rounds and hexagons....... 3.90c. 
Cold-finished flats and squares ........ 4.40c. 
en” a eee oe 3.65c. 
Deh 0 mee MOD » a) awa wk « 2laie be amo ocd 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets............. 3.25¢ 
No. 24 galvanized sheets ...........%.... 4.65c. 
No. 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib......... $3.00 
No. 9 galvanized wire, per 100 Ib........ 3.45 
Common wire nails, base, per keg........ 3.00 
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basis. Several sales in lots up to 400 tons have been 
made by Valley furnaces at $20. In Cleveland one 
producer has advanced its price to $21, furnace, for 
local delivery, which is in line with a price of $20, 
Valley, but no sales have yet been made on this basis. 
In Michigan, prices now range from $20.50 to $21, 
furnace. While there may be some revisions, no fur- 
ther general advances are looked for. Buying during 
the week was mostly for the first quarter. There is 
some inquiry for the first half, but furnaces have re- 
fused to quote that far ahead. Inquiries are pend- 
ing for 2000 tons of low phosphorus iron, for which 
a local interest has not yet opened its books. Ohio 
silvery producers, who advanced their prices $1 a ton, 
are quoting only for the remainder of the year. Ship- 
ments are holding up well except to the automotive 
industry, which has cut down considerably on shipping 
orders. 

Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
iron include a 50c. switching charge. Ohio silvery 
and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.00 


freight rate from Jackson and $6.01 from Birming- 
ham: 


Basic, Valley furnace........... $18.50 to $19.50 
Northern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 

RE ie wsceuasawenkanese, ee? nae 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 26.01 
ee cet sce aie gewws . 20.50to 21.50 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent........ 31.50 
Standard low phos., Valley fur- 

ee eer ree ee 28.00 


Semi-Finished Steel Specifications are rather 
light, reflecting the falling off in the demand, par- 
ticularly from sheet and cold-rolled strip mills that 
supply the automotive industry, and a local producer 
has shut down three open-hearth furnaces. As buyers 
are covered for their early requirements, there is very 
little new business. Regular prices are being main- 
tained. 

Sheets.—While there is a moderate volume of small- 
lot business, mills are feeling the effect of the sharp 
curtailment by the automotive industry. The demand 
from many of the other consuming fields is holding up 
well, but buying is largely for immediate needs. Prices 
are holding fairly steady. Some mills are still getting 
3.10c., Pittsburgh, for black sheets, but others are 
quoting 3c. On blue annealed sheets 2.30c. and on gal- 
vanized 3.85c. are the more common prices, although 
some of the mills are holding to $2 a ton higher. 


Cold-Rolled Strips.—There is considerable irregu- 
larity in quotations on cold-rolled strip steel, and good- 
sized orders are reported to have gone at as low as 3c., 
Cleveland. For car lots 3.25c. is the more common 
price, although some small-lot business is being taken 
at 3.40c. With the extremely low prices current, the 
usual differential on tube stock is not very much in 
evidence, the latter being quoted at 3c. 


Reinforcing Bars.—The establishment of a 2c. base 
on steel bars by a Cleveland mill has created a com- 
petitive situation that will be felt by other makers both 
of billet steel and rail steel reinforcing bars. With the 
present rail steel price of 1.80c., mill, the delivered 
price in Cleveland is 1.99c., virtually wiping out the 
usual price differential between the two grades of 
material. New demand is very light. 

Fluorspar.—There is some demand for gravel fluor- 
spar in small lots, but all the larger consumers are cov- 
ered for the remainder of the year. The market is 
firm at $18, mines. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The slackening in the de- 
mand for bolts and nuts is not confined entirely to 
the automotive field, but has extended to other indus- 
tries. -Production has been curtailed somewhat, and 
the industry is estimated to be operating at 65 per cent 
to 75 per cent. Makers show no disposition to shade 
prices. The demand for rivets is holding up fairly well. 
Small lots are moving at $2.60 per 100 lb., Pittsburgh, 
but the market is untested on attractive orders. 


Old Material.—Sales the past week were limited to 
orders from dealers, who are buying in limited quan- 
tities, mostly blast furnace scrap to fill old contracts. 
There is also a little activity in foundry scrap. No 
new demand is coming from mills or blast furnaces. 
Most consumers have large stocks, and with the ap- 
proach of inventory time, dealers do not look for much 
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While the 


activity during the remainder of the year. 
market does not show strength, there does not seem 
to be a disposition to make concessions to effect sales, 
and prices on most grades remain at recent levels. 


We quote per gross ton delivered consumers’ 
yards in Cleveland: 


Heavy melting steel ........... $14.50 to $14.75 
i i Cr. . bb ows o6eé seme 16.25to 16.50 
NST Se eee 16.50to 17.00 
Low phosphorus billet, bloom and 

2. ea ee 18.00 to 18.50 
Low phosphorus sheet bar crops. 17.00 to 17.50 
Low phosphorus plate scrap..... 17.00 to 17.50 
Low phosphorus forging crops... 16.50 to 17.00 
Cat Dn UE op newsaccuceees 11.25to 11.50 
Machine shop turnings ........ 9.25to 9.50 
Mixed borings and short turnings 11.25to 11.50 
Compressed sheet steel ........ 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought ........ 14.75 to 15.00 
PROEITORE MERNIOBDNS oo cccccccecs 16.50 to 17.00 
Light bundled sheet stampings... 12.00to 12.50 
Semes See SPREE. cccwcceccesa 12.50 to 13.00 
i i. << ne ee ha eae hese ee 6 16.50to 17.00 
hs De Gaski ia ves ocens 11.25 to 11.50 
Drop forge flashings, 15 in. and 

Eo < orein & ncaa Beale bee eos 11.50 to 12.00 
Rativoa@ grate DAPS ...ccocsese 12.50 to 13.00 
OD WOO + 0 cus ccc cene ee entie'e 12.50to 13.00 
Pane CE OE nce sndeenssvace 10.00 to 10.50 


Philadelphia 


Pig Iron Prices Continue Strong — Steel 
Demand Slackening Slightly 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 9.—Buyers of pig iron, having 
a week or two weeks ago covered their urgent require- 
ments before any further advance in prices, are now 
taking a less active interest in the market, with the 
result that the transactions of the past week have 
been unimportant as to volume. However, the price 
situation is very firm and undoubtedly will remain so 
while the uncertainty remains as to the coke situation. 
Basic pig iron has been quoted at $22, furnace, and 
the minimum on foundry iron is $22.50 for No. 2 plain. 
A sale of 3000 tons of low phosphorus iron is reported 
at $25, furnace. 

While steel prices are firm there is a slackening of 
demand, and some mills are in urgent need of tonnage. 
The falling off in the volume of building construction 
in the past month or two has enabled structural steel 
fabricators to catch up with work in hand, and some 
of these are also now anxious for new tonnage. 

The scrap market shows no strength. Fairly large 
sales of heavy melting steel to three Eastern steel mills 
within the past week were made at $16, delivered. 


Pig Iron.—In view of the continued uncertainty as 
to the coke situation for first quarter, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnaces are generally loath to quote for that 
period, and all of them have enough business on their 
books to finish the year. One company will help out 
its regular foundry customers, but is limiting its sales 
to carload lots for early delivery; others are quoting 
$22.50, furnace, for No. 2 plain and $23 for No. 2X, 
but likewise are cautious sellers. On_a 500-ton basic 
iron inquiry $22, furnace, has been quoted, making the 
delivered price above $23. The sharpest rise in prices 
has been on low phosphorus grades. A maker of 
copper-free iron in the East has made sales at $24.25 
to $24.75, while copper-bearing iron has been sold at 
prices ranging from $25 to $26 at nearby furnace. A 
large consumer closed for 3000 tons at a reported price 
of $25, furnace. The top price, $26, represents an 
advance of $2.50 on this grade within a few weeks. 
Foundry iron demand was quite active the week before 
last, but during the past week it has been very light. 
Consumers who were in urgent need of tonnage covered 
their requirements before any further advance 9c- 
curred, but now they are sitting back to await develop- 
ments. Strength in the market has extended to foreign 
iron. Sales of German No. 2X iron for early shipment 
have been made at $23.50, on cars at Philadelphia. The 
future course of pig iron prices hinges on the prospec- 
tive settlement of the British coal strike, and news from 
that quarter will be watched with interest. The Cen- 
tral Foundry Co. is reported to have bought 2000 tons 
of foundry iron for first quarter delivery to Eastern 
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plants. The Salem Brass & Iron Mfg. Co., Salem, 
N. J., is inquiring for its first quarter iron. Other 
smaller inquiries are in the market for first quarter, 
with furnaces not anxious to quote. 


The following quotations are, with the exception 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 
76c. to $1.63 per gross ton: 


East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 


RG wawtdi ck eames tn eee ae $23.26 to $23.76 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 23.76to 24.26 
Ne es Ss sin ee 24.26to 24.76 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

Sk. Giccewe sis owacdadeeese wae 27.67 to 28.67 


Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 28.17to 29.17 
Basic delivered eastern Pa...... 23.00 to 23.50 
fn k's 60 24 ded Niaea esa 23.00 to 23.50 


SR vaneves &bdvs cubuaweee 23.50to 24.00 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. New 

York State furnace).......... 24.25to 24.75 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. 

CRSROED ov cccvonseseet Coscn’s 25.00 to 26.00 


Ferromanganese.—Domestic makers of ferromanga- 
nese have not yet announced their decision as to first 
quarter quotations, but the belief prevails, as reported 
a week ago, that the figure named will be $100, furnace 
or seaboard. English ferromanganese is being offered 
at $100, seaboard, some of the importers having stocks 
from which they will ship at this price. A few in- 
quiries for first quarter have come out. 


Billets.—Prices remain at $35, Pittsburgh, for open- 
hearth rerolling billets, with $5 extra for billets of 
ordinary forging quality. 

Plates.—Buying of plates has been for months a 
day-to-day affair, so that any increase or decrease in 
tonnage in a short period does not become immediately 
discernible. Reports of the mills in the East are that 
the business done so far this month has been about on 
a level with the October rate, so that mills are con- 
tinuing an operation which ranges from 50 to 60 per 
cent. Quotations are holding at 1.90c., Pittsburgh. It 
is expected that 75 locomotives for which the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad is inquiring will be built by the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. The Western Maryland is in 
the market for 20. 


Structural Shapes.—Building construction requiring 
structural shapes has been steadily declining in this 
district during the past two months, with the result 
that mills and fabricators find themselves more in need 
of new tonnage than at any time in several months. 
Quotations of 1.90c., Pittsburgh, are more freely made, 
though 2c. is adhered to by some producers. A large 
job soon to come in the market is the Philadelphia- 
Fidelity Trust Co. office building at Broad and Walnut 
Streets, which will take probably about 10,000 tons. 
New bids are being requested on the Convention Hall 
at Atlantic City, N. J., which will take about 10,000 
tons of shapes and 800 tons of bars. 


Bars.—There is a fairly even flow of specifications 
against contracts for bars, but very little strictly new 
business is being placed. Some of the bar mills with 
large capacity are more aggressive in their efforts to 
obtain tonnage. Quotations remain at 2c., Pittsburgh. 
Recent quotations on merchant bars from Continental 
mills have been about 1.90c., duty paid, Philadel- 
phia. With the spread between European and Amer- 
ican steel cut down from about $12 or $13 to $8 or $9 
a ton, the American buyer is less anxious to do busi- 
ness, particularly if any inland freight is to be added 
to the import price. 


Rails—The Reading Railroad has ordered 28,000 
tons of 130-lb. rails from the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

Warehouse Business.—The influence of low-priced 
European steel is still being felt in the selling of steel 
out of stock. There is a wide spread on plates, shapes 
and bars, amounting to about 40c. per 100 lb. The 
highest prices apply, of course, only on very small lots. 


Imports.—Last week’s receipts of pig iron at Phila- 
delphia amounted to 2150 tons, all from Germany. The 
only steel imports were 474 tons of structural steel 
from Belgium and 16 tons of wire rods from Sweden. 


Old Material.—At least three Eastern mills have 
bought fair-sized tonnages of heavy melting steel within 
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the past week at $16, delivered. Otherwise the scrap 
market has been dull and prices are soft. Low phos- 
phorus grades are especially weak. We quote heavy 
melting steel at $15.50 to $16, the lower figure being 
the most that some mills, including one or two that 
bought last week at $16, will pay now. 


We quote for delivery, consuming points in this 
district, as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel....... $15.50 to $16.00 
Wn KEG das SP ag ec ale a Me oh eta 15.50 to 16.00 
Steel rails for rolling........... 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 low phos., heavy, 0.04 per 
eae eee 19.00 to 20.00 
Couplers and knuckles.......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Rolled steel wheels............. 18.00 to 18.50 
Cast iron carwheels............. 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 17.00 to 17.50 
WOE OG BG oic «0 \on oats sens 13.50 to 14.00 


Bundled sheets (for steel works) 


13.00 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

Wes RUMORS ns ecccc cs acute 12.50 to 13.00 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

: SR aarraistle careswahvaia akeiited Bra ae 13.00 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

WE MED. 2s GA ee hate slawhiee 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

: lent) oc ec eccecccvececercees 14.00 to 14.50 
Cast borings (for steel works 

J — gf. lu ene 13.00 to 13.50 

Cast borings (for chemical plant) 15.50 to 16.50 

he Mie ic ek th a arid nce eehe 17.50 to. 18.00 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

WECM) vk ccescwdrctietesccese 16.00 to 16.50 

Railroad grate bars............ 13.00 

Stove plate (for steel works).... 13.00 


Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 
and tubes (new specifications) 14.00to 14.50 
PN Sag ature nce Oe abalone Geb ks 21.00 to 22.00 
éteddoda eed tae weiwers 23.00 to 24.00 





Concrete Steel Awards of 6150 Tons 


WALTHAM, Mass., 150 tons, warehouse, to Truscon Steel Co. 

New YorkK, 150 tons, Church of the Heavenly Rest, Fifth 
Avenue and East Ejighty-ninth Street, to Kalman Steel 
Co. 

HUNTINGTON, L. IL. 200 tons of reinforcing mesh, New York 
State Highway Commission, to American Steel & Wire Co. 

CLEVELAND, 150 tons, office building for National Carbon Co., 
to Patterson-Leitch Co. 


MILWAUKEE, 175 tons, Shrine Mosque, to American System of 
Reinforcing. 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 110 tons, State bridge work, to Olney 
J. Dean & Co. 

CHICAGO, 200 tons of rail steel, Rosenthal 
Olney J. Dean & Co. 

PHILADELPHIA, 1700 tons, Lasher loft building at Broad and 


Noble Streets; general contract awarded to Turner Con- 
struction Co. 


apartments, to 


PHILADELPHIA, 240 tons, school on Allen’s Lane; general con- 
tract awarded. 


PHILADELPHIA, 300 tons, building for Tasty Baking Co.; gen- 
eral contract awarded. 

Houston, Tex., 2200 tons, Baker warehouse, to Laclede Steel 
Co. 

RICHMOND, CAL., 125 tons, Richmond High School, to W. S. 
Wetenhall Co., San Francisco. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 200 tons, Hearst-Moulder School, to Badt- 
Falk & Co., San Francisco. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 250 tons, warehouse for the Crane Co., to 
Gunn, Carle & Co., San Francisco. 

lL.os ANGELES, 123 tons, two bridges in Los Angeles County, 
to an unnamed local jobber. 


Reinforcing Bars Pending 


Inquiries for reinforcing steel bars include the fol- 
lowing: 


New York, 900 tons, Nash Service Station reported last week ; 
general contract to Turner Construction Co. 

PITTSBURGH, 650 to 700 tons, Montefiore Hospital. 

PITTSBURGH, 100 tons, Stanley Theater. 

CunicaGco, 1300 tons, Edgewater Athletic Club. 

Cuicaco, 200 tons, McCormick memorial Y. W. C. A. 

PHILADELPHIA, 460 tons, building for Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
to Davis Brothers. 

PHILADELPHIA, 240 tons, school at Baltimore and Thomas 
Avenues, to Penn Steel Service. 

PHILADELPHIA, 210 tons, Heide Building, Thirteenth and 
Wood Streets, to Davis Brothers. 

BALTIMORE, 340 tons, Motor Ramp garage, to McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

Curcaco, 250 tons of rail steel, building on West Washington 
Street, to Olney J. Dean & Co. 
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Boston 


Pig Iron Sales Hold Up Well—Steel Fab- 
ricators Are Busy 


Boston, Nov. 9.—Pig iron sales are holding up well 
in this territory, but are not as heavy as heretofore. 
Sales for the past week aggregate about 10,000 tons. 
A New Hampshire foundry is in the market for 300 
tons of low silicon iron, this being the only open in- 
quiry. Sales are being made by solicitation and for de- 
liveries running into the second quarter of 1927. Most 
of the recent buying was speculative, prompted by the 
coal situation rather than because of any appreciable in- 
crease in melt. Prices on iron made east of Buffalo 
are strong. Certain brands of eastern Pennsylvania 
iron are quoted 50c. a ton higher, at $23 a ton, base 
furnace, putting them out of line with Buffalo, New 
York State and Mystic irons. The Mystic Iron Works 
has advanced iron for nearby shipment $1 a ton to 
$22, base furnace, but at competitive points is meeting 
the Buffalo price. For New England delivery, Buffalo 
iron is still available at $19, base furnace, although one 
steel mill in that district has advanced its prices $1 a 
ton to $20, base, and another $2 to $21. Buffalo fur- 
naces have secured concessions in freight rates to 
Boston & Albany Railroad points, bringing the rates 
more in line with those from Troy, N. Y. Buffalo can 
now ship to certain New England points at $4.54 per 
gross ton, as against $4.91 heretofore. 


We quote delivered prices per gross ton on the 


basis of the latest sales as follows, having added 
$3.65 freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.54 to 
$4.91 from Buffalo, $5.92 from Virginia, and $6.91 
to $8.77 from Alabama: 
East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... $26.65 
East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75.... 27.15 
Buffaio, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 23.54to 23.91 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 Es cain te a le 24.04to 24.41 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 27.92to 28.42 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75. 28.42 to 28.92 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 26.91 to 28.77 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75. 27.41 to 29.27 


Imports.—Pig iron catia ‘for October totaled 1801 
tons, made up of 254 tons from Germany and the re- 
mainder from other Continental sources. They were 
the smallest for any month this year. September im- 
ports were 2805 tons, and those for October, last year, 
6264 tons. The Mystic Iron Works, Everett, Mass., re- 
ceived 9902 tons of Newfoundland ore during October, 
which compares with 10,187 tons of Newfoundland and 
7615 tons of Algerian ore, or a total of 17,802 tons, re- 
ceived in September. Small rolled steel products are 
arriving freely from Antwerp. 

Coke.—The coke market holds strong. The New 
England Coal & Coke Co. and the Providence Gas Co. 
are selling by-product foundry coke at $13 a ton, de- 
livered, within a $3.10 freight rate zone. Foundries are 
specifying much more freely against last half contracts 
with these companies, and the ovens are keeping up 
with shipping instructions remarkably well. Most of 
the Connellsville district ovens which have been quot- 
ing in the New England market have withdrawn prices. 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Boston 


Base per Lb. 

Soft steel bars and small shapes......... 3.265¢ 
MO SS eee = eee ae 
Reinforcing bars ...............8.265¢C. to 3.5 
Iron bars— 

I i ole i 3.265c. 

SY RR cin cic sb aches ais 6 & hag 4.60c. 

OPW ROUMES «nos scccsssccuvcusme 6.60c. 
Norway, squares and flats.............. 7.10c. 
Structural shapes 

pe re 3.365c. 

6 sabeoe SORE bs bs'pd bese bebe bo0 48 3.365¢ 

SS ee Tee eo eee 3.465c 
SO ee ae ae a Nr a a ate rae 3.365c 
Spring steel— 

Ope ees Ke BT ee 

lc a ais een od te ee tal eee 12.00c. 


Tire steel 


4.50c. to 4.75c. 
Bands 


Lepw ees FERGAL’ Cd Ob Saw 4.015c. to 5.00c, 


PE. cctnekiandopoeneides. ate 
Cold rolled steel— 
Rounds and hexagons.............. 4.05c. 
ere 4.55c, 
Pe Mi vextietn es 600bbbd0 deeb os es 6.00c. 


eeeeneos eevens nanan SOUNSRLANERDONREDDEROEURADEORLAS /enHAETY) UEOrONEEDTONACEONED HOS cape CUONEENONRERONRDDD HD LTNDE OUUUUL) COUN D DO OND ONENO UE AROEERORORRRROREAOVER 
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Shapes and Plates.—The market for plates is firm 
at 1.90c. per lb., base Pittsburgh, with some recession 
in buying. Standard shapes are firm at 2c., base Pitts- 
burgh. Some of the rolling mills are bidding on fabri- 
cating jobs and are making very low tenders, which are 
considered by local fabricators as equivalent to a cut on 
shapes. Fabricators here are figuring on a sizable 
number of moderately large jobs, which should close 
this month. 


Old Material.—Business is confined very largely to 
heavy melting steel, borings, turnings and skeleton. 
Most recent sales of skeleton have been at $8 to $8.50 
a ton on cars, or about 50c. a ton lower than a week ago, 
but quotations on the other grades remain as here- 
tofore. No large tonnages are moving, current sales 
being confined to odd car lots, most of them for delivery 
in eastern Pennsylvania. Local brokers report little 
activity in machinery cast; foundries are still able to 
supply their requirements from nearby yards. The 
General Electric Co. has taken bids on about 35 cars 
of miscellaneous material, mostly turnings, and will 
make awards this week. 


_ The following prices are for gross-ton lots de- 
livered consuming points: 


SE EE. & vate bead bike 64.0 a0 $18.50 to $19.00 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 18.50to 19.00 
No. 2 machinery cast........... 16.50to 17.00 
I a ie ann a wt ma' ae ee 14.00 to 14.50 
Railroad malleable ...........+. 19.50 to 20.00 


The following prices are offered per gross-ton 
lots, f.o.b, Boston rate shipping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel....... $11.00 to $11.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 12.00 to 12.50 
BeO. 2 DREE WROMMRE. «ic. dccccss 11.00 to 11.50 


Wrought pipe (1 in. in diameter, 


ee es  caaues anaes ss 9.50to 10.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 8.00to 8.50 
Cast iron borings, chemical..... 10.75 to 11.25 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill.. 8.00 to 8.50 
Blast furnace borings and turn- 

ee ee ee ee 8.00to 8.60 
A eae 8.50to 9.00 
Bundled skeleton, long. ,........ 8.00 to 8.50 
Pe Oe .5cncueasaeewas 8.50to 9.00 
Bundled cotton ties, long........ 8.00to 8.50 
Bundled cotton ties, short....... 8.50to 9.00 
CE Sch ww beokscbeasncsveres 16.50 to 17.00 
es (MR, cos c en eos stoe es 16.50 
i ee SO wo ccetancuee cs 12.00 
PER SE: Svkak use ebsaney saa 11.00 to 11.50 


St. Louis 


Sales of 31,000 Tons of Pig Iron— 
Record Rail Order Placed 


St. Louis, Nov. 9.—Sales of 31,000 tons of pig iron 
were made during the week by the St. Louis Coke & 
Iron Corporation. Of that total, 10,000 tons was 
bought by radiator makers. Another lot of 5000 tons 
was sold; a car builder took 2500 tons, and an [Illinois 
melter bought 2000 tons, while a West Side user took 
1000 tons of basic. The remainder was made up of lots 
of from 200 to 600 tons. No inquiries of size are pend- 
ing, buying being done quietly. Since the pipe manu- 
facturers of the South have curtailed operations, South- 
ern furnaces are looking for business. Melters are 
pressing for deliveries of certain grades of iron. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 
as follows, having added to furnace prices, $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $4.42 from Birmingham, all 
rail, and 81c. average switching charge from Granite 

ity: 


Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... $22.16 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 

Rie. iehicce<sowaiweuaséhaunec 22.16 
snide cine Abn de ahd ee oe ee oe + 16 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 42 


Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2. 25. “$21. 81 to 52. 31 


Coke.—The demand for coke continues heavy, with 
the St. Louis by-product ovens virtually out of the 
market. Consumers are making urgent requests for 
heavier shipments of foundry grades, and there has 
been a greatly increased demand for’ domestic sizes. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The Missouri Pacific 
Lines’ orders for rails and tie plates placed during the 
past week were the largest ever given by a St. Louis 
railroad, including 70,000 tons of 90-lb. rails and 25,400 
tons of tie plates, a total of 95,400 tons of steel. Of 
the rails, 25,000 tons for the International-Great 
Northern lines went to the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. St. Louis 
Base per Lb. 


Plates and structural shapes............ 3.25¢c. 
Bars, mila steel OF ION... .csccccccccece S156, 
Cold-finished rounds, shafting and screw 

SG Nila deh wie ae Ae cies cence eee een «Benes 
DEO. Be SE, Ses Bee cede veece raves 4.45e. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets............. 3. 60c. 
Parr eee 5.25¢c, 
Black corrugated sheets................ 4. 65ce. 
Galvanized corrugated sheets............ 5.30c. 
i Oi? on cine wean cee kecewniea & 3.65c. 
SY ob ead sre bE enka ee ahie be bee 3.85c. 

Per Cent Off List 

Tank rivets, yy-in. and smaller.............. 70 
OE SN ee eee eee 
SI I hos Cais ui «eG bib ahs ane meen’ 47% 
IE. b:4 dd cba nens Wan sae ees peleae 55 and 5 


Hot-pressed nuts, square, blank or tapped, 


3.25c. off per Ib. 
Hot-pressed nuts, hexagons, blank ~ tapped, 


5¢e. off per Ib. 


seerereea 


Railroad Co., and 45,000 tons for the Missouri Pacific 
proper were divided equally among the Illinois Steel 
Co., the Inland Steel Co., the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
and the Alabama mill. Four million tie plates, the 
largest order for that product placed by any railroad in 
some time, were bought from the Scullin Steel Co., the 
Illinois Steel Co. and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
who divided the bulk of the business, and from the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. Warehouse business 
for the first week in November exceeded that of the 
same period in October. The gain was due to a revival 


of buying in the oil fields and in the cotton-growing 
sections. 


Old Material—The market continues weak, al- 
though a decline of 50c. on railroad springs is the only 
price change in the list. Consumers in this district 
have virtually ceased buying, giving lack of business 
and the size of their present stocks of old material as 
the reasons. Dealers have been buying railroad lists 
at greatly reduced prices and are laying down all ma- 
terial not required to fill outstanding contracts. New 
railroad lists include: Great Northern, 5700 tons; Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, 5100 tons; Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul, 2200 tons; Wabash, 2000 tons; Big 
Four, 900 tons, and Kansas City Southern and Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, 600 tons each. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, 
St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 


follows: 
Per Gross Ton 

EIR EOI: 5.0 05.00's000 0b oven een $10.50 to $11.00 
ee Se” SUES. cu k oe eos cet 15.25 to 15.75 
Steel rails less than 3 ft........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Relaying rails, 60 Ib. and under.. 20.50 to 23.50 
Relaying rails, 70 lb. and over... 26.50to 29.00 
Cast iron carwheels............. 15.25 to 15.75 
Heavy melting steel............ 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy shoveling steel........... 13.00 to 13.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

EE Ga hic nth cals & ae 6 Se bceie oraus 14.00 to 14.50 
ReeativoeaG Gprimge 2.6... cece ccccs 16.75 to 17.25 
Heavy axle and tire turnings.... 10.50to 11.00 
No. 1 locomotive tires........... 16.00 to 16.50 

Per Net Ton 

OE RIE WARS 6 65 5% 0's Ue ede 12.50to 13.00 
ree ee 18.00 to 18.50 
a | Rema tae 21.00 to 21.50 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 11.75 to 12.25 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 11.50to 12.00 
Cae Se INS vee s 06 wae dce's 9.00to 9.50 
en, ee wine 10.00 to 10.50 
ht & See GES owe es we sees 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 16.50 to 17.00 
Railroad malleable ............ 12.25 to 12.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 6.50to 7.00 
rr Pete 7.50to 8.00 


*HOONC COU AERO RRORORORENONBENROREL HUHDEONORDOE ENT Hee 


Warehouse Prices f.o.b. Seattle 


Base per Lb. 


RR MNS ict Wi dace dawnvess 3.10. 
RN nN ete als a Ta tt a cane ai 3.00c. 
ee ee ae Se a kis mala 3.00c. 
ig RNS ke EE Ss Tt 
Sheets, blue annealed, No. 10 gage....... 4.20c. 
Sheets, black, No. 24 oO Emp aera 4.85c. 
Sheets, galvanized, Cr, 5.65ce. 
ie eee oY 

Per Cent Off List 
py Ere ar 50 
Bolts, carriage, all sizes.........c000. 40 and 10 
Bolts, machine, all sizes.............. 45 and 10 
Wire nails, base per Kem... ....ccccccccees 3.80 
Cement coated nails, 100-lb. kegs.......... 3.80 
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Seattle 


Demand for Plates Is Active—Shading 
in Sheets 


SEATTLE, Nov. 5 (By Air Mail).—October was a 
good month in the local steel trade, especially in plates, 
and prices continue firm, except on sheets, on which 
there is some cutting. There is no falling off in build- 
ing activity, and there are three or four large electric 
power projects under way that will require heavy ton- 
nages of plates and shapes if they go through. 

The population of cities in the Pacific Northwest is 
increasing fast, and this means that all water and 
power plants will have to be enlarged in the next 
few years to take care of the larger number of inhab- 
itants. In Seattle, water and electric plants are being 
added continually. A large unit is now being added 
to the Skagit plant owned by the city, while the city- 
owned street car lines are being rebuilt and extended 
and re-equipped. Old wooden water lines are being 
replaced by steel, and these call for large tonnages of 
plates. 

Little foreign steel is coming into this district, but 


fairly large amounts, especially of steel bars, are go- 
ing into Portland. 


Pig Iron.—Buying is confined to small lots and 
prices are unchanged. Utah foundry and basic con- 
tinue to range from $25 to $26, delivered Seattle. 


Structural Material.— Fair-sized jobs are being 
placed right along, and some large projects are in 
sight. A new factor in the local fabricating field is 
the Pacific Car & Foundry Co., which, in order to 
utilize some equipment that is not kept busy with car 
orders, is now seeking fabricating work. The company 
has recently taken about 200 tons for the local Liggett 
drug building. The largest job in sight is a Famous 
Players’ theater, about 1300 to 1500 tons, bids on which 
will be asked in about a week. A penstock for the 
Washington Water Power Co. at Lake Chelan, Wash., 
about 250 tons, was taken by the Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Works. The Fairbanks Exploration Co., Fair- 
banks, Alaska, is in the market for 450 tons for exten- 
sion work, and the city of Seattle has just voted an 
issue of $300,000 in bonds to cover the cost of a pro- 
posed Duwamish River bridge. Shapes remain un- 
changed at 2.35c., delivered Seattle. 


Plates.—There is more activity in plates than in 
any other steel product. The Vancouver Engineering 
Co. has taken a contract for a new water line at Van- 
couver, British Columbia, to cost about $131,000, and 
1200 tons of plates required for the project was 
awarded to the United States Steel Products Co. A 
large Government job at Thorp, Wash., is to come up 
shortly and, it is estimated, will call for 4000 to 5000 
tons of plates. The city of Seattle is a steady buyer 
of plates to be used in replacing wooden water lines, 
laid many years ago. Plates of tank quality continue 
at 2.30c., Seattle, but on a very attractive order this 
might be shaded slightly. 


Steel Bars.—Demand for reinforcing bars is re- 
ported more active. Most of the business is going to 
the local maker, which has a material advantage 
in freight rates and deliveries. Steel bars are quoted at 
2.35¢., and reinforcing bars at 2.30c. to 2.35c., deliv- 
ered Seattle. 


Sheets.—The price situation is not any too strong. 
Two California mills are making a hard drive for 
business in this territory, and this has brought about 
some shading in prices by several Eastern mills. A 
local maker of hot-water heaters has just imported 
300 tons of No. 12 gage sheets at a price said to be 
$3 to $4 per ton under local quotations. Freight rates 
from California mills are as low as 35c. per 100 Ib., 
while the lowest rate from Pittsburgh is 58c., so that 
Eastern makers are at considerable disadvantage in 
competition with Coast mills. Mill prices on sheets, 
c.i.f. Seattle, are as follows: No. 24 galvanized, 4.53 %c.; 
No. 24 black, 3.68c., and No. 10 blue annealed, 2.97%c. 
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However, these are not minimum prices, being shaded 
both by Coast and Eastern makers. 


Hoops and Bands.—Demand for hoops is fairly ac- 
tive, but for bands is light. Hoops and bands are 
quoted at $3 per 100 lb., delivered Seattle. 


Wire Products.—The price situation has been dis- 
turbed somewhat by the fact that a Coast maker re- 
cently opened a warehouse in Seattle, and is now serv- 
ing both the jobbing and small trade direct from stocks. 
Wire nails and cement coated nails are still being 
quoted at $3.20, base, per 100 lb. keg, but this is not 
the minimum price. 


Spikes.—Prices have gone off recently, and standard 
spikes have been sold at as low as $3 per 100 lb., de- 
livered Seattle. The market ranges from $3 to $3.10 
per 100 lb., Seattle. 


Shafting.—A fair volume of orders is being placed 
and the ruling price remains at $3.40 per 100 lb., 
Seattle. 


Scrap.—The local scrap market is practically dead, 
and there is no demand from the Orient, which usually 
is a good customer of local sellers. Not enough mate- 
rial is being sold to establish prices. Nominal quota- 
tions are as follows: Heavy melting steel, charging box 
sizes, $11.50 to $12 per gross ton; miscellaneous scrap, 
$10 per gross ton, and cast iron scrap, $15.50 to $16 
per net ton. 


Warehouse Trade.—Local jobbers report that Oc- 
tober was a fairly good month in bookings. Their 
trade is being restricted, however, by the fact that an 
Eastern mill and a Coast mill are now selling direct to 
the small trade from stock. Consumers are buying 
only for early needs. 


Buffalo 


Pig Iron Sales Total 25,000 Tons— 
Mill Operations Decline 


BuFFALO, Nov. 9.—Buying continues brisk, with 
about 20,000 tons of inquiry outstanding. The largest 
individual inquiry is for 3000 tons of foundry. An- 
other calls for 2000 tons, and a melter close to Buffalo 
is in the market for 1750 tons of malleable and foun- 
dry. A New England melter wants 500 tons of foundry 
and malleable. The inquiry for 2000 tons from the 
Power Specialty Co., New York, has been closed. At 
least 25,000 tons is believed to have been sold in the 
past week, as all the furnaces report good business. 
Most pending business is for first quarter, but one of 
the larger inquiries calls for second quarter delivery. 
One of the Buffalo sellers is quoting $21 and $20, fur- 
nace, and is reported to be obtaining business on that 
basis. The others are holding to their original figure 
of $19, furnace, for Eastern business and $20 for Buf- 
falo district business. There is no question that the 
market is stronger now than it has been for some time, 
thanks to the foreign demand for coal, the advance in 
coke and the desire of pig iron buyers to obtain pro- 
tection through first quarter. Blast furnace operations 
are unchanged. One producer now operating two 
stacks, will place one out of blast soon, but will imme- 
diately replace it with a stack now inactive. 


We quote prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as 
follows: 


No. 2 plain fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. .$19. 00 to $20.00 
No. 2X foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.. 19.50to 20.50 
No. 1X foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25.. 20.50to 21.50 
Malleable, sil. up to 2.25........ 20.00 
DY nba Gee nits heheh 2 akk ie oon 19.00 
Lake Superior charcoal......... 27.28 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Buffalo 
Base per Lb. 


Plates and structural shapes............ 3.40c. 
Mild MC cs oc a oh ed ome eae eer ante 3.30c. 
I iy ai a's wun wee wie Oae 4.45c. 

ESS rere ee 3.95c. 
ee ae I Sc acs wes 06 veh os obs 4.30c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets............. 3.80c. 
VO, BG MOLVREEIOS BOOS. 2 cc ccccccdvcare 5.15c. 
Common wire nails, base per keg........ $3.90 
Black wire, base per 100 Ib.............. 3.90 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—Mill operations have been 
reduced to an average of about 75 per cent. Prices on 
bars and shapes are firm at 2.265c. to 2.365c., Buffalo. 
Sheet prices are between 3c. and 3.10c., Pittsburgh, for 
No. 24 black, and sheet mills are operating at about 
65 per cent. It is reported that 700 tons of structural 
steel in the new Statler Theater has been placed with 
a local fabricator. Warehouse business is excellent, 


with sheets playing an important part in the month’s 
sales. 


Old Material.—There has been a distinct lull in the 
market during the past week. The coal situation has 
created a shortage of cars, and scrap sellers and buy- 
ers are watching carefully to see what the result will 
be. No buying has occurred to determine the trend, 
but in view of short stocks in dealers’ yards, any kind 
of a buying movement might stimulate prices. The 
production of scrap has dropped off at least 40 per 
cent among automobile plants. 


We quote prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as 
follows: 


Heavy melting steel............ $15.50 to oie. 00 
Selected No. 1 he savy melting steel 17.25 to 17.75 
SA. SOE. wpnne cme s 6 66540 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 15.00 to 15.50 
SED ala LCi niceie bs ua elkls > «ale 17.00 to 17.80 
Machine shop turnings.......... 10.50 to 10.75 
—— borings and turnings..... 12.00 to 12.50 

Cok Coe RS oe on ees wees 12.00to 12.50 
RG a ae ee 15.00 to 15.50 
TS on Sess soa aee 6 at 4 15.00 to 15.25 
I IY bens Cole hd anit awd as © % 13.00 to 13.50 
Hand bundled sheets........... 10.50to 11.50 
Hydraulic compressed .......... 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 16.00 to 16.25 
Railroad malleable ............ 16.50 to 17.00 
TEE SN os oc e o'ti whee e 24.00 to 25.00 
RGD EGG anna ede one's es nied 16.00 to 16.50 
Drop forge flashings............ 13.75 to 14.25 


San Francisco 


Heavier Buying of Structural Steel— 
German Coke Advances $1 a Ton 


SAN Francisco, Nov. 6 (By Air Mail).—Higher 
quotations on German coke and fresh activity in struc- 
tural steel have been the two outstanding developments 
of the week. As reported in this column one week ago, 
local importers are concerned over the increasing diffi- 
culty of chartering ships to bring foreign iron, steel 
and coke to Pacific Coast ports resulting-from the de- 
mand on the Atlantic seaboard for cargo vessels to 
carry fuel to the British Isles. As a consequence of 
this condition, local quotations on German coke have 
advanced $2 per net ton during the past fortnight. The 
asking price in San Francisco on German by-product 
fuel now is about $14 to $15. Heavier buying of struc- 
tural steel has been reflected in lettings of over 3000 
tons, the largest total for a single week on the Pacific 


Coast in nearly a month. Fresh inquiry exceeds 2000 
tons. 


Pig Iron.—A local importer received a shipment of 
about 100 tons of Indian foundry iron at Los Angeles 
during the past week. Current sales are confined to 
small lots. Quotations are unchanged. 

Per Gross Ton 


Ss ND. 6 kscie coe n cb eee's eed $25.00 to $26.00 
*Utah foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25... 25.00to 26.00 
**Indian foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25.. 25.00 


**German foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25. 24.25 





*Delivered San Francisco. 
**Duty paid, f.o.b. cars San Francisco. 


Shapes.—Lettings of fabricated structural steel for 
the week exceed 3000 tons, and fresh inquiries call for 
over 2000 tons. The largest individual job, 1800 tons 
for a garage in Los Angeles, was taken by the McClin- 
tic-Marshall Co. of California. The Llewellyn Iron 
Works took 1100 tons for a building at Alhambra, Cal. 
In San Francisco about 1400 tons will be required for 
a proposed Builders’ Exchange Building. Local fabri- 
cators are less interested in foreign steel than they 
were before the recent advance in prices on imported 
material. Several local fabricators are understood to 
have found that it does not pay them to buy foreign 
shapes at less than $10 a ton below domestic quota- 
tions, primarily because it requires too large a capital 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. San Francisco 
3ase per Lb. 


Plates and structural shapes............ 3.30c. 
Mild steel bars and small angles......... 3.30c. 
Small channels and tees, %-in. to 2%-in.. 3.90c. 
Spring steel, 4-in. and thicker.......... 5.00c. 
enn I cue, o c'd-nene sete eb e 4.90c. 
a a I MR 3 ain ata aod ee bide wee 5.15e. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets............. 4.00c. 
No, 24 galvanized sheets.............+.-. 5.65c. 
No, 28 galvanized sheets..........ssccses 6.15c. 
Common wire nails, base per keg........ $3.75 
Cement coated nails, 100-lb. keg......... 3.75 
Cement coated nails, count kegs......... 3.00 


investment in carrying charges. Some fabricators who 
have handled foreign material have been handicapped 
in the past because capital needed for operating ex- 
penses was tied up in stock which could not be liqui- 
dated. Eastern mills continue to quote plain material 
at 2.35c., c.i.f. Coast ports. 


Plates.—Of the two major jobs placed during the 
week, the largest, 1100 tons, for a pipe line at Van- 
couver, British Columbia, was awarded to the Van- 
couver Engineering Works, Ltd. The only inquiry call- 
ing for 100 tons or over that has come up for figures 
is 380 tons for syphons for the East Bay Municipal 
Utility District, Oakland, Cal. Bids will close Dec. 10. 
Eastern mills quote plates at 2.30c., c.i.f. Coast ports. 


Bars.—Local jobbers have taken about 1000 tons of 
reinforcing bars during the week. The largest indi- 
vidual job, 250 tons for a warehouse for the Crane Co., 
San Francisco, was taken by Gunn, Carle & Co. The 
price situation is still unsettled. Local concrete bar 
jobbers’ minimum quotations range from about 2.30c. 
to 2.45c., base, per lb., on lots of about 200 tons. The 
number of jobs calling for less than 100-ton lots is 
large. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. has taken 701 tons of 6, 8 and 12-in. 
Class B pipe for the city of Long Beach, Cal., and it 
also is low bidder on 100 tons of 6-in. Class B pipe 
required by the city of Sacramento, Cal. The city of 
Wenatchee, Wash., has awarded 335 tons of pipe 
through D. A. Power, Spokane, Wash. The city of 
Seattle, Wash., is taking bids on 500 tons of 8-in. Class 
C pipe. Quotations are firm at $50 base, water ship- 
ment, San Francisco. 

Steel Pipe.—The Grinnell Co. of the Pacific has 
been awarded 360 tons of 6-in. welded pipe, required 
under Specification 797-A by the city of Los Angeles. 
The Western Harvester Co., Stockton, Cal., has placed 
140 tons of standard line pipe with an unnamed pro- 
ducer. 


Coke.—The Southern Pacific Co., San Francisco, 
has bought 1000 tons of German by-product coke from 
a local importer. Quotations on German coke have ad- 
vanced $2 a ton during the past two weeks because of 
the difficulty of obtaining shipments, due to the British 
fuel demand. Importers are quoting German by-product 
coke at about $14 to $15 per net ton, incoming dock, 
San Francisco. Buyers, however, are well covered for 
the remainder of this quarter, and it is too early yet for 
first quarter specifications. A local importer expects 
a shipment of German coke within the next week. 


tvcneensananeene 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati 
Base per Lb. 


Plates and structural shapes..... 3.40c. 
Bars, mild steel or iron......... . 30c. 
EE TR oan os a 6 on chads 3.30c. 
ME. odeaOael ys i seb wie ves OCR S 4.00c. to 4. 25c. 
MOEN =. hohe Minh anak pt albetinn’s 3.95c. 
Cold-finished rounds and hexagons 3.85c. 
RIE cracg Mishel aah bee 6.8 4.35c. 
Open-hearth spring steel........ 4.75c. to 5.00c. 
Ey ee ee, GEES on wees cocece 4.05c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets...... 3.60c. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets........ 4.90c. 
cog ee 3.75¢. 
SEY SOON ves ec Sdeeewceres 65 per cent off list 
No. 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib........... $3.00 
Common wire nails, base per keg.......... 2.95 
Cement coated nails, base per 100. Ib. keg.. 3.15 
CR, WOE Tk Bins cee ne seaechwnanece cess 7.55 
Net per 100 F 

Lap peltet steel boiler tubes, 2-in....... 3,60 
» aCe a eee HOU 6 eb tbat oureteesecse = 8.00 

Sonesta steel boiler tubes, 2-in.......... 19.00 
ey ye ree 39.00 
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Cincinnati 


Heavy Sales of Silvery Preceded Advance 
—Steel Demand Declines 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 9.—Recent advances in the price 
of fuel have had little effect on the local pig iron mar- 
ket. Sales in the past week have totaled only about 
5000 tons, and no sizable inquiries are before the trade. 
There was a slight buying flurry in Jackson County 
silvery iron just previous to the time when the in- 
crease of $1 a ton became effective. More than 2000 
tons was sold, including 500 tons to the Ford Motor 
Co., Detroit. In the Ironton district, foundry iron is 
bringing $20, base furnace, two sales totaling 1500 
tons having been made at that figure. On small lots 
for immediate delivery sellers are quoting $20.50 but 
are unable to obtain business on that basis. Northern 
Ohio producers are reported to have taken 1000 tons 
of foundry iron for a Springfield, Ohio, melter. Mal- 
leable iron has become established at $19.50, base fur- 
nace, and in some cases dealers are attempting to get 
$20. The movement of Southern iron has been con- 
fined principally to single carloads at $20, base Bir- 
mingham. Local dealers believe that consumers will 
begin to come into the market for their first quarter 
requirements by the middle of November. Southern 
Ohio merchant furnaces have heavy order books and 
are not likely to sell iron for delivery next year under 
$20 to $20.50, base Ironton, despite the fact that Lake 
interests are accepting business at low prices. 


Based on freight rates of $3.69 from Birmingham 
and $1.89 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Alabama fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

fo) Be ee etre oe $23.69 
Alabama fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75... 24.19 
Tennessee fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 23.69 
Southern Ohio silvery, 8 pas cent 30.39 
So. Ohio fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2. .$21.89 to 22.39 
So. Ohio malleable............. 21.39 


Finished Material—Although a few producers re- 
port an increase in specifications and orders in the 
past week, others find that consumers are buying mate- 
rial sparingly with an eye to keeping down inventories 
until after the first of the year. Despite the lack of 
interest on the part of most purchasers, prices are 
holding well. In fact, there have been some cases in 
which bars for quick delivery have been sold at 2.10c., 
base Pittsburgh. However, the bulk of the tonnage 
is being taken at 2c. Jobbers are fairly well stocked 
to care for immediate needs and are ordering only in 
small lots. Agricultural implement manufacturers 
have been somewhat affected by the unfavorable cot- 
ton situation in the South and, therefore, are not in- 
clined to anticipate requirements. Fabricators have a 
fair amount of work ahead of them, but little fresh in- 
quiry is coming out. Structural shapes are firm at 2c., 
base Pittsburgh, and tank plates at 1.90c., base Pitts- 
burgh. In the sheet market scattered sales have been 
made at the present schedule, but shipments exceed 
new commitments by a considerable margin. Black 
and galvanized sheets are steady at 3.10c. and 3.95c., 
base Pittsburgh, respectively. The call for blue an- 
nealed sheets at 2.40c., base Pittsburgh, has been en- 
couraging. Automobile body sheets are quoted at 
4.25c., base Pittsburgh. Bookings in wire goods have 
improved, and barge shipments by an Ironton, Ohio, 
mill are being made regularly to Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville and other markets along the Ohio River. Common 
wire nails are bringing $2.65 per keg, base Ironton, and 
are being delivered locally at $2.75. Several Eastern 
producers, however, are refusing to dip under $2.65 
per keg, base Pittsburgh, but are unable to secure 
business at that figure. Plain wire is selling at $2.50 
per 100 lb., base Ironton or Pittsburgh. The demand 
for cold-rolled products has tapered off in the past two 
weeks. 


Reinforcing Bars.—No important projects have ap- 
peared in the past week, and the award of 350 tons 
for the John Van Range Co. building, Cincinnati, has 
not yet been made. New billet. bars are quoted nom- 


inally at 2c., base Pittsburgh, and rail steel bars at 
1.90c., base mill. 


However, the price of the latter has 
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been shaded recently on jobs calling for attractive 
tonnages. 

Warehouse Business.—Sales in the past week at- 
tained generous proportions. The ideal fall weather 
has stimulated the demand for structural steel, re- 
inforcing bars and sheets. Nails also are moving more 
freely, but price irregularities at Louisville and other 
river points below Cincinnati are reported. Well sus- 
tained production in local machine tool plants has re- 
sulted in a fairly good call for cold-rolled steel. Quota- 


tions are unchanged. 

Coke.—Further increases both in by-product and 
beehive coke have been announced during the past 
week. One seller in the Portsmouth-Ironton district is 
asking $8 per net ton, f.o.b. ovens, for by-product 
foundry, an advance of 50c. a ton. Other companies, 
however, are still quoting $7.50. Beehive foundry 
coke from the New River district has been marked up 
$1 a ton, the delivered price in Cincinnati now being 
$11.59. Even at that figure little tonnage is available. 
In Wise County it is almost impossible to secure more 
than a few cars of foundry coke at $6 to $7, ovens. 
Furnace grades from the New River and Wise County 
districts have advanced from 50c. to $1 a ton. 

Based on freight rates of $2.14 from Ashland, 

Ky., and $2.59 from Wise County ovens and New 

River ovens, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: Wise County 

foundry, $8.59 to $9.59; New River foundry, $11.59; 

by-product foundry, $9.64 to $10.14. 

Old Material—The market in the past week has 
been fairly steady. Steel plants in this territory are 
accepting shipments on contract at a moderate rate, 
but the movement of foundry grades is sluggish. Heavy 
smelting steel is slightly stronger, while several other 
items also are commanding somewhat higher prices, 
Among the railroad lists closing this week are the 
following: Louisville & Nashville, 9100 tons; Southern, 
5760 tons; Virginian, 2600 tons; Norfolk & Western, 
6440 tons; Central of Georgia, 1475 tons; Seaboard Air 
Line, 7050 tons, and Chesapeake & Ohio, 5300 tons. 
Included in the above offerings are more than 10,000 
tons of rail steel. 

_ We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, Cin- 

cinnatli: 
Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel $13.00 to $13.5 
Scrap rails for melting 12.50to 13.00 
Short rails 17.50 to 
Relaying rails 26.50 to 
Rails for rolling 14.00 to 
Old carwheels 12.00 to 
No. 1 locomotive tires........... 16.50 to 
Railroad malleable 14.50 to 
Agricultural malleable 13.50 to 
Loose sheet clippings........... 7.00 to 
Champion bundled sheets 8.50 to 
Per Net Ton 

EE ee .50 to 
7.00 to 
No. 1 machinery cast 7.00 to 
No. 1 railroad cast .00 to 
Iron axles Pee 
No. 1 railroad wrought 9.00 to 
EN I SN hin ihb- biden laters 0k .50 to 
No. 1 busheling 9.00 to 
Mixed busheling 5.50 to 
Burnt cast 6.50 to 


Stove plate 9.00 to 
Brake shoes 9.50 to 


O-) S Ol-109 & -1 0 


Recessions in Automobile Scrap Material 


DetroiT, Nov. 9.—Except for blast furnace ma- 
terials, there have been evidences of a weakness in the 
scrap market, with some of the grades already having 


registered declines. The fuel situation has probably 
influenced this condition somewhat, in that mills and 
furnaces are conserving coke and increasing the propor- 
tion of scrap in their burdens. Automotive production 
is on the lowest basis fér the year, but the plants are 
carrying very low inventories on all materials. 


The following prices are quoted on a gross ton 
basis f.o.b. producers’ yards, excepting stove plate, 
No. 1 machinery cast and automobile cast, which 
are quoted on a net ton basis: 

Heavy melting and _ shoveling 

steel $12.50 to $13.00 

Borings and short turnings...... 9.00to 9.50 

Long turnings s 8.25 to 75 

No. 1 machinery cast .00 to 

Automobile cast .50 to 

Hydraulic compressed .75 to 

Stove plate 3.50 to 

No. 1 busheling. . .00 to 

Sheet clippings 7.75 to 

Fiashings am .75 to 
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COAL BREAKS SHARPLY 


Increased Production, Limits to Exports and 
British Developments Bring Price Drop 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 9.—Coal prices have given way 
with great violence since a week ago, and as against 
recent sales of mine run steam and coking coal at $4 
per net ton at mines and of gas coal as high as $4.50, 
the market today is quotable at $2.75 for all three 
kinds, while slack coal, recently at $3 and higher, is 
freely offered at $2.25 to $2.50 for steam grade and 
$2.50 to $2.75 for gas grade. 

The break can be ascribed to a saner view of sup- 
ply prospects inspired by Governmental figures of 
soft coal production for the week ended Oct. 30, which 
showed the record-breaking total of 13,500,000 tons, a 
gain for the week of more than 700,000 tons, the in- 
crease being substantially the recent weekly rate of 
exports from Atlantic ports. The production was off 
slightly last week, but it was more than ample for 
requirements, since mild weather has cut into domestic 
needs and there has been ample evidence that the 
amount of coal that can be exported is governed less by 
the size of the demand than by the facilities at the 
piers and the number of vessels available for handling 
it. That limit has been reached, and if the price were 
double what it was no more coal than is moving could 
be shipped. 

Generally, the price decline is looked upon as one of 
temporary duration, and fresh upswings will come with 
the winter, with its extra demands and the fact that 
the cars will not get back to the mines from distant 
points as promptly as they do when there is no weather 
interference. There is probably an industrial stocking 
movement ahead and that will also tend to keep prices 
from receding to the levels ruling prior to the recent 
ascent. 

Settlement of the British coal miners’ strike still 
seems imminent, but as a factor in the situation it 
has been supplanted in importance by domestic con- 
siderations, among them the size of purchases that 
will be made during the winter in preparation for the 
termination of the Jacksonville wage scale on April 1. 
The market just now is flat and weak; what it will be 
a week hence can only be conjectured. 


Railroad Equipment 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh has arranged for 
repairs on 500 steel coal cars with the Pressed Steel Car Co. 
and 500 with the American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Long Island Railroad has ordered 110 passenger cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Phillips Petroleum Co. has placed an order for 700 
tank cars with the Standard Tank Car Co. 

The Harwick Coal & Coke Co. has ordered 100 mine cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Co. and 225 from the 
Hockensmith Wheel Mine Car Co. 

The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. has 
ordered 6 70-ton steel gondola cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Co. 

The New York, Chicago & St. Louis has placed two dining 
cars with the Pullman Car & Mfg. Corporation. 

The Gulf Refining Co. has placed an order with the Stand- 
ard Tank Car Co. for 500 tank cars. 

The Alton & Southern has ordered one Mikado type loco- 
motive from the American Locomotive Co. 

The Conley Tank Car Co. is in the market for 200 tank 
cars. 

The Chicago & North Western has ordered 100 flat cars 
from the Bettendorf Co. and is inquiring for 3 baggage and 
passenger cars in addition to the 8 baggage cars already 
before the trade. 

The Union Pacific is asking for prices on 10 baggage cars, 
2 baggage and postal cars and 5 horse, baggage and auto- 
mobile cars. 

The L. J. Breed Equipment Co., James Building, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., has been inquiring for a 40-ton standard tank- 
type locomotive, and a 10-ton saddle tank locomotive, with 
two pairs of drivers. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is inquiring for 75 locomo- 
tives. 

The Western Maryland is in the market for 20 locomotives. 

The Birmingham Southern Railroad is in the market for 
3 consolidation type locomotives. 
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Electrolytic copper, N. Y.* 


Week’s 
Prices 





(1111000 MUNN 





or 
Early Delivery . 
*Refinery quotation ; 


NEw YorRK, Nov. 9.—Weakness in copper has 
continued and quotations are lower. The tin mar- 
ket has been active and prices are higher. Still 
another reduction has been made in lead, with 
buying reported good. Purchases of zinc have 
been fairly large in a declining market. 


Copper.—The weakness of the past week or two has 
continued and prices have fallen until electrolytic cop- 
per is offered at 13.87%4c., delivered, by most pro- 
ducers. On one or two sales of small lots as low as 
13.85¢c. is reported to have been done. Consumers evi- 
dently are not in great need of the metal and are 
postponing buying until the most favorable time. Pro- 
ducers are somewhat disappointed that there has not 
been more buying by this time, as it is believed consum- 
ers’ needs for November and December are still large. 
Today the market has been a little more active than 
in some time, a fact which has given rise to the belief 
that the market may have reached the bottom. Cer- 
tainly the metal is regarded as cheap at 13.87%éc., 
delivered. The official price of Copper Exporters, Inc., 
was changed on Friday, Nov. 5, from 14.40c., c.i-f., 
to 14.25ce. Orders for export are reported as only mod- 
erate. Lake copper is quoted at 14.12%c., delivered. 


Tin.—The market has been considerably quieter the 
past week and consumers have been largely absent 
because they were heavy buyers recently. It is be- 
lieved that the larger consumers are now well covered 
for November-December. Sales for the week ended 
Nov. 6 are estimated at over 1000 tons, with the most 
active day at 500 tons on Nov. 1. About 150 tons 
was sold on Saturday, which was unusual. Yesterday 


between 200 and 300 tons was sold but today, Tues- 


Metals from New York Warehouse 
Delivered Prices per Lb. 


Zee. BGR Bien. ss sberswaae.t 70.50c. to 71.00c. 
ES ME ete atatre wa oaks & & le oie 72.00c. to 72.50c. 
Oo SP aa oor ee ee oe” 7 00c. 
Ces, ERD ua cure andes halw hentia 4.75c, 
Se, CE a 0 a eke ke hed odie bonuses 14-38 
ST CEN, Sis. due't ck» Va a be ose Ws 8.00¢c.to 8.50c. 
Lead, American pig............ 8.75¢e. to 9.25c. 
Se ees Sit A a et ee a a 11.25c. to 12.25c. 
a ae eee 14.50c. to 15.50c. 


Aluminum, No. 1 ingot for remelting (guar- 
anteed over 99 per cent pure) .30.00c. to 30.50c. 

3abbitt metal, commercial grade. 30.00c. to 40.00c. 

a 2 Re ee 43.00c. to 44.00c. 


Metals from Cleveland Warehouse 
Delivered Prices per Lb. 


Ss rs ns Lecce kn Dace en nena 76.00c. 
Be ME Enea ehh s4an ncaa dd ehaee 8 Gees ae 78.00c. 
Ee ei os wimis ule hoe aw male 15.00c. 
Ce, PPR Ss Cc aaeceeneewe’s 15.00c. 
Ch, GE o's Kg Vdccsas > oe eeackée ack 14.00c. 
CMS iia e's Winch dilincin all's kdb naka Ride ee 8.50c. 
ee SPAS at 8.90c. 
Antimony, Asiatic BS A ee Pee oe 18.50c. 
ES I aa gh NB a a al a ai 11.50c. 
Babbitt metal, medium grade............ 22.50c. 
Babbitt metal. high grade............... 81.00c. 
es, Se A ox nto Baa ws caneede dees 44.25c. 


Rolled Metals from New York or Cleveland Warehouse 
Delivered Prices, Base per Lb. 


Sheets— 
I MN as 18. 87 %c. to 19.87 Ke. 
Copper, hot rolled. .22.50c. to 23.50c. 


Copper, cold rolled, 14 oz. an heavier, 
24.75c. to 25.75c. 
Seamless Tubes— 


NIL 5-0 eosin im ecaeee © aiintieen okie oo 23.75c. to 24.75c. 
CR -Lnd wh bre ae oe 4h eae 24.50c. to 25.50c. 
Brazed Brass Tubes....... 26.87 lec. to 27.87 Ke. 
ee ee oe 16. 62%c. to 17.62 %c. 
From New York Warehouse 
Delivered Prices, Base per Lb. 
Zine sheets (No. 9), casks...... 13.00c. to 13.25¢ 
Se ee eee 13.50c. to 13.75c. 
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NON-FERROUS METAL MARKETS 


Nov.9 Nov.8 Nov.6 Nov. 5 


The Lake copper, New York.... 14.12% 14.12% 14.12% 14.12% 14.12% 14.12% 
.- 13.62% 13.62% 13.62% 13.62% 13.70 13.75 
Straits tin, spot, New York.. “ 

oe em . Seer 
Pe OR a ee 
Cents per Pound Zinc, New York............ 
Oe Ee ree ee 
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SES oT 


Nov. 4 Nov. 3 


70.75 70.00 69.00 69.00 69.12% 
8.00 8.00 '8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 
7.80 7.80 7.80 7.80 7.80 7.80 Ms 
7.55 7.50 7.50 7. 52% 7.55 7.60 
7.20 7.15 7.15 7.17 # 7.20 7.25 


delivered price 4c. higher. 


day, the market has been very quiet. Most of the 
buying referred to was done by dealers. There was a 
sharp advance today in London prices, with spot stand- 
ard quoted at £309 15s., future standard at £297 15s. 
and spot Straits at £318 15s. The Singapore price to- 
day was £301 5s. The advance in London today was 
reported to be due to bears covering. Spot Straits tin 
today was quoted at 70.75c., New York. The higher 
prices here and in London are regarded by the trade 
as only an incidental movement, due to speculation. 
Supplies of tin are actually increasing because Singa- 
pore is shipping it out more freely lately. 


Lead.—Another reduction on Nov. 3 by the leading 
interest brings its contract price down to 8c., New 
York. In the outside market there are also sellers at 
that level, with the largest producer in the West 
reported as accumulating metal at the higher prices. 
While business is reported good, an overabundance 
of orders is not in evidence. By some the market is 
regarded as heavy, with consumption falling off and 
production large by a degree. 


Zine.—Prime Western zinc has been gradually sag- 
ging until yesterday it reached 7.15c., St. Louis, but 
today there has been more active inquiry and prices 
are a little higher at 7.20c., St. Louis. Sales, particu- 
larly to galvanizers, are reported as quite large. 


Antimony.—Chinese metal for spot and future de- 
livery is quoted at 18c. to 13.50c., New York, duty 
paid. 

Nickel.—Ingot nickel in wholesale lots is quoted at 
35c., with shot nickel at 36c. and electrolytic nickel at 
39c. per Ib. 

Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, is 
quoted at 27c. per lb., delivered. 


Non-Ferrous Metals at Chicago 


Nov. 9.—This market is quiet and prices, with the 
exception of tin, are lower. The available supply of 
tin in the pe district is light. There is little 


WUCPHUEHCONECENUEO TNC paneceonEEOOeNenenreneennooerDenEOY ry sepeneneganenpantnns erence SCUDUNENeNNe RMON ONOHONHOHEES 


sai cai Rolled Peiitiecha’ 


Mill prices on bronze, brass and copper products 
have not changed since the reduction of Oct. 29. Lead 
full sheets were reduced %c. on Nov. 4, and are now 
quoted at 11.75c. to 12c. Zinc sheets have not changed 
since July 20. 

On Copper and Brass Products, Freight up to 


75¢e. Per 100 Lb. Allowed on Shipments 
of 500 Lb. or Over 


Sheets— 

DE ET ocak Geur edhe baewedeare 18.87 %c. 

Cee: OE FUE a. o's Pad Gaaiwes oS 22.50c. 

Re: 0.8 a 4:2 ain oa e ain din io oe eae 11.75¢. 

Lead (full sheets)........... 11.75c. to 12.00c. 
Seamless Tubes— 

NL, Sat vp gga nie a tlae 6d ae 

ee ee ree ee 24.50c. 
Rods— 

PE PE 0 anechtaveedaehade ead 16.62%c 

OR PP errr eee ee 19.37 
Wire— 

sss aia 6 ae gee eeeerccen cers 15.87 %e. 

I. 5 ot a ba wis ww cob ee eke alae 19.37 %e. 
Cag Os BOR aii cose ca Wen savetanveve 21.37 %c. 
Beene Dvase TUS 3s 6veieeuweciescs 26.87 Yee. 


Aluminum Products in Ton Lots 


The carload freight rate is allowed to desti- 
nations east of the Mississippi River and also 
allowed to St. Louis on shipments to destina- 
tions west of that river. 


Sheets, 0 to 10 gage, 3 to 30 in. wide... .37.50c. 
Pee, BOG -» oder ee rescvevsuneeweroneet 48.00c. 
PN <D ksccccc ek sbertateatvasee 34.00¢ 
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Rolled Metals, f.o.b. Chicago Warehouse 


(Prices Cover Trucking to Customers’ Doors in 
City Limits) 
Sheets— 
High brass ..... , ; 
errr 
Copper, cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier. . < 
Zinc bes 
Lead, wide 
Seamless Tubes 


2 per Lb. 


Brass 

Copper 
Brazed Brass Tubes 
Brass Rods .... 


demand for old metals and the price tendency is down- 
ward. We quote, in carload lots, Lake copper, 14.25c.; 
tin, 71c.; lead, 8c.; zinc, 7.30c.; in less than carload lots, 
antimony, 15c. On old metals we quote copper wire, 
crucible shapes and copper clips, 10.75c.; copper bot- 
toms, 9.75c.; red brass, 9.25c.; yellow brass, 8c.; lead 
pipe, 6.75c.; zinc, 5c.; pewter, No. 1, 35c.; tin foil, 
43.50c.; block tin, 52c.; aluminum, 17.75c.; all being 
dealers’ prices for less than carload lots. 


Business Analysis and Forecast 


certain analogy with the situation at that time, as al- 
ready pointed out, and some similarity in trend is not 
improbable. 


Sales in September Remarkably High 


' accord with the trend of the composite demand 
line, the finished steel orders and sales increased in 
September. In that month our composite index (Fig. 
2) reached the highest point for the same period in any 
recent year and was about equal to October last year. 
This appears to mean that the seasonal peak has come 
earlier this year than in the past. In 1922 and 1923 the 
peak of finished steel sales was reached in December, 
in 1924 in November, in 1925 in October, in 1926 pos- 
sibly in September. Possibly this development is con- 
nected with the decline in forward buying. If the 
suggested trend materializes there will be a sharp de- 
cline in October which is likely to continue through 
February. 

However that may be, third-quarter steel sales have 
been the largest on our record and the cumulative total 
for the first nine months of the year exceeds that for 
any recent year. We are very doubtful, however, if 
the total for 12 months of 1926 will hold this lead and 
will be surprised if it does not fall a little behind that 
for 1925. 

The gain in finished steel orders in September was 
largely due to the heavy volume of business in sheets. 
Structural steel sales declined sharply. The bookings 
of steel castings were smaller and were below produc- 
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INDEX NUMBERS 


1922 


1924 
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Old Metals, Per Pound, New York 


The buying prices represent what large dealers 
are paying for miscellaneous lots from the smaller 
accumulators, and the selling prices are _ those 
charged consumers after the metal has been properly 
prepared for their uses. 

Dealers’ 
Selling 
Prices 
13.25c. 
12.00c. 
10.75c. 


Dealers’ 
Buying 
Prices 
Copper, heavy crucible...... 11.75c. 
Copper, heavy and wire..... 11.50c. 
Copper, light and bottoms... 9.50c. 
Brass, heavy 
Brass, light 
Heavy machine composition. 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings. 
No. 1 red brass or composi- 
tion turnings ee 
Lead, heavy 
Lead, tea 
Zinc 
Sheet aluminum 
Cast aluminum 


tion, as they have been since March. Fabricated steel 
plate sales also declined. As the orders for sheets 
appear to have fallen off during October and the mar- 
kets for that item are not strengthening, September 
showing is not so striking as it would otherwise be. 
Many large buyers covered their requirements at the 
lower prices and the subsequent advances in price have 
not been fully established. 


N spite of the fact that the railroads show a smaller 

surplus of freight cars in good condition than at 
any time since 1923, the orders for freight cars have 
continued disappointingly small, orders for five weeks 
in October being reported at only 2128 compared with 
5010 last year. Locomotive orders have also hardly 
been fair and in October were far below a year ago. 
Unfilled orders for locomotives at the end of Septem- 
ber amounted to 498. Though somewhat above the fig- 
ures for September, 1924, and the same month of 1925, 
(Fig. 3) this means a rather steady decline since March 
and is not very satisfactorv,. 


OOKINGS for structural steel doubtless include 
construction which is not covered in the figures of 

square feet of floor space in new building contracts, as 
reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. Neverthe- 
less the fourth chart (Fig. 4) shows a close general 
relationship between the two series of data. In view 
of the considerably lower level of building contracts 
this year in comparison with 1925, it is not surprising, 
therefore, that structural steel lettings have fallen 
back and are also much below a year ago. The Sep- 
tember lettings were the lowest since February this 
year and October will be still lower. The average of 
THE IRON AGE weekly reports in October were about 
21,000 tons against 26,000 tons in September and nearly 
33,000 in August. 

It now appears that building contracts will show 
the usual uptrend toward the end of this year, but will 
not be nearly so large as last year and a decline to still 
lower levels is predicted for 1927. 


Building 


Contracts 


Fig. 4—Building 
Contracts Will Show 
the Usual Upward 
Trend Toward the 
End of the Year, but 
Will Not Be as 
Large as Last Year 
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Owen K. Parmiter, since 1918 metallurgist in charge 
of all technical operations for the Firth-Sterling Steel 
Co., McKeesport, Pa., has been appointed metallurgical 
and sales engineer for that company. Following his 
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: GREGORY J. COMSTOCK 


OWEN K. PARMITER 


Fawr avevveneocOvENeOPOONONMONENOGvetEaHEuEDODND NERD 


graduation in 1910 from the University of Pittsburgh, 
he was made alloy and tool steel chemist for the Firth- 
Sterling company, and later became assistant metal- 
lurgist. Since 1919 he has been consulting expert for 
the American Stainless Steel Co., Pittsburgh, and is 
the author of several papers on corrosion resisting 
steel. Gregory J. Comstock, formerly metallurgist In- 
ternational Silver Co., Meriden, Conn., has been made 
director of research for the Firth-Sterling Steel Co. 
He was graduated from the Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale University in 1917, and following two years 
in the army, was made assistant chemist for the Amer- 
ican Hardware Corporation, New Britain, Conn. After 
coming to the International Silver Co. in 1920, he spe- 


— in stainless steel and in the treatment of die 
steel, 


Col. Henry W. Miller, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, will address the Detroit Engineering Society 
on November 17 at 8 p. m., on the subject of “Forging 
Methods for Large Gun Barrels and High-Pressure 
Boiler Drums.” 


Frank R. Huston, formerly vice-president in charge 
of operations, Donner Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been appointed vice-president of the American Steel 
Export Co., New York. 


John T. Pratt has been elected president of the 
Chrome Alloy Tube Co., 26 Broadway, New York. Ennis 
W. Bachman, formerly in charge of operations at the 
company’s Newark, N. J., plant, has been elected vice- 
president in charge of operations. Arthur V. Farr, 
recently sales manager Roland Steel Co., New York, 
has been made vice-president in charge of sales for 
the Chrome Alloy company. Louis C. Owens, Jr., has 
been elected secretary and treasurer. The company’s 
headquarters have been moved recently from the New- 
ark plant to 26 Broadway, New York. 


Paul T. Irvin, for a number of years manager of 
the small tool department of the Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corporation, Greenfield, Mass., has resigned, effective 
Nov. 15, and will assume charge of sales for Bemis & 
Call, Springfield, Mass., wrench manufacturer. Louis 
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Battey has been appointed to succeed Mr. Irvin in the 
Greenfield corporation. 


Philip S. Medart, formerly vice-president Fred 
Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis, manufacturer of gymnasium 
apparatus and steel lockers, has been appointed presi- 
dent-treasurer of the company to succeed his brother 
Edward J. Medart, who has sold his interest in the 
concern. 


Walter F. Brumm has been appointed assistant dis- 
trict sales manager in the St. Louis office of the Inland 
Steel Co. He had held a similar position in the com- 
pany’s Kansas City, Mo., office since February, 1925. 
His first experience in the iron and steel business was 
in the St. Louis office of the Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Before going with the Inland company he was employed 
by the Cambria Steel Co., the Midvale Steel Co. and the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


James R. Mills, Cleveland district sales manager 
Carnegie Steel Co., has been made a member of the 
Cleveland Board of Education. 


P. H. Bliss, vice-president Warner & Swasey Co., 
Cleveland, returned Nov. 10 from a two months’ trip to 
England and the Continent. 


P. E. Lattner, for two years Seattle contracting 
engineer for the Minneapolis Machinery & Equipment 
Co., Minneapolis, has resigned, and after Dec. 1 will be 
connected with the Wallace Bridge & Structural Steel 
Co., Seattle, as manager of fabrication sales. 


S. W. Wakeman, for the past nine years general 
manager Fore River works, Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Ltd., has been made vice-president and 
general manager in charge of sales and operation of 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Ltd., with 
headquarters at 25 Broadway, New York. In 1899 he 
became associated with the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co., later going with the New York 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Camden, N. J., where he 
remained for 14 years. In 1915 he went to the Fore 
River works, Quincy, Mass., first as general superinten- 
dent, and in 1917 as general manager. 


Shiras Morris, president Terry Steam Turbine Co., 
and Billings & Spencer Co., both of Hartford, Conn., 
and of the Bristol Brass Corporation, Bristol, Conn., 
has been made a director of the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection & Insurance Co., Hartford. 


Oren B. Smith, Holyoke Belting Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
leaves shortly to represent that firm in the South. 


Sidney Thompson, president Napoleon Products 
Co., Napoleon, Ohio, maker of screw machine products, 
has sold his interest in that company to Glen M. Small, 
general manager, and several associates. With the 
transfer of ownership Mr. Thompson has severed his 
connection with the company and Judge Theodore 
Daman has been elected president. Other officers in the 
new organization are T. J. Edward, vice-president; H. 
C. Herig, secretary and sales manager, and Glen M. 
Small, treasurer and general manager. These officers 
with H. F. Eggers constitute the board of directors. 
With the withdrawal of Mr. Thompson the entire own- 
ership of the plant is now held by Napoleon men. 
Mr. Thompson lives in Defiance, Ohio, and is president 
of the Defiance Screw Machine Products Co. 


J. W. Bolton, metallurgist Frank Foundries Cor- 
poration, Moline, Ill., will assume a similar position 
with the Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, about Dec. 1. 

George W. Denyven, 141 Milk Street, Boston, has 
been appointed New England sales representative for 
the Tyler Tube & Pipe Co., Washington, Pa. 
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T. H. McGraw, Jr., for the last 12 years a director 
and secretary of the Standard Seamless Tube Co., Am- 
bridge, Pa., has been elected president of the Braeburn 
Alloy Steel Corporation, Braeburn, Pa. He has served 
as chairman of the board of the Braeburn corporation 
for the last six months, and for two years was general 
manager of the Carbon Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 


E. J. Hornberger, for the last seven years chief 
engineer, Bardons & Oliver, Cleveland, has become 
identified with the W. E. Shipley Machinery Co., Phila- 
delphia, in the sale of machine tools in that city and 
vicinity. 

John Parker, for more than 11 years associated 
in an engineering capacity with the Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co., Providence, has been appointed New England 
representative for the Rollway Bearing Co., Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


John C. Taylor, Jr., formerly in charge of sales of 
manganese steel products for the Taylor-Wharton Iron 
& Steel Co., High Bridge, N. J., has been made general 
sales manager for all products of the Taylor-Wharton 
company, William Wharton, Jr. & Co., Inc., Easton, 
Pa., Tioga Steel & Iron Co., Philadelphia, and the 
Philadelphia Roll & Machine Co., Philadelphia. 


A. F. MacFarland, formerly Detroit district sales 
manager for the Vanadium Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, 
Pa., has been made Michigan sales agent for the 
Cyclops Steel Co., Titusville, Pa., with headquarters 
at the company’s new offices and warehouse at 5132 
Grand River Avenue, Detroit. 


Robert J. Tully, for a number of years master me- 
chanic at the Newcastle, Pa., works, Carnegie Steel 
Co., has been appointed superintendent of the plant to 
succeed the late George A. Rigby. 


E. P. Hettiger, until two years ago vice-president 
Hickman, Williams & Co., Pittsburgh, has become asso- 
ciated with Walter-Wallingford & Co., Cincinnati, 
dealer in pig iron, coke and alloys. He had been asso- 
ciated with Hickman, Williams & Co. for 33 years, and 
following his resignation, had been connected with the 
Kentucky Fluor Spar Co., Marion, Ky. He had also 
been engaged in the manufacture of metal radiator 
cabinets at Gary, Ind. 


B. G. Yalman has been placed in charge of the sales 
office recently opened at Detroit by the Pollak Steel Co., 
Cincinnati. W. R. Klinkicht will also be located at 
the company’s Detroit office in charge of metallurgical 
work. 


E. Harold Neely has been appointed sales agent in 
Greater New York and New England for the Royers- 
ford Foundry & Machine Co., Inc., Royersford, Pa. 
J. J. Dumphy will represent the company in the same 
capacity in New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
Maryland. The States of the Middle West will be 
covered by Harry A. Lyon, formerly with the Bock 
Bearing Co., Cleveland. 


Elmo V. Smith, formerly contracting manager in 
the Denver-Salt Lake City district of the American 
Bridge Co., has been transferred to the Chicago office 
of that company, and placed in charge of structural 
and highway bridge sales in the Chicago metropolitan 
district. P. Griffith has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Smith in the Denver-Salt Lake City district. Newton 
0. Holt has also been appointed a contracting manager 
with headquarters in Chicago, and is in charge of 
structural sales in southern Wisconsin, northern In- 
diana and northern Illinois outside of the Chicago 
metropolitan district. George Bryan, Jr., has been made 
contracting manager at Duluth, Minn., succeeding 
Walter G. Zimmerman, who has been made assistant 
division contracting manager at Chicago. 
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SAMUEL H. Harris, secretary Harris Brothers Co., 
Chicago, house wrecker and dealer in used machinery, 
died suddenly at his home 
in that city on Nov. 2. He 
was born in Chicago, and 
shortly after leaving 
school, became associated 
with his brothers in what 
was then known as the 
Chicago House Wrecking 
Co. The name was changed 
to Harris Brothers Co. 
about 15 years ago. He 
was 55 years of age, and 
had been associated with 
: the machinery and steel 
: trade of Chicago during 
= his entire business life. 

He was a director of the 

Ashland Industries Build- 

ing Corporation and a 

member of the board of 

the Ashland Mortgage & 

Investment Co. He was a 

member of the Central 

Manufacturing District 
Club, and had been prominently identified with social, 
civic and charitable activities in the city. 
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SAMUEL H. HARRIS 






CHARLES BRADLEY ROWLAND, for the last 12 years 
vice-president Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn, died 
Nov. 1 at his home in Greenwich, Conn. He was the 
son of Thomas Fitch Rowland, who founded the Con- 
tinental Iron Works in 1859, and was its president for 
many years. The younger Mr. Rowland was born in 
Brooklyn, May 22; 1863, and was graduated in civil 
engineering from the School of Mines of Columbia 
University in 1884. Immediately after graduation he 
became associated with his father at the Continental 
works, and had devoted his entire life to the business. 
He was a member of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers and the Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers. 


RICHARD HOSKIN, vice-president and general super- 
intendent Arthur J. O’Leary & Son Co., Chicago, man- 
ufacturer of iron and steel products, died Oct. 23 at 
the age of 48 years. He was born at Racine, Wis., and 
educated in the public schools of Chicago. He held an 
uninterrupted service record of 32 years with the 
O’Leary company, having started as an apprentice in 
the machine shop and risen until his appointment three 
years ago to the position he held at the time of his 
death. 


P. W. O’BrRIEN, for 40 years identified with the 
steel industry, first with the Carnegie Steel Co. and 
later with the Illinois Steel Co., died at his home at 
4944 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, on Nov. 9. He was born 
at Petersboro, Ont., in 1860 and came from a family 
of educators. He attended the public schools and an 
academy of that city. In 1886 he entered the Chicago 
sales office of the Carnegie Steel Co., and in 1901 he 
joined the Chicago sales organization of the Illinois 
Steel Co. At the time of his death he was assistant 
general manager of sales at Chicago in charge of 
the rail bureau. He leaves a wife, four sons and three 
daughters. Mr. O’Brien was sick only a week. He left 
work to care for what was thought to be a slight case 
of influenza. This turned into a severe attack of pneu- 
monia, which was the cause of his death. The funeral 
will be held from St. Ambrose Church, Chicago, on 
Novy. 11, and interment will be at Graceland Cemetery, 
Chicago. 
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DEMAND IS MAINTAINED 


Machine Tool Markets More Active in 
West Than in East 


- 


Automobile Makers Still Important Buyers, Al- 
though Some Suspend Shipments 
of Tools on Order 


EMAND for machine tools appears to be fairly well 
maintained, although conflicting reports come from 
the different selling centers. At Chicago both inquiries 
and orders are running ahead of the October averages. 
Sales have declined slightly at Cincinnati, although the 
volume of inquiry is large. At Cleveland, also, orders 
have decreased, but there has been an improvement in 
inquiries. With New York dealers, orders are keeping 
pace with inquiries, which are described as being in 
fair volume. In the Pittsburgh district purchases are 
being confined to requirements that cannot be deferred 
and action on other needs is being postponed until next 
year. The market is inactive in New England. 
Cincinnati machine tool builders report that most 


New York 


New YorK, Nov. 9. 

HERE is a fair volume of new inquiry for 
pote tools, with purchases keeping pace and 
the railroads providing a good share of current 
activity. The Chesapeake & Ohio has issued a 
list of several machines, including a 36-in. vertical 
turret lathe with three-jaw universal chuck and 
a 30-in. geared head motor-driven engine lathe, 
8 ft. 6 in. between centers, with four-jaw in- 
dividual steel body chuck. The Delaware & Hud- 
son is in the market for a 36-in. planer and a 
32-in. shaper. The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford is reported to have closed on two small 
tools, and the Lehigh & Hudson has purchased a 
42-in. x 18-ft. engine lathe and a 5-ft. radial drill. 
The Illinois Central closed last week on a 1500-lb. 
steam hammer, and the New York Central again 
appeared as a purchaser. 


Among industrial users of machine tools the General 
Electric Co. closed on several tools for its refrigerator manu- 
facturing plant, including three small grinders and a milling 
machine. This company is still in the market for a hand 
screw machine, a disk grinder and a universal grinder. The 
Barnes Drill Co., Rockford, Ill., took a jig borer, and the 
Carnegie Steel Co., a slice bar notching machine. A manu- 
facturer of brass products at Waterbury, Conn., has closed 
on a bench miller and a 13-in. lathe and a Brooklyn brass 
products maker has bought three tool-room lathes. Other 
recent purchases include five hand milling machines and one 
spline miller by a Lansing, Mich., motor car manufacturer, 
a jig borer by a Richmond, Ind., machine tool builder, a 
16-in. lathe by a New Haven, Conn., company, two bench 
drills by a Bridgeport company, a profiler by the Victor 
Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., and one 16-in. and one 


13-in, engine lathe by the Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, 
Mass. 


The quartermaster at Fort Jay, Governor’s Island, New 
York, will accept bids on surplus army material until Nov. 
20. The list includes the following machines: One Vernon 
Machine Co. lathe, a Wilmarth & Morman electric grinder, 
an electric shoe machine, a Crocker-Wheeler electric hoist, 
a Hayward drum winch, an American Well Works electric 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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of their recent business has come from the Middle 
West, particularly the Chicago and Detroit territories. 
Automobile manufacturers are still a leading source of 
orders. The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, has placed a num- 
ber of special horizontal drills with a Cincinnati maker. 
The Nash Motors Co. is figuring on additional produc- 
tion machinery for its Racine, Wis., plant. At Cleve- 
land, the reduced operations of the automotive industry 
has been reflected in requests to suspend shipments of 
machines on order. No suspensions, however, have 
come from some of the larger motor car builders that 
have expansion programs under way. 

Buying by the railroads is not impressive. The 
Illinois Central, however, has bought a sizable list of 
wood-working tools and a few remaining machine tools 
left over from its Paducah, Ky., list. The Chesapeake 
& Ohio is in the market for a 36-in. vertical turret 
lathe, a 30-in. engine lathe, a 30-in. heavy duty shaper, 
a milling machine, a universal tool grinding machine 
and a cutter and reamer grinder. 

The Maytag Co., manufacturer of washing machines, 
Newton, Iowa, has been a heavy buyer of machine tools 


of late, having placed several milling machines during 
the past week. 


turbine, an E. C. Simions Co. hand drill press and a Cham- 
pion Blower & Forge Co. hand drill press, a Cutler-Hammer 
box controller, two steam pumps, one made by the Worthing- 


ton Pump & Machinery Co. and one by Epping & Carpenter, 
and a Stanley hoist. 


The Inwood Consumers Ice Mfg. Co., Ninth Avenue and 
213th Street, New York, has plans for a new one-story plant, 
100 x 150 ft., to cost about $100,000 with machinery. R. M. 
Delgrade is president and general manager. 


The Reo Motor Car Co., 1709 Broadway, New York, has 
awarded a general contract to the White Construction Co., 
95 Madison Avenue, for a two-story addition to its service 
and repair building, 100 x 150 ft., at Eleventh Avenue and 
Fifty-fifth Street, to cost about $65,000. Parker & Shaffer, 
280 Madison Avenue, are architects. 


The Inter-State Auto Coach Works, Inc., 222 West Sixty- 
eighth Street, New York, has leased space in the building 
at 161-67 West Sixty-fourth Street, for expansion in its 


automobile body plant. 


The Delaware & Hudson Co., Albany, N. Y., has plans for 
a new one-story machine shop and boiler house at its repair 
shops, to cost approximately $150,000 with equipment. 


William Randolph Hearst, 2 Columbus Circle, New York, 
has applied for a preliminary permit for the construction 
of a hydroelectric generating plant at Port Snettisham, 
Alaska, in the Tongass National Forest, for service at a 
proposed pulp and paper mill in this section. The entire 
project is reported to cost in excess of $1,500,000 with ma- 
chinery. 

The New York Edison Co., Irving Place and Fifteenth 
Street, New York, is said to be planning the early purchase 
of machine tools, including lathes, radial drill, drilling ma- 
chine, shapers, power hammer, bolt-threading machine, 
grinders and other tools. 

The Warren Service Corporation, New York, care of 
Parker & Shaffer, 280 Madison Avenue, architects, has plans 
for a six-story service, repair and garage building on 133d 
Street, estimated to cost $500,000 with equipment. 

Henry Spen, 414 East Nineteenth Street, New York, man- 
ufacturer of commercial automobile bodies, has awarded a 
general contract to Levine & Kurlansky, 377 Flatbush 
Avenue, Brooklyn, for a one-story addition, 48 x 95 ft. 
Joseph J. Furman, 249 East Thirty-fourth Street is architect. 

The H. H. Bell Co., New York, iron and steel merchant, 
has arranged for the establishment of a new storage and 
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distributing works at 426 Greenwich Street. Headquarters 
will be at the same place. H. H. Bell is head of the company 
and was formerly manager for the A. R. Purdy Co., 790 
Greenwich Street, dealer in similar products. 


The Board of Education, Huntington, L. I., contemplates 
the installation of manual training equipment in its proposed 
three-story addition estimated to cost $285,000. A. B. Sam- 
mis, Main Street, Huntington, is architect. 

The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 26 Broadway, New 
York, is said to have begun an expansion program at the 
refinery of the Imperial Oil Co., Ltd., Regina, Sask., to include 
the installation of equipment for an output of 5000 bbl. per 
day, to cost close to $500,000. 

Fire, Oct. 30, destroyed a portion of the foundry of the 
Carteret Foundry Co., 2 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., 
with loss reported at close to $15,000. 

The Rocema Building & Supply Co., 711 Bergenline Avenue, 
West New York, N. J., manufacturer of building materials, 
has awarded a general contract to J. A. Sarubbi, 417 
Twentieth Street, for a new one-story plant, 50 x 100 ft., 
to cost about $25,000 with equipment. William Mayer, Jr., 
company address, is architect. 

The Phoenix Brass Foundry, Inc., 360 Coit Street, Irving- 
ton, N. J., has filed plans for a one-story addition. 

The M. H. Detrick Co., 140 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of conveying equipment, etc., with Eastern 
headquarters at 50 Church Street, has acquired the plant of 
the Rankin-Kennedy Foundry Co., 103-11 Gotthart Street, 
Newark, N. J. The new owner will continue the general 
foundry business in connection with the production of castings 
for its own use. A company has been organized under New 
Jersey laws, to be known as the Rankin Foundry Co., Inc., 
capitalized at 1000 shares of stock, no par value. R. D. 
Foltz is vice-president of the Detrick company. 

John N. Dyer & Son, Inc., 34 West Twenty-eight Street, 
New York, granite products, asphalt materials, roofing, etc., 
has leased a plant at East Rutherford, N. J., and will equip 
for the manufacture of patented asphalt roofing and kindred 
specialties. J. E. F. Westervelt is one of the heads of the 
company. 

The Texas Co., 17 Battery Place, New York, will begin 
the construction of a new four-story oil storage and distri- 
buting plant at the Old Town Dock, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
estimated to cost $200,000 with equipment. 

The ownership of Fox Brothers & Co., Inc., 126 Lafayette 
Street, New York, dealer in railroad, steamship, mining and 
contractors’ equipment, has passed from the estate of Hugh 
Corby Fox to Edward C. Strohm, chairman of the board of 
the Universal Carloading & Distributing Co., the Baldwin 
Universal Co. and the United States Freight Co. Active 
management of the company will be under the direction of 
John J. Teal, vice-president. A branch offiee has been opened 
at 417 Edificio Horter, 7 Obisio, Havana, Cuba, in charge of 
C. A, Clarke. 

The B. Bognar Permanent Wave Machine Co., 147 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, has been organized with a capitalization 
of $150,000 to manufacture permanent hair waving machines 
and accessories. At present the company is operating a 
small plant at Newark, N. J., which will be enlarged in the 
near future. It is in the market at all times for material 
and equipment. 

The Cornell Iron Works, Inc., manufacturer of rolling 
steel shutters and doors, has removed its main office and 
factory from 601-605 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York, 
to 71-79 Marion Street, Long Island City, N. Y. A branch 
office will be retained at the company’s old address. 

The Willard C. Beach Air Brush Co., Second and Warrent 
Streets, Harrison, N. J., has been incorporated for 100 shares 
of no par value stock. It will continue the manufacture of 
pneumatic painting equipment, finishing room installation, 


etc 


Buffalo 


BuFFALO, Nov. 8. 

ONTRACT has been let by the Landon Radiator Co., 
& Marine Trust Building, Buffalo, to Crooker & Carpenter, 
Crosby Building, for a one-story addition to its plant at 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., formerly the foundry of the Pierce- 
Brown Co., to cost about $35,000. The company, organized 
recently, will specialize in the manufacture of steam and hot 
water radiators. Archer A, Landon is president. 

The New York Central Railroad Co., Buffalo, George W. 
Kittredge, 466 Lexington Avenue, New York, chief engineer, 
has awarded a general contract to the John W. Cowper Co., 
Fidelity Building, for a one-story addition to its engine house 
and shop, 140 x 150 ft., to cost $35,000. 

The Lackawanna Dock & Lighterage Co., Buffalo, has 
leased for a 100-year period, waterfront property at Yonkers, 
N. Y., and is considering plans for the early construction of 
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drydocks, shops and other buildings, to cost about $500,000. 

The Board of Education, Johnson City, N. Y., contemplates 
the installation of manual training equipment in a proposed 
new high school estimated to cost $500,000, for which pre- 
liminary plans are being drawn by E. Edward Vosbury, 
Savings Bank Building, Binghamton, N. Y., architect. 

The Rochester Gas & Electric Co., Rochester, N. Y., has 
plans under advisement for an addition to its electric generat- 
ing plant on the Lower Falls of the Genesee River, to cost 
close to $1,000,000 with equipment. 

The Board of Education, Alexandria Bay, N. Y., is said 
to be planning the installation of a manual training depart- 
ment in its proposed new high school estimated to cost 
$230,000. A. F. Gilbert, 358 Fifth Avenue, New York, is 
architect. 


New England 


Boston, Nov. 8. 

HE slight improvement noted last week in ma- 
pes tool sales has not kept up and the mar- 
ket is again inactive. Used tools predominated 
in the purchases. The Chapman Valve Co., Indian 
Orchard, Mass., has placed an order with a Wis- 
consin manufacturer for eight lathes. 
There is still a dearth of new inquiries, but per- 
haps there is more looking around by prospective 
customers who prefer used to new equipment. 

Lathes, grinding equipment, milling machines, 
shears and bench presses appear to be in most 
demand. Small tools are going moderately well, 
but are less active than in November, 1925. 

A Massachusetts maker of grinding machines is 
quite busy, but other machine tool manufacturers 
in this State and in Vermont are doing compara- 
tively little. A Rhode Island tool maker is under- 
stood to have recently taken a sizable order for 
equipment from a Mid-Western automobile manu- 
facturer, but other manufacturers in that State 
are securing only an occasional order. In Con- 
necticut the machine tool industry is spotty, with 
a majority of plants less active than a month 
ago. 


turret 


The city of Worcester, Mass., is taking bids for a pumping 
station on the Beaver Brook playground. George W. 
Batchelder is chairman of the water commission. 


John Quirk, 10 Tremont Street, Boston, architect, is 
taking bids for a two-story, 40 x 70 ft., plant at Somerville, 
Mass., for the Felkin Sign Co., 534 Main Street, Charlestown, 
Boston. A. C. Felkin is president. Electrical equipment in- 
cluding motors and drills, will be required. 

F. A. Norcross, 46 Cornhill, Boston, architect, is revising 
plans for a four-story, 60 x 150 ft., garage to cost $500,000 
contemplated by Edward L. Sturtevant, 322 Tappan Street, 
Brookline, at Gainsboro and St. Botalph Streets, Boston. Up- 
right drills and miscellaneous electrical equipment will be 
needed. 


Work will start soon on a one-story, 68 x 128 ft., ice 
making plant addition at Mattapan, Boston, by the Milton Ice 
Co., Milton, Mass. Plans are private. Motors and other 
equipment will be purchased. 


The Westfield Nut Co., Westfield, Mass., has installed ma- 
chinery and plans to begin operations soon. 


The plant of the Portland-Monson Slate Co., Portland, 
Me., was recently burned. It is planned to obtain new 
quarters at an early date. Lifting and miscellaneous ma- 
chinery will be required. 


Plans have been filed by the Chapman Valve Co., Indian 
Orchard, Mass., for its one-story machine shop, 100 x 450 
ft., to cost $175,000, for which plans were prepared by Dwight 
P. Robinson & Co., Inc., New York, engineer. 

Stebbins & Watkins, 164 Federal Street, Boston, archi- 
tects, have filed plans for new automobile service, repair and 
garage building at Somerville, Mass., to cost about $100,000 
with equipment. 

Ovens, power equipment, conveying and other machinery 
will be installed in the proposed new plant to be constructed 
on Cambridge Street, Cambridge, Mass., by the National 
Biscuit Co., 85 Ninth Avenue, New York, estimated to cost 
in excess of $2,000,000. The company engineering depart- 
ment is in charge. 

The A. C. Gilbert Co., New Haven, Conn., manufacturer 
of mechanical toys, electric fans, etc., has awarded a contract 
to Pratt & Madison, New Haven, for a one-story addition, 
30 x 95 ft. A die vault, 30 x 41 ft., will also be built. 

An electric power plant, machine shop and other buildings 
will be constructed by the Chicopee Mfg. Corporation, Chico- 
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The Crane Market 


NQUIRIES. are scattered and few purchases are reported 
te either locomotive or overhead traveling cranes. A 
lumber company in Tacoma, Wash., which is opening a 
large yard at Newark, N. J., has closed on six cranes. The 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., which has been in 
the market for two small cranes for West Philadelphia and 
two overhead cranes for Pittsfield, Mass., is reported to have 
closed on the Pittsfield cranes. 


Among recent purchases are: 


Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., six lumber 
handling cranes for installation at a new yard near New- 
ark, N. J., from a Northwestern builder. 


Tidewater Oil Co., New York, a 10-ton, 28-ft. 3-in. span 


hand power crane for Bayonne, N. J., from the Box Crane 
& Hoist Corporation. 


saneeenenanngeccnaennngerns 


pee, Mass., at its proposed cotton mill at Gainesville, Ga., 
estimated to cost close to $2,000,000 with machinery. Work 
on superstructure will be placed under way at once. The 


company is a subsidiary of Johnson & Johnson, Inc., New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


B. F. Perkins & Sons, Inc., Holyoke, Mass., manufacturer 
of paper mill machinery and other equipment, has awarded 
a general contract to the Fred T. Ley Co., Springfield, Mass., 
for a one-story addition to its press shop, to cost about 
$45,000 with equipment. 


The Wheeling Steel Corporation, 120 Franklin Street, 
Boston, has leased space on the seventh floor of the new 
Statler Building, Park Square. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 8. 


LANS are under way by the Metals Coating Co., 497 
P North Third Street, Philadelphia, Richard L. Binder, in 
charge, for a one-story addition, 30 x 100 ft., to its five- 
story plant, to cost about $40,000. Eugene A. Stopper, 10 
South Eighteenth Street, is architect. 


The Logan-Oakland Co., 4718 North Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, is revising plans for a new service, repair and sales 
building for the Oakland automobile, to cost in excess of 


$125,000. Thalheimer & Weitz, 10 South Bighteenth Street, 
are architects. 


The Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., Fifth Street and 
Washington Avenue, Philadelphia, has filed plans for a one- 
story machine shop addition. 


Motors, transmission and conveying machinery, elevating 
equipment, etc., will be installed in the seven-story, basement 
and subbasement printing plant, 186 x 235 ft., for the G. F 
Lasher Printing Co., 147 North Tenth Street, to cost about 


$500,000. Philip S. Tyre, 114 South Fifteenth Street, is 
architect. 


The Ballinger Co., 105 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, 
architect and engineer, has completed plans for a new four- 
story and basement automobile service, repair and garage 
building, 40 x 238 ft., to cost about $125,000 with equipment. 


The Department of City Transit, Philadelphia, H. E. Ehlers, 
1211 Chestnut Street, director, will soon take bids on genera! 
contract for a one-story and basement electric power sub- 
station, to cost about $200,000 with equipment. 


The Petz Motor Co., Inc., 8 North Twentieth Street, 
Philadelphia, has taken title to the four-story building, 64 x 
84 ft., at Twentieth and Commerce Streets, and will use for 
expansion. 

The Flexible Metallic Tubing Co., Broad and Race Streets, 
Philadelphia, will take bids in the spring for a two-story 
and basement addition, 40 x 80 ft., for which plans have been 
drawn by William H. Cookman, Broad Street Station, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, architect. 

The Universal Service Motors Corporation, 1825 Market 
Street, Philadelphia, has leased the four-story building at 
Twenty-first and Ludlow Streets, on site, 66 x 185 ft., and 
will use for expansion. 

The Ashley School District, 50 North Main Street, Ashley, 
Pa., Louis H. O’Connell, president, contemplates the installa- 
tion of manual training equipment in a proposed two-story 
and basement high school addition to cost $200,000. Thomas 
H. Atherton, 139 South Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is 
architect. 

The F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 70-72 Cranberry Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., manufacturer of printing equipment and _ supplies, 
electrotyping apparatus, etc., has asked bids on general 
contract for its one-story manufacturing plant and machine 
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Fisher Body Corporation, Detroit, five 15-ton, 57-ft. span, 
one 15-ton, 76-ft. span and one 15-ton, 40-ft. span overhead 
electric cranes from the Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mfg. 
Corporation. 

Southern Malleable Co., St. Louis, two small monorail 
cranes from the Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mfg. Cor- 
poration. 


Westinghouse Products Co., Pittsburgh, two 2-ton elec- 
tric cranes from the Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mfg. 
Corporation. 


Standard Oil Co., Whiting, Ind., a 30-ton electric over- 
head crane from an unnamed builder. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railroad, Chicago, a 175- 
ton double trolley overhead crane for a boiler shop at 
Cleburne, Tex., from a Northwestern builder. 
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shop, 200 x 500 ft., at Scranton, Pa., to cost approximately 
$100,000 with equipment. Lockwood, Greene & Co., 100 East 
Forty-second Street, New York, are architects and engineers. 


The Pottstown Cold Storage & Warehouse Co., 501 High 
Street, Pottstown, Pa., has plans under way for a two-story 
ice-manufacturing and cold storage plant, 150 x 150 ft., to 
cost close to $90,000 with machinery. H. P. Friend, Curran 
Arcade, Norristown, Pa., is engineer. S. H. Porter is 
president. 


The Lawrence Portland Cement Co., Northampton, Pa., is 
said to be completing plans for initial buildings for its 
branch mill on site recently acquired at Thomaston, Me., to 
cost in excess of $1,200,000 with equipment. The main plant 
of the company is at Siegfried, Pa. Frank Smith is president. 


The Harrisburg Gas Co., Harrisburg, Pa., is arranging an 
expansion program, to include extensions in the local arti- 
ficial gas plant and the installation of additional equipment. 
A fund of about $250,000 will be expended. 


The Royersford Foundry & Machine Co., Inc., has re- 
moved its general sales offices from Philadelphia to the plant 
at Royersford, Pa. A city sales office in Philadelphia has 
been retained which will be in charge of H. S. Wiegand. 


The Deemer Alloys Corporation, brass, bronze, aluminum 
and copper castings, Wilmington, Del., has been established 
with Frank J. Deemer, formerly works manager of the 
Deemer Steel Co., president and general manager, and W. 8. 
Ferguson, secretary and treasurer and in charge of sales. 
Mr. Ferguson was previously connected with the American 
Manganese Steel Co. 


W. H. S. Bateman & Co., Commercial Trust Building, 
Philadelphia, have been made special representatives in that 
city for the Tyler Tube & Pipe Co., Washington, Pa. 

The H. L. H. Co., 201-203 McKinley Avenue, Lansdowne, 
Pa., has been organized by L. R. Layton, formerly works 
manager Tioga Steel & Iron Co., Philadelphia, and W. N. 
Howley, formerly assistant works manager for the same 
company. It will specialize in the designing and building of 
small machinery and will operate a plant at the above 
address. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 8. 

HILE orders were rather light, inquiries for 
Winasies tools improved the past week. These 
came from widely scattered sources and with few 
exceptions were for single machines. The present 
demand is largely for tools for replacing worn out 
or less efficient equipment. As a result of the 
slowing down in the automotive industry some 
motor car companies have asked manufacturers to 
defer for a short period shipments of machines on 
order. However, no suspensions have come from 
the large automobile builders which have extensive 
expansion programs under way. 


Electrical equipment is in fair demand. The Toledo Fur- 
nace Co., Toledo, Ohio, has placed with the General Electric 
Co. an order for a 10,000-kw. turbo generator and three 
3333-kva. transformers for stepping up 6600 volt current to 
69,000 volts. The order also includes pump motors and a 
switchboard. The General Electric Co. has also taken an 
order from the Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, for a 5000-kw. 
turbo generator and a 1000-kw. motor generator set. The 
turbo generator will serve this motor generator set and also 
one for a 4000-hp. reversing motor which the Bourne-Fuller 
Co. recently ordered for driving its 34-in. blooming mill. 
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The Paragon Refining Co., Toledo, Ohio, will build a new 
oil refinery involving an expenditure of $600,000. It will 
include a cracking plant, stills, pumps and other equipment. 
Arthur G. McKee & Co., 


contractors 


Cleveland, are the engineers and 


The H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, has taken a contract 
for a one-story, 92 x 102 ft. factory building for the Andale 
Engineering Co., Philadelphia. 5 
The Chain Products Co., Cleveland, has had plans pre- 
pared for a three-story factory, 60 x 150 ft., for assembling, 
finishing material and packing departments. Contract for the 
building will probably be placed in about 60 days 

The Toledo Machinery Exchange, 18 North St. Clair 
Street, Toledo, has purchased the factory equipment of the 
Jaxon Co., 1014 Jackson Street, Toledo, formerly manufac- 
turer of tools, dies and fixtures. The entire stock has been 
placed on sale at the Jaxon company’s plant 


South Atlantic States 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 8 

LANS are being completed by the National Motor Ter- 
ena Co., Hearst Tower Building, Zaltimore, for its 
ten-story service, repair and garage building, 100 x 200 ft., 
estimated to cost $850,000 with equipment Howard Crane 
and Kenneth Franzheim, 345 Madison Avenue, New York, 
are associated architects. 

The Virginia Electric & Power Co., Richmond, Va., is 
completing arrangements for the purchase of the plants 
and properties of the Norfolk Railway & Light Co., Nor- 
folk, Va., for $2,000,000. 
planned. 

The West Brothers Brick Co., 719 Fifteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, is arranging to rebuild the portion of its plant 
at Relee, Va., recently destroyed by fire, with loss reported 
at $200,000 including equipment. 


Extensions and improvements are 


The City Council, Hagerstown, Md., has engaged Louis 
T. Klauder, Bankers’ Trust Building, Philadelphia, en- 
gineer, to prepare plans for its municipal electric generat- 
ing plant, one story, 100 x 150 ft., to cost $300,000. A 4000- 
kw. turbo-generator will be installed. 


The Burlington Construction Co., Main Street, Burling- 
ton, N. C., has inquiries out for a concrete mixing machine. 

The Savannah River Electric Power Co., Savannah, Ga., 
a subsidiary of the Southeastern Power & Light Co., Bir- 
mingham, has applied for permission to construct and oper- 
ate a hydroelectric generating plant on the Savannah River, 
near Clarks Hill, S. C., with ultimate capacity of 120,000 
hp. The installation will consist of four 30,000 hp. generat- 
ing units. Steel tower transmission lines will be constructed 
to Atlanta and Macon, Ga., and Charleston, 8S. C. The 
entire project is to be completed in 1930 and is estimated 
to cost $20,000,000 P. S. Arkwright is president. 

The Georgia Portland Cement Co., S. F. C. 
Augusta, Ga., 


Building, 
recently formed by J. L. Hankinson, head 
of the Hankinson Brick Co., Augusta, is having plans drawn 
by the H. K, Ferguson Co., 
Sandersville, Ga., 


Cleveland, for its new mill at 
where property has been secured, The 
initial plant will be equipped for an ouput of about 3000 
bbl. per day, and is estimated to cost in excess of $1,500,000. 
The company is capitalized at $3,000,000. Mr. Hankinson 
is president, and J. CC. McAuliff, secretary. 

The Delaware Motor Sales Co., Eleventh and King 
Streets, Wilmington, Del., has acquired adjoining property 
for an addition to its service, repair and sales building, 
estimated to cost $150,000 with equipment It is proposed 
to begin work by the end of the month. T. Coleman John- 
son is vice-president. 

R. P. Johnson, Wytheville, Va., machinery dealer, has 
inquiries out for one or two horizontal excelsior cutting 
machines; a jaw crusher, about 12 x 24 in., mounted on 
skids or on wheels, without elevator or screens, and one 
saddle-tank locomotive, 10-ton capacity, 44-in. gage 

The Piedmont & Northern Railroad Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
has plans under way for the construction of an electric 
railroad from Spartanburg, S. C., to Gastonia, N. C., about 
65 miles, with increase in electric generating facilities, 
transmission and feeder lines. An extension from Char- 
lotte to Durham, N. C., is also under advisement. 

The Tallahassee Power Co., Badin, N. C., will soon be- 
gin the construction of its hydroelectric generating plant 
on the Yadkin River, near High Rock, N. C., with ultimate 
capacity of 40,000 hp. A steel tower transmission line will 
be built. The entire project is estimated to cost in excess 
of $7,500,000. The company is a subsidiary of the Aluminum 
Co. of America, Inc., Pittsburgh. 

The Penn Handkerchief Co., Inc., Madison, N. C., is 
inquiring for automatic vending machines for handling hand- 
kerchiefs packed in boxes. 
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The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Gwynne Building, Cincin- 
nati, has acquired property at Raleigh, N. C., and contem- 
plates the construction of a new cottonseed oil mill to cost 
in excess of $50,000. The company is operated by the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 

The Elkin Furniture Co., Elkin, N. C., is considering 
rebuilding portion of its plant destroyed by fire Oct. 29, 
with loss estimated at close to $135,000 including machinery. 


J. E, Johnson, Durham, N. C., local representative for 


the Buick automobile, is planning the construction of a 
new three-story service, repair and garage building, 60 x 
225 ft., to cost about $85,000 with equipment. Northup & 
O’Brien, Starbuck Building, Winston-Salem, N. C., are ar- 
chitects. 

D. H. Pitts, P. O. Box 175, Scottsville, Va., is at the 
head of a project for the establishment of a local pulp- 
grinding mill. A list of machinery is being arranged and 
the company is desirous of getting in touch with manu- 
facturers. 


The C. H. Turner Co., and the C. H, Turner Foundry 
Co., both of Statesville, N. C., have consolidated and in- 
corporated under the name of the C. H. Turner Mfg. Co., 
and will continue the manufacture of saw mills, farm imple- 


ments and other machinery 


St. Louis 


Str. Louis, Nov. § 

HE Massey-Hatris Harvester Co., 1306 West Twelfth 
ak. Kansas City, Mo., manufacturer of agricultural 
machinery, with main plant at Batavia, N. Y., is reported 
to be considering the erection of a new branch assembling 
and distributing plant on the Fairfax Road, Kansas City. 

The St. Louis Ice & Cold Storage Co., $237 Manchester 
Road, Manchester, Mo., has plans under way for a new 
one-story cold storage and refrigerating plant to cost 
$45,000 with equipment. H. G. Clymer, Wainwright Build- 
ing, St. Louis, is engineer. 

The Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio, has super- 
structure in progress for its one-story branch at Kansas 
City, Mo., 45 x 105 ft., to cost about $50,000 with equipment. 
The Henrici-Lowry Engineering Co., 
Kansas City, is engineer. 


Security Building, 

The Century Zinc Co., Miami, Okla., is said to be plan- 
ning the construction of a new reduction mill on its 
Grantham lease, to cost in excess of $75,000 with equipment. 

The Rogers Foundry Co., Tenth and Pearl Streets, Jop- 
lin, Mo., has awarded a contract to the Concrete & Steel 
Construction Co. for extensions, 50 x 100 ft. Additional 
equipment is contemplated, 


The Alpha Portland Cement Co., 140 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, has plans under way for a five-story 
addition to its branch mill at Continental, Mo., to cost 
about $80,000 with equipment. C. N. McClarnem, La Salle, 
lll., is chief engineer. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco Railway, St. Louis, is re- 
ported to be planning the construction of a coal tipple 
at its terminal and coal-handling plant at Pensacola, Fla., 
to cost in excess of $50,000 with equipment. 

The Asbestos Shingle, Slate & Sheathing Co., Ambler, 
Pa., manufacturer of roofing products, etc,, has awarded a 
general contract to the Fruin-Colon Construction Co., Mer- 
chants Laclede Building, St. Louis, for a one-story branch 
plant, 50 x 150 ft., at St. Louis, on property recently ac- 
quired, to cost in excess of $100,000. 


The Barnsdall Corporation, Barnsdall, Okla., with head- 
quarters at 624 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, will pro- 
ceed with the construction of a new pipe line from the 
Seminole field to its refinery at Okmulgee, Okla., 50 miles, 
to cost in excess of $200,000 with equipment. 

The Missouri Hydroelectric Power Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
care of R. W. Street, Land Bank Building, Kansas City, 
will soon begin work on its proposed hydroelectric generat- 
ing plant on the Missouri River, near Bagnell, Mo., reported to 
cost in excess of $1,000,000. A steel tower transmission 
line will be built. The Burns & McDonnell Engineering 
Co., Interstate Building, Kansas City, is engineer 

The Chevrolet Motor Co., General Motors Building, De- 
troit, has plans under way for a new one-story factory 
branch at St. Louis to cost in excess of $75,000 with equip- 
ment. Albert Kahn, Inc., Marquette Building, Detroit, is 
architect. Charles Barth is general manager. 

The American Steel Works, Kansas City, Mo., will 
double its capacity by building a factory, 60 x 130 ft., on 
a new site. A covered dock will enable the company to 
load products directly into cars. Its output will include 
tanks for trucks, boiler breechings, tanks for storage and 
underground use, smoke stacks, and miscellaneous sheet 
steel products, The company is two years old. C. R. Hus- 
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ton is president, D. L. Smart, vice-president, and C. H. 
McLelland, secretary and treasurer. 


The Duplex Mfg. Co., Fifteenth and Harney Streets, 
Omaha, Neb., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$50,000 and will continue in the manufacture of road ma- 
chinery in which it has been engaged since 1919 under 
partnership. The company is in the market for steel 
material. 

The Bodine Ice Machine Co., Springfield, Mo., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $28,000 and will con- 
tinue the business of designing, selling, installing and re- 
modeling ice and refrigerating plants. 


The Dixie Machinery Mfg. Co., St. Louis, manufacturer 
of swing hammer crushing and pulverizing machines, has 
begun the erection of a new factory at 4206 Goodfellow 
Avenue and when completed will move from its present 
location at 3665 Market Street. The company has bought 
some new equipment, but is in the market for a 24-in. 
16-ft. center lathe, and a 36-in. planer. 

The Pacific Electric Mfg. Co., San Francisco, has pur- 
chased 3% acres in the northwestern section of St. Louis 
for a branch factory. Construction is expected to begin 
shortly. The company will manufacture oil circuit break- 
ers, air-brake and other switches, busbar, wire and tubing 
supports, high tension fuses and transformers, etc. 


The St. Louis Machinist Supply Co., St. Louis, machine 
shop supplies, has moved from 920 North Broadway into 
its new building at 1020-1030 North Sixth Street. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 8. 

HE machine tool business is beginning to feel 
ta approach of the end of the year. Purchases 
apparently are confined to requirements that can- 
not be deferred and the larger buyers seem dis- 
posed to let machines that have been under 
consideration go over to 1927 lists. Several metal- 
working companies are engaged in making up 
budgets for next year and while there are requests 
for prices, they are mostly for estimating pur- 
poses. October sales, with the majority of local 
dealers’ and manufacturers’ agents, fell under 
those for September, and the first week of Novem- 
ber indicates a recession from the same period last 
month. 


The Pittsburgh Die Casting Corporation, Swissvale, Pa., 
has been formed to take over the business of the Pittsburgh 
Die Casting Co., and will let contracts immediately for new 
buildings and equipment. White metal and aluminum die 
castings are manufactured. H, F. Messersmith, formerly 
works manager of the Equitable Meter Co., Pittsburgh, is 
president and general manager; Howard K. Devan, secre- 
tary, and F. N. Townsend, treasurer. 


Contract has been let by the Vulcan Detinning Co., 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, to the Austin Co., for a one- 
story addition, 62 x 100 ft., to cost about $45,000 with 
equipment. 


The Ohio Valley Industrial Corporation, Central Union 
Trust Building, Wheeling, W. Va., is at the head of a 
project to construct a new steel fabricating plant at Wells- 
burg, W. Va., where site has been selected. It is proposed 
to begin work early in December. The mill will specialize 
largely in the production of steel drums and is estimated 
to cost $325,000 with equipment. 


The Elm Valley Coal Mining Co., 343 Richland Avenue, 
Wheeling, W. Va., Frank Costanzo, head, is said to have 
concluded arrangements for the purchase of the property 
of the Caloric Coal Co., near Elm Grove, W. Va., comprising 
about 300 acres of coal lands, mining plant, etc. Ex- 
pansion is planned, including the installation of additional 
equipment, hoisting machinery, etc. 


The School District of Blacklick Township, Expedit, Pa., 
has awarded a general contract to Dilling & Bambhart, 
Nanty Glo, Pa., for its proposed one-story and basement 
vocational school to cost about $35,000. J. E. Adams, Nemo 
Building, Johnstown, Pa., is architect. 


The McDonald Ice Co., McDonald, Pa., has filed plans for 
a two-story and basement plant, 50 x 100 ft., estimated to 
cost $80,000 with equipment. 


The Bailey-Hall Machinery Co., Huntington, W. Va., re- 
cently formed with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture road- 
building machinery and parts, has leased the plant of the 
Steel Products Co., Twentieth Street and the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. The new company is headed by Thomas F. 
Bailey, 54 Kingshighway, Huntington. 
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The Guyan Machine Shops, Logan, W. Va., machinery 
dealer, has inquiries out for a milling saw, to handle up to 
9-in. stock; split steel pulleys, up to 36-in. diameter, 8-in. 
face; one lathe, and a punch and slitting shear to handle 
%-in. stock. 

The Conemaugh Iron Works, Blairsville, Pa., is said to 
be contemplating a one-story addition to its plant, work to 
begin early next year. C. C. Adams is general manager. 


Chicago 


CuHIcaGo, Nov. 8. 

OTH inquiries and sales in this territory the 

past week were above the October average. 
The Illinois Central bought a sizable lot of wood- 
working tools and a few machines that were left 
over from its Paducah list. The Santa Fe is still 
studying proposals in anticipation of closing out 
its 1926 requirements. The Chesapeake & Ohio 
is asking for a 30-in. heavy-duty shaper, a uni- 
versal tool grinder and a No. 3 cutter and reamer 
grinder. The Knight Soda Fountain Co., Chicago, 
and the Wilsey-Tuthill Co., also of Chicago, each 
have bought a No. 2 milling machine. The Maytag 
Co., Newton, Iowa, has been a large buyer of 
machine tools recently and last week placed sev- 
eral milling machines. A machine tool manufac- 
turer in Rockford, Ill, purchased a lathe, and a 
battery maker in Wisconsin placed a 16-in. x 8-ft. 
lathe and a 16-in. shaper. A Middle Western uni- 
versity bought a 16-in. x 8-ft. geared-head lathe. 
The Nash Motors Co., Racine, Wis., is figuring on 
additional production machinery. 


The Des Moines Electric Co., Des Moines, Iowa, has ar- 


ranged a fund of about $400,000 for extensions and improve- 
ments in power substations. 


The Empire District Electric Co., Joplin, Mo., is planning 


a new power substation for switching service at Grand Falls, 
to cost $200,000 with equipment. 


The Cinet Retort Co., McClintock Building, Denver, Colo., 
has been organized to sell and lease patent rights on Shale 
retorts. It will build no plants and will merely lease the 
process to others for manufacturing purposes. 


The Pressed Steel Car Co., Chicago, has engaged Thomas 
E. Murray, Inc., 55 Duane Street, New York, consulting 
engineer and architect, to make a complete survey of the 
power requirements at its Chicago plant. 


The Central Iron Co., Rockford, Ill., has awarded a 
general contract to William Buske, 720 Elm Street, for a 
one-story machine shop addition, 50 x 150 ft., to cost about 
$30,000. W. J. Van Der Mer, Mead Building, is architect. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Co., Union 
Depot, Canal and Jackson Streets, Chicago, will soon take 
bids on a general contract for a one-story and basement 
machine shop at its repair works at Mason City, Iowa, to 


cost $75,000 with equipment. C. N. Bainbridge is company 
engineer. 


The Peoples Light & Power Corporation, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is disposing of a bond issue of $2,100,000 a portion 
of the proceeds to be used for extensions and improvements 
in plants and system, including the acquisition of additional 
properties. The company is operated by the W. B. Foshay 
Co., Minneapolis. 


Plans have been filed by the Standard Calorimeter Co., 
Moline, Ill., for its one-story foundry, 60 x 120 ft., for which 
plans have been drawn by W. H. Schulzke, People’s Bank 
Building, architect. 


The City Council, Denison, Iowa, is planning extensions 
and improvements in the municipal waterworks, including the 
installation of additional power equipment, comprising two 
watertube boilers, stokers and auxiliary equipment. The 
work will cost about $30,000. 


The Russell Grader Mfg. Co., 2005 University Avenue, 
S. E., Minneapolis, Minn., has filed plans for two two-story 
additions, 84 x 161 ft., and 88 x 156 ft., to cost about $60,000. 
A general building contract has been let to the Lindh- 
Gustafson-Klopfer Co., 315 N. E. Fifth Street. Sund & 
Dunham, and R. E. Ludwig, Essex Building, are architects. 


The Caterpillar Tractor Co., West Washington Street, 
East Peoria, IIll., is considering the erection of a new service, 
repair and garage building to cost about $150,000 with equip- 
ment. 


The Northwest Paper Co., Cloquet, Minn., has @ggun the 
erection of a two-story addition, 100 x 187 ft., ith thiee- 
story office, 50 x 68 ft. estimated to cost $100,000, with, earjip- 
ment. R. M. Weyerhauser ts president. 
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Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 8. 
oe has been a slight decline in machine 


tool sales the past week. Inquiries, however, 
are heavy, and if an average number are con- 
verted into orders this month, November business 
will closely parallel that in October. Local build- 
ers report that most of their sales recently have 
been to buyers in the Middle West, Chicago and 
Detroit territories having 


proved particularly 


lucrative Automobile makers still constitute the 


leading source of business. 


The Ford Motor Co. has contracted with a Cincinnati 
manufacturer for several special horizontal drills. Other 
Detroit companies have purchased small lots of equipment, 
while several concerns in the automotive industry are ex- 
pected to buy tools in the near future. The Lehigh & Hudson 
River Railway, Warwick, N. Y., has taken a 42-in. x 18-ft. 
engine lathe and a 5-ft. right line radial drill, and the Illinois 
Central has ordered a 1500-lb. single frame steam hammer 
for its Paducah, Ky., shops. The Chesapeake & Ohio is taking 
oids on a 32-in. engine lathe and a milling machine. The 
Norfolk & Western probably will make purchases against its 
list of 114 tools in the next two weeks. The Enterprise 
Wheel & Car Corporation, Bristol, Tenn.-Va., has bought a 
48-in. carwheel borer. 

The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
will start construction soon of a roundhouse and machine 
shop at its Riverside yards, Cincinnati. The cost is esti- 
mated at $650,000, of which $550,000 will be spent for the 
erection of the buildings and the remainder for turntables and 
other equipment. 

The Chevrolet Motor Ohio Co., 4726 Smith Road, Norwood, 
Cincinnati, has plans under way for a one-story addition to 
cost $100,000 with machinery. Albert Kahn, Inc., Marquette 
Building, Detroit, is architect and engineer. 

The Board of Education, Versailles, Ohio, contemplates 
the installation of manual training equipment in its proposed 
two-story and basement high school estimated to cost $175,000. 
Walker & Norwick, American Building, Dayton, Ohio, are 
architects. 

The Department of Public Welfare, Ninth and Oak 
Streets, Columbus, Ohio, has authorized the immediate erec- 
tion of a one-story power plant, 60 x 140 ft., at the boys’ 
industrial school, Lancaster, Ohio, to cost about $65,000 
with equipment. J. E. Harper is director. 

The Imperial Foundries Co., Knoxville, Tenn., recently 
succeeding to the plant and business of the Schriver Iron 
Works, is concentrating operations at its local plant. A 
plant formerly operated at Maryville, Tenn., will be dis- 
continued, 

The Studebaker Sales Corporation, Memphis, Tenn., has 
leased a new automobile service, repair and garage building 
to be erected at Union Avenue and Pasadena Street, esti- 
mated to cost $100,000. E. L. Harrison, Fidelity Bank 
Building, is architect. 

The Casey-Hedges Co., Vulcan Street, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
manufacturer of boilers, tanks, etc., is said to be arranging 
for the immediate erection of a one-story addition, 100 x 
150 ft., for the manufacture of steel drums. 

The Sixth Vein Coal Co., Madisonville, Ky., is planning 
the installation of power equipment and coal-mining ma- 
chinery for the development of about 600 acres in Western 
Kentucky. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., Louisville, has 
asked bids on general contract for a one-story engine house 
and machine shop on local site to cost $170,000 with equip- 
ment. W. H. Courtney, L. & N. Building, is company en- 
gineer. 


Detroit 


Detroit, Nov. 8. 

ONTRACT has been let by the Reo Motor Car Co., 
e Lansing, Mich., to the H. G. Christman Co., for its 
proposed two-story and basement addition, 100 x 500 ft., 
to cost $225,000 with equipment. R. E. Olds is president. 

The Voightmann Metal Window Corporation, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., recently organized with a capital of $600,000, has 
acquired the former works of the Kalamazoo Motors Cor- 
poration for the establishment of a plant. Facilities will 
be provided for more than 250 operatives. 

The St. Johns Foundry Co., St. Johns, Mich., has plans 
for a one-story foundry addition. The company is devoting 
a large portion of output at the present time to the pro- 
duction ef castings and machinery dies for the Chevrolet 
Motor Car Co., Flint, Mich. Additions are being made to 
the working force. 
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The Marmon-Detroit Co., 2927 Woodward Avenue, De- 
troit, local representative for the Marmon automobile, will 
soon take bids for a two-story service, repair and sales 
building, 135 x 200 ft., to cost about $215,000 with equip- 
ment. P. R. Pereira, Polk Directory Building, is architect. 
A. M. Colville is manager. 


The Electric Refrigeration Co., Detroit, has work in 
progress on its new plant on the Plymouth Road, and ex- 
pects to have a portion of the plant ready for service early 
next year, The main unit will be three stories, 440 x 640 
ft., and will be given over to the manufacture of Kel- 
vinator and Nizer refrigerating units, both subsidiary or- 
ganizations. The company has construction maturing on 
four new units at its Leonard refrigerator division at Grand 
Rapids, with main structure three stories, 100 x 100 ft. 
The new plant will have more than seven times the ca- 
pacity of the former factory. A new power house will also 
be built, with installation to consist of two 1250-kw. turbo- 
generators, boilers, fuel conveying and handling equipment, 
etc. The entire Grand Rapids expansion is estimated to cost 
$1,250,000. 

The Oakland Motor Car Co., Pontiac, Mich., has plans 
under way for a new one-story foundry to cost in excess of 
$1,500,000 with equipment. 

The Board of Education, Grosse Pointe, Mich., plans 
the installation of manual training equipment in its pro- 
posed new high school, estimated to cost $1,000,000, for 
which bids will soon be asked on a general contract. 
George J. Haas, Detroit, is architect. 

The F. R. Atkinson Spring Co., Hamburg, N. Y., ad- 
vises that it does not contemplate removing its plant to 
Holly, Mich., as stated in our issue of Nov. 4. 


The Wilcox Products Corporation has been formed to 
take over and operate the plants of the Wilcox Motor 
Parts & Mfg. Co., Saginaw, Mich., and the Intra Steel 
Products Co., Detroit, both manufacturers of piston rings, 
valves and 2-piece valve tappets for automobiles. The 
company plans changes and additions to its plants shortly 
after the first of the year. Carl H. L. Flintermann, Buhl 
Building, Detroit, is executive vice-president of the 
company. 

The Kirstin Mfg. Co., Kirstin Building, Escanaba, Mich., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000, and will 
engage in the manufacture of automobile accessories, 
principally a gasoline gage. 


Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Nov. 8. 
Engineering Co., Estuary 


i Tampa Shipbuilding & 
Street, Tampa, Fla., is said to have plans under advise- 
ment for a new shipbuilding and repair. plant to cost close 


to $300,000 with equipment. 


The Water and Light Department, Denton, Tex., is con- 
sidering the installation of additional equipment in the 
municipal electric lighting plant, including a 350-hp. gas 
engine and accessories. 


Ernest Kreber is president. 


The Guarantee Motor Co., 1202 Navarro Street, San 
Antonio, Tex., has plans for a new three-story service, 
repair and garage building, to cost $90,000 with equipment. 
H. P. Smith, National Bank of Commerce Building, is 
architect. 

The Bastrop Ice & Cold Storage Co., Bastrop, La., is 
considering extensions and improvements in its plant, to 
double, approximately, the present capacity. Paul Fudicka is 
secretary. 

The Board of Education, Dallas, Tex., contemplates the 
installation of manual training equipment in its new high 
school to cost $550,000, for which plans have just been filed. 

The Peoples Ice Co., Biloxi, Miss., is considering the in- 
stallation of electric generating equipment at its refrigerating 
plant. Extensions in the ice-manufacturing plant are also 
being considered, including additional equipment. 

The Florida Portland Cement Co., Tampa., Fla., is pre- 
paring to begin work on the superstructure for its pro- 
posed new mill in the Hocker’s Point section. The project 
will include a power house, and one-story machine shop, 
85 x 100 ft., and is estimated to cost more than $1,000,000 
with machinery. The Cowham Engineering Co., Chicago, 
is engineer. 

The Charles C. Stewart Machine Co., First Avenue and 
North Eleventh Street, Birmingham, manufacturer of mining 
machinery, etc., will proceed with the erection of a new 
plant consisting of five one-story shops, 75 x 160 ft., 35 x 
100 ft., and smaller, estimated to cost about $75,000, of 
which more than one-third will be expended for machinery 
and accessories. Adamson, Boylston & White, 104 North 
Seventeenth Street, are architects. Charles C. Stewart is 
president. 
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The Southwestern Public Service Co., Amarillo, Tex., 
will proceed with the construction of the first unit of its 
steam-operated. electric power plant on site recently ac- 
quired. It will cost about $750,000. Other units will be 
added later. The Day & Zimmermann Engineering & Con- 
struction Co., 1650 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, is engineer. 


The Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., has plans 
for the early construction of a new gasoline refinery in the 
vicinity of Breckenridge, Tex., to cost close to $100,000 
with equipment. 


The City Council, Cuero, Tex., is planning the installa- 
tion of centrifugal pumping machinery, with capacity of 
250,000 gal. per day, in connection with extensions and im- 
provements in the municipal waterworks. LeRoy Hamilton, 
mayor, is in charge. 


The Independent Ice & Refrigerating Co., Abilene, Tex., 
is completing plans for a new ice-manufacturing plant at 
Cedar Grove, La., to cost about $50,000. T. T. Harris is 
president. 


The City Council, Brownsville, Tex., is arranging for 
extensions and improvements in the municipal electric 
power plant and system estimated to cost $40,000, in which 
amount bonds have been approved. 


The Martin Cultivator Co., Inc., P. O. Box 278, Fort 
Worth, Tex., has been organized to market the Martin re- 
volving cultivator and plant thinner. For the present 
the machine will be manufactured on contract. 


The Moore Dry Kiln Co., Jacksonville, Fla., is desirous 
of getting in touch with manufacturers of small galvanized 
air tanks for 125-lb. pressure. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 8. 


IDS will soon be asked by the Evansville Enameling Co., 
B Evansvine, Ind., for a one-story and basement addi- 
tion to cost about $25,000 with equipment. 
Karges, Furniture Building, are architects. 
general manager. 


The Globe Railway Equipment Co., Railway Exchange 
Building, St. Louis, manufacturer of door hangers, etc., 
will proceed with the construction of a new plant at Veeders- 
burg, Ind., consisting of a two-story factory, 60 x 190 ft., 
and one-story foundry, 60 x 150 ft., to cost about $70,000 
with equipment. The Larkin Engineering Co., Granite 
Building, St. Louis, is engineer. 

The Board of Education, Peru, Ind., will begin the con-* 
struction of a one-story addition to the high school to 
be used for a manual training department. It will be 
75 x 90 ft., estimated to cost $30,000 with equipment. Oscar 
Cook, Armstrong Building, Kokomo, Ind., is architect. 

The New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co., East 
Second Street and Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, has plans 
for a new one-story repair shop at Frankfort, Ind., to cost 
approximately $75,000 with equipment. 

The Board of School Commissioners, 150 North Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis, will ask bids on general contract early 
in December for the construction of its proposed Short- 
ridge high school, to include a manual training depart- 
ment. The entire project will cost approximately $1,000,000. 
J. Edwin Kopf and Deery, 402 Indiana Pythian Building, are 
architects. 

The Corcoran Mfg. Co., 560 North Elder Street, In- 
dianapolis, manufacturer of toys, is considering plans for 
an addition to its factory at Washington, Ind. The present 
factory will also be remodeled. Additional equipment will 
be installed. 


Fowler & 
Julius Ritter is 





Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 8. 
N encouraging feature of the machine tool 
business is that inquiry continues to broaden, 
and while prospective purchasers are rather slow 
to close, enough new business is being booked to 
keep manufacturers comfortably busy. Automotive 
industries, with a few exceptions, are doing little 
buying, but there is considerable business in the 
foreground. The call for equipment is generously 
scattered, although individual orders are small and 
include many replacement needs. 


The Topp Stewart Co., Clintonville, Wis., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $75,000 to take over the 
business of the original Topp-Stewart Tractor Co. The 
assets of the original company were purchased at public 
auction by a group of former stockholders for a sum less 
than the encumbrance and are taken over by the new com- 
pany at the actual price. The plant has been in partial 
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operation throughout the litigation and the new owner plans 
a gradual increase in output. W. H. Finney is president, 
and Charles Topp, vice-president and chief engineer. 


The Northern Electric Co., subsidiary of the Northern 
Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis., is inquiring for a traveling 
crane and other equipment for use in the construction of two 
hydroelectric generating plants on the Menominee River at 
White Rapids and Chalk Hill, to cost about $800,000. 
Holland, Ackerman & Holland, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, are the consulting engineers. Judson G. Rosebush 
is president of the Northern companies. 


The Kewaunee, Wis., Mfg. Co., manufacturer of furniture 
and hardwood specialties, has increased its capitalization 
from $500,000 to $900,000 in contemplation of improvements, 
details of which are not yet ready for publication, 


The Hevi Duty Electric Co., Milwaukee, formerly at 690 
Kinnickinnic Avenue, is occupying new offices in the Public 
Service Building, 217 Sycamore Street. 


Pacific Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 3. 
ORK will soon begin on a new group of buildings at 
Vernon, Cal., by the Union Iron Works, 5125 Santa Fe 
Avenue, Los Angeles. The first structure will consist of a 
one-story foundry for which plans have been completed. 


The Mutual Dairy Association, 1980 Naomi Street, Los 


Angeles, has plans for a one-story machine shop, 40 x 50 
ft. 


The Tumwater Paper Mills, Tumwater, Wash., will soon 
begin the construction of a new mill, with main unit two 
stories, 80 x 120 ft., estimated to cost $500,000 with equip- 


ment. L. A. De Guere, 262 Grand Avenue, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., is engineer. 


The Board of Education, Yakima, Wash., has plans under 
way for a new one-story manual arts building to be located 
at a proposed junior high school. The entire project is 


reported to cost about $250,000. F. H. Palmer, Republic 
Building, is architect. 


The Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, is 
planning the construction of a new one-story power sub- 
station at El Segundo, Cal., to cost about $150,000, including 
equipment. Negotiations are under way for the purchase 
of property at Long Beach, Cal., adjoining its steam- 
operated electric generating plant at that place, and plans 
are being considered for a new unit to duplicate the pres- 
ent station to cost more than $2,000,000. 

The Arizona Iron Works, Phoenix, 
under way for a one-story machine shop. 


The Chico and Butte County Water District, Chico, 
Cal., plans the installation of pumping machinery in con- 
nection with a proposed waterworks at Chico, to cost ap- 
proximately $100,000. 


The Turlock Irrigation District, Turlock, Cal., is con- 
sidering an additional fund of $600,000, the proceeds to be 
used for the installation of two additional units at the 


Don Pedro hydroelectric power plant, now in course of con- 
struction. 


Ariz., has plans 


The Board of Education, San Luis Obispo, Cal., plans 
the installation of manual training equipment in its pro- 
posed new high school to cost about $375,000, for which 
plans are being drawn by T. C. Kistner & Co., Detwiler 
Building, Los Angeles, architects. 

The Morris Furniture Mfg. Co., 4433 South Alameda 
Street, Los Angeles, is completing plans for a three-story 
factory, 50 x 185 ft., to cost close to $75,000 with machinery. 

The City Council, Arcadia, Cal., plans the installation of 


pumping machinery in connection with waterworks expan- 
sion, estimated to cost $185,000. 


Canada 


ToRONTO, Nov. 8. 

ACHINE tool sales in this territory are hold- 
M ing well up to tne volume of the past two 
or three weeks, with a wide demand coming from 
many parts of the country. While some buying 
is reported from the automotive industry the bulk 
of orders is for repair plants and garages, with 
some inquiry being made in connection with ad- 
ditions to the Oshawa plant of the General Motors 
Corporation of Canada. The demand for equipment 


as a whole, is much better than it has been for 
several years. 


The Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd. has 
awarded the general contract for the construction of paper 
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mills at Limoilou, Que., to the W. I. Bishop Construction Co., 
Montreal. The new mill will require about 2000 tons of 
steel, which will be supplied by the Dominion Bridge Co. 
Eight newsprint machines will be purchased, four to be 
installed immediately upon the completion of the buildings 
and four later. The project will cost between $10,000,000 


and $12,000,000. George F. Hardy, New York, is consulting 
engineer. 

The Furnace Engineering Co., 5 Beekman Street, New 
York, has incorporated in Canada the Furnace Engineering 
Cr Ltd.. with offices in the Imperial Theater Building, 


Montreal. The new company is headed by W. G. Drake, 
and is under the management of F. W. Pennock, with T. A. 
McGee as chief engineer. Is is understood that a manufac- 
turing plant will be established and all products, including 

Simplex unit pulverizer, will be made in Canada. 

W. D. Beath & Son, Ltd., 386 Symington Avenue, Toronto, 
anufacturer of electric hoists, barn door tracks, steel drums, 
tc., has started work on a $15,000 addition to its plant. 

The Montreal Armature Works, Ltd., 31 St. Alexander 

Street, Montreal, will erect a plant on Shannon Street to 
ist $30,000. J. Quinlan: & Co., 1135 Greene Avenue, are 
general contractors 

The Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., has started 

construction work on a $300,000 addition to its mills. 

The J. V. Gray Construction Co., Bartlett Building, 

London, Ont., has the general contract for an addition to the 
umping station at Windsor, Ont., for the Windsor Water 
Commission, to cost $26,000 


Western Canada 
The Hammond Cedar Co., Hammond, B. C., will build 
an addition to its sawmill to cost $50,000. 
The Sidney Roofing & Paper Co., Ltd., Victoria, B. C., has 
started work on an addition to its manufacturing plant. G. 
Calder, 82 San Juan Avenue, is general contractor. 


The mpany which planned to incorporate under the 
name of the Canadian Western Steel Co.,. operating at 
Medicine Hat, Alta found that another company was 
operating under a similar name and has therefore incor- 


porated as the Alberta Steel Co It is expected that the 
rolling mills will be in operation within a couple of weeks. 


Foreign 


fT\HE International Match Corporation, 25 West Forty- 
lone Street, New York, has arranged for a preference 
stock issue to total $22,500,000, a large part of the proceeds 
to be used for expansion in foreign countries. The program 
cludes the organization of a subsidiary in Portugal, and 
the establishment of a new plant; the purchase of an ex- 
isting factory at Manila, P. I., and proposed extensions and 
betterments; the acquisition of plants in Algiers, and en- 
rements in present facilities; and the purchase of a sub- 
tial interest in the Nitedal Match Co., Norway. Ivar 
Kreuger is president. 


A company at Trollhattan, Sweden, is considering the 

nstruction of a new plant for the production of carbide, 
nitric acid and kindred specialties, to cost close to $780,000 
with machinery A reserve plant is also projected to cost 
approximately $125,000 Information at the office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
Reserved Information Sweden No. 224461. The American 
Consulate at Goteburg, Sweden, H. C. Von Struve, consul, 
also has data regarding the project. 


The Sociedade Anonyma Industrial Hulha Branca, Cur- 
vello, State of Minas Geraes, Brazil, is completing plans for 
the installation of hydroelectric power plants at Curvello, 
Sete Lagoas, Bomfim and Diamantina, all in the State of 
Minas Geraes. To provide for initial work, a loan of 
$225,000 has been secured. The American Consulate at Rio 
de Janeiro, R. Cahn, consul, has information regarding the 
project, 


The board of directors of the Ytterstfors-Munksund Co., 
Skuthamn, Sweden, has approved plans for the construction 
of a new sulphate pulp mill with an initial output of 30,000 
tons per year. Plans have also been authorized for an ad- 
dition to the pulp-grinding mill at Lule&. 


The State telephone department of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, Alexandria, Egypt, is in the market for wire and cables 
and other telegraph and telephone equipment to cost about 
$275,000. The American Consulate, Alexandria, William D. 
Mann, assistant trade commissioner, has information regard- 
ing the proposed purchases 


The Swedish Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
25 Beaver Street, New York, has received an inquiry (Ref. 
350) from a company in Sweden in the market for American 
skid chains for automobiles, also an inquiry (Ref. 333) for 
American shoe machinery. 
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THE LAST WORD 


(Contributed by the Reader Service Depart 


t of The 
Iron Age Publishing Co.) 

I see that the Central Alloy Steel Corporation's ney 
blast furnace answers to the name of Betty. They 
never call a new stack Joe, Otto, Ike or some other 
he-manly name. It’s Dora, Fannie, Bessie. Rebecca 


Alice, Lucy, Anna or Carrie. These are 
names of furnaces. 


Of course, some cold-hearted, matter-of-fact pro- 
ducers designate their stacks by numerals or letters 
but they are outweighed by romance in th shape of 
such names as Mattie, Edith, Grace, Ella. Mary. 


Emma, Sarah and Eliza. 


actually 


The naval disarmament program was terrible 
blow to the armor-making plants, but thanks to the 
bandits the future looks bright: 

Advertisements inviting bids on the first 
of 100 armored cabs for use on mail trucks in 
the campaign against mail bandits were issued 
Oct. 27 by Postmaster General New. The bids 
are returnable at 2 p. m., Nov. 10.—Tue Iron 
AGE, Nov. 4. 

All the guards will be equipped with Paris garters, 
wh ich are sold with the guarantee, “No metal can touch 
you. 


Have you ever had your garage doors blow closed 
just as you were driving the car in? Annoying, isn’t 
it? And hard on the pocketbook 
as well as the nerves, for new doors 
are dear. 

It is bad enough to drive into a 
closed door with an automobile, 
but immeasurably worse if you are 
in an airship. So you can appre- 
ciate the problem that the Truscon 
Steel Co. engineers had on their 
hands when Henry Ford called 
upon them to design a door for 
hangars capable of being opened quickly in all kinds 
of weather. If you are steering a big air freighter, 
the last thing you want to do is to bang into a door 
that has closed on you unexpectedly. However, the 
problem was solved and Truscon has the contract to 
supply hangars for the entire Ford system. A. H. D. 





THANK YOU, DEAN. 


The head of a famous business school graciously 
informs us that THE IRON AGE is one of the most 
valuable publications he receives. 

With becoming modesty, we reply, “We think %, 


too.” 


IN his best-selling classic, “Nize Baby,” Milt Gross 
relates this bit of conversation regarding conditions 
in the steel industry: 

Second Floor—It was stending dere in de paper @ 
hotticle about a meelionaire from Pittsboig—a men Wot 
he’s woit maybe from seexty meelion dollars— 

First Floor—Seexty meelion dollars!!! From wo 
did he make all dot money?? 

Second Floor—From FISH!!!! 

First Floor—From F-I-S-H?7??? , 

Second Floor—Yeh—from fish. He’s got it in Pitts: 
boig from refining smelts. 


Mrs. Gilbreth sticks a pin in a pet balloon. 

A low golf score and a low labor turnover rate have 
always been considered worth bragging about. The 
integrity of the former is beyond reproach, but the 
latter may spell inertia—a polite term for laziness. 

Getting the right man for the job requires the us 
of brains and energy, and it may raise the labor turn- 
over rate a point or two, but it pays. 


A. H. D. 
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